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THE  RIGHT  HONOTJBABLE 
iMAS  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 


ithor  of  the  Spectator  having  prehxed 
ch  of  his  volumes  the  name  of  some 
son  to  whom  he  has  particular  obliga- 
8  his  claim  to  your  lordship's  patronage 
I  same  account  I  must  confess,  my 
not  I  already  received  great  instances 
LTOur,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  sub- 
work  of  this  nature  to  your  perusal. 
10  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
men,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life, 
impossible  for  the  least  misrepresenla- 
lem  to  efeeape  your  notice.  It  is  your 
[particular  distinction  that  you  are  mas- 
whole  compass  of  business,  and  have 
1  yourself  in  all  the  different  scenes  of 
admire  some  for  the  dignity,  others 
ipulari^  of  their  behaviour;  some  for 
mess  of  judgment;  others  for  their  hap- 
expression;  some  for  the  laying  of 
and  others  for  the  putting  of  them  in 
:  it  is  your  lordship  only  who  enjoys 
eral  talents  united,  and  that  too  in  as 
fection  as  others  possess  them  singly 


IV  DEDICATION. 

Your  enemies  acknowledge  this  great  extent  io 
your  lordship's  character,  at  the  same  time  thai 
they  use  their  utmost  industry  and  invention  to 
derogate  from  it  But  it  is  for  your  honour  that 
those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were  always  so. 
You  have  acted  in  so  much  consistency  with  your- 
self, and  promoted  the  interests  of  your  country 
in  so  uniform  a  manner,  that  even  those  who 
would  misrepresent  your  generous  designs  for 
the  public  good,  can  not  but  approve  the  steadi- 
ness and  intrepidity  with  which  you  pursue  them. 
It  is  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have 
this  opportunity  of  professing  myself  one  of  your 
great  admirers,  and  in  a  very  particular  manner, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  lordship's 
Most  obliged, 
And  most  obedient, 
Humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE   SPECTATOR. 
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'Nan  pronuba  Juno, 


Non  Hymenssus  aaest,  rum  till  Chratia  kdu: 
EuTnenidea  stravere  tGrum- OriB. 

Nor  Hymen  nor  the  graces  here  preside. 
Nor  Juno  to  befriend  the  blooming  bride; 
But  Hends  with  fun*ral  bi-ands  the  procefss  led, 
And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed.  Croxal 

*M».  SPECTATOR, 

You  have  given  many  hints  in  your  papers  tc 
the  disadvantage  of  persons  of  your  own  sex,  who 
lay  plots  upon  women.  Among  other  hard  words, 
vou  have  published  the  term  male-coquettes^axid 
been  very  severe  upon  such  as  eive  themselves 
the  liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  neart,  and  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  between  love  and  indifference, 
until  perhaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced  to 
sighs,  dreams  and  tears,  and  Tanffuishes  away  her 
lite  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who  looks  astonished, 
and  wonders  at  such  an  effect  from  what  in  him 
was  all  but  common  civility.  Thus  you  have 
treated  the  men  who  are  irresolute  in  marriage; 
but  if  you  design  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so  hon- 
est as  to  print  the  information  I  now  give  you, 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet  for 
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the  matter,  but  with  a  high  hand  marry  whom 
they  please  to  whom  they  please.  As  for  mv 
part,  I  should  not  have  concerned  myself  with 
them,  but  that  I  understand  I  am  pitched  upon 
by  them  to  be  married,  against  my  will,  to  one 
I  never  saw  in  my  life.  It  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune, sir,  very  innocently  to  rejoice  in  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  I  am  master,  to  bespeak  a  fine 
chariot,  to  give  directions  for  two  or  three  hand- 
some snuff-boxes,  and  as  many  suits  of  fine  clothes; 
but  before  any  of  these  were  ready,  I  heard  re- 
ports of  my  being  to  be  married  to  two  or  three 
difierent  young  women.  Upon  my  taking  no- 
tice of  it  to  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  often  in 
my  company,  he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in  the 
Inquisition.  You  may  believe  I  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  what  he  meant,  and  more  so  when  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  bespoke  any  thing  of  late  that 
was  fine.  I  told  him  several;  upon  which  he 
produced  a  description  of  my  person  from  the 
tradesmen  whom  I  had  employed,  and  told  me 
that  they  had  certainly  informed,  against  me.  Mr. 
Spectator,  whatever  the  world  may  think  of  me, 
I  am  more  coxcomb  than  fool,  and  I  erew  very 
inquisitive  upon  this  head,  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  novelty.  My  friend  told  me  there  were 
a  certain  set  of  women  of  fashion,  whereof  the 
number  of  six  made  a  committee,  who  sat  thrice 
a  week,  under  the  title  of  the  Inquisition  on 
maids  and  bachelors.  It  seems,  whenever  there 
comes  such  an  unthinking  gay  thing  as  myself  to 
town,  he  must  want  all  manner  of  necessaries,  or 
be  put  into  the  Inquisition  by  the  first  tradesman 
he  employs.  They  nave  constant  intelligence  with 
cane-shops,  perfumers,  toymen,  coacn-makers, 
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and  china-houses.  From  these  several  places 
these  undertakers  for  marriages  have  as  constant 
and  regular  correspondence  as  the  funeral-men 
have  with  vintners  and  apothecaries.  All  bache- 
lors are  under  their  immediate  inspection;  and 
my  friend  produced  to  me  a  report  given  in  to 
their  board,  wherein  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  who 
came  to  tow^  with  me,  and  myself,  were  inserted, 
and  we  stood  thus:  the  uncle  smoky,  rotten, 
poor;  the  nephew  raw,  but  no  fool;  sound  at  pre- 
sent, very  rich.  My  information  did  not  end 
here,  but  my  friend's  advices  are  so  good,  that 
he  could  show  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the 
young  lady  who  is  to  nave  me;  which  I  enclose 
to  you. 

*  MADAM, 

*  This  is  to  let  you  know,  that  you  are  to  be 
married  to  a  beau  that  comes  out  on  Thursday, 
six  in  the  evening.  Be  at  the  park.  You  can  not 
but  know  a  virgin  fop;  they  have  a  mind  to  look 
saucy,  but  are  out  of  countenance.  The  board 
has  denied  him  to  several  good  families.     I  wish 

you  joy.  <  CORINNA. ' 

What  makes  my  correspondent's  case  the  more 
deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by  the  report  from 
my  censor  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  speaks  of 
IS  employed  by  the  Inquisition  to  take  him  in,  as 
the  phrase  is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has 
information  only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for 
him,  and  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  lady  com- 
missioners have  devoted  him  to  another  than  the 
person  against  whom  they  have  employed  their 
agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.     The  plot  is  laid 
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80  well  about  this  young  gentleman^  that  he  has 
no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  must  fall 
into  the  notice,  and  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition.  They  have  their  emissaries  and  sub- 
stitutes in  all  parts  of  this  united  kingdom.  The 
first  step  they  usually  take,  is  to  find  from  a  cor* 
respondence,  by  their  messengers  and  whisperers, 
with  some  domestic  of  the  bachelor,  (who  is  to 
be  hunted  into  the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him) 
what  are  his  manners,  his  familiarities,  his  gooa 
qualities  or  vices;  not  as  the  good  in  him  is  a 
recommendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminution,  but  as 
they  aflFect  or  contribute  to  the  main  inquiry, 
what  estate  he  has  in  him?  When  this  point  is 
well  reported  to  the  board,  they  can  take  in  a 
wild  roaring  fox-hunter  as  easily  as  a  soft,  ffentle 
young  fop  of  the  town.     The  way  is,  to  mate  all 

1)laces  uneasy  to  him  but  the  scenes  in  which  they 
lave  allotted  him  to  act.  His  brother  huntsmen, 
bottle  companions,  his  fraternity  of  fops,  shall  be 
brought  into  the  conspiracy  against  him.  Then 
this  matter  is  not  laid  in  so  barefaced  a  manner 
before  him  as  to  have  it  intimated,  Mrs.  Such-a- 
one  would  make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  but,  by 
the  force  of  their  correspondence,  they  shall  make 
it  (as  Mr.  Waller  saia  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dwarfs)  as  impracticable  to  have  any  woman  be- 
sides her  they  design  him  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Adam  to  have  refused  Eve.  The  man  named 
by  the  commission  for  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  shall 
neither  be  in  fashion,  nor  dare  ever  to  appear  in 
company,  should  he  attempt  to  evade  their  de- 
termination. 
The  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestic  life; 
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and  by  this  means,  when  they  think  fit,  they  can 
sow  dissensions  between  the  dearest  friends,  nay, 
make  father  and  son  irreconcileable  enemies,  m 
spite  of  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and 
tne  duty  of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other. 
The  ladies  of  the  Inquisition  understand  this  per- 
fectly well,  and  where  love  is  not  a  motive  to  a 
man's  choosing  one  whom  they  allot,  they  can, 
with  very  mucti  art,  insinuate  stories  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  honesty  or  courage,  till  the  crea- 
ture is  too  much  dispirited  to  bear  up  against  a 
general  ill  reception,  which  he  every  where 
meets  with,  and  in  due  time  falls  into  their  ap- 
pointed wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  long  let- 
ter, bearing  date  the  fourth  instant,  which  gives 
me  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of  this  court; 
and  find  there  is  now  before  them  a  very  refrac- 
tory person  who  has  escaped  all  their  machina- 
tions for  two  years  last  past;  but  they  have  pre- 
vented two  successive  matches  which  were  of 
Ills  own  inclination;  the  one,  by  a  report  that  his 
mistress  was  to  be  married,  and  the  very  day  ap- 
pointed, wedding-clothes  bought,  and  all  things 
ready  for  her  being  given  to  another;  the  second 
time  by  insinuating  to  all  his  mistress's  friends 
and  acquaintance,  uiat  he  had  been  false  to  seve- 
ral other  women  and  the  like.  The  poor  man  is 
now  reduced  to  profess  he  designs  to  lead  a  sin- 
gle life,  but  Uie  Inquisition  give  out  to  all  his  ac 
auaintance,  that  nothing  is  intended  but  the  gen 
eman's  own  welfare  and  happiness.  Whei)  this 
is  urged,  he  talks  still  more  humbly,  and  protests 
he  aims  only  at  a  life  without  pain  or  reproach: 

Eleasure,  honour  and  riches,  are  things  for  which 
e  has  no  taste.     But  notwithstandmg  all  this, 
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and  what  else  he  may  defend  himtself  with',  as 
that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young,  of  a  suita- 
ble humour,  or  the  quite  contrary,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  they  can  ever  do  other  than  wrangle 
from  June  to  January,  every  body  tells  him  all 
this  is  spleen,  and  he  must  have  a  wife;  while 
all  the  members  of  th€  Inquisition  are  unanimous 
in  a  certain  woman  for  him,  and  they  think  they 
all  together  are  better  able  to  judge  than  he  or 
any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

*siR,  Tempk,  March  5,  17I2. 

*  Your  speculation  this  day  on  the  subject  of 
idleness  (See  Nos.  316,  54)  has  employed  me, 
ever  since  I  read  it,  in  sorrowful  renections  on 
my  having  loitered  away  the  term  (or  rather  the 
vacation)  of  ten  years  in  this  place,  and  unhappi- 
ly suffered  a  good  chamber  and  study  to  lie  idle 
as  long.  My  books  (except  those  I  have  taken 
to  sleep  upon)  have  been  totally  neglected,  and 
my  lord  Coke  and  other  venerable  authors  were 
never  so  slighted  in  their  lives.  1  spend  most 
of  the  day  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where 
we  have  what  I  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We  gene- 
rally come  in  night-gowns  with  our  stockings 
about  our  heels,  and  sometimes  but  one  on.  Our 
salutation  at  entrance  is  a  yawn  and  a  stretch,  and 
then  without  more  ceremony  we  take  our  place 
at  the  lolling-table,  where  our  discoui'Se  is,  what 
I  fear  you  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shall 
not  insert.  But  I  assure,  you,  sir,  I  heartily  la- 
ment this  loss  of  time,  and  I  am  now  resolved 
(if  possible,  with  double  diligence)  to  retrieve  it, 
being  effectually  awakened  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Slack  out  of  the  senseless  stupidity  that  has 
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80  losg  possessed  me.  And  to  demonstrate  that 
pemtenee  accompanies  -tny  confession,  and  con- 
stancy my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  my  door 
for  a  year,  and  desire  you  would  let  my  com- 
panions know  I  am  not  within.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  seryant,        *  n.  b.' 

STEELE.  T. 


Na  S2l.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 

Nee  satis  est  puickra  esse  poema^  dukia  wmto.     Hob. 

*Tis  not  enough  a  poem's  finely  writ? 

It  must  oSect  and  captivate  the  soiil.        Rosgokkoh. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
will  easily  pardon  the  length  of  my  discourse 
upon  Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon 
by  the  best  judges  as  the  greatest  production,  or 
at  least,  the  noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our  lan- 

Siage,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
ngli^  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  rea- 
son, though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  graces  and  imperfections  in  my  first 
six  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  bestow 
one  upon  every  book  in  particular.  The  first 
three  Dooks  I  hav^  already  despatched,  and  am 
now  entering  upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
beairties  in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the  de- 
scriptive parts  of  this  poem,  which  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  it  being  my  intention  to  point  out 
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those  only  which  appear  to  me  the  most  exqui- 
site, or  those  which  are  not  so  ohvious  to  ordi- 
nary readers.  Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics 
who  have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad, 
and  the  -^neid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties 
in  tnose  poems,  they  have  nevertheless  each  of 
them  discovered  several  master-strokes  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest  In  the 
same  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who 
shall  treat  of  this  subject  after  me,  may  find  se- 
veral beauties  in  Milton  which  I  have  not  taken 
notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  diflfer  among 
one  another  as  to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic 
poem,  I  have  not  bound  myself  scrupulbusly  to 
the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  some- 
times to  join  with  one  and  sometimes  with  ano- 
ther, and  sometimes  to  diflfer  from  all  of  them, 
when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing 
was  on  my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth 
book  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  are  those 
pictures  of  still  life  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
description  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  bower,  &c 
In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend 
the  speeches  and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad 
angels.  In  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  are  the  princij^l  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  JParadise,  the  poet  has 
observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  or- 
naments of  diction  on  the  weak  unacUve  parts  of 
the  fable,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  beauty 
of  sentiments  and  characters.     Accordingly  the 
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reader  may  observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more 
florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions,  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  further 
add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers, 
rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are 
justlj  censured  in  a  heroic  poem,  when  they  run 
out  into  an  unnecessary  length,  the  description 
of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it;  not  only  as  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  re- 
quisite to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from 
which  our  first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short 
sketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ  Mil- 
ton's exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth 
such  a*redundancy  pf  ornaments  on  this  seat  of 
happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless 
to  point  out  each  particular. 

1  must  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or 
Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  WtTSrein  the  sentiments 
and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delight- 
ful habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole 
course  of  action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks 
of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  re- 
marked, that  in  those  poems,  wherein  shepherds 
are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a 
tincture  from  the  woods,  fields  and  rivers;  so  we 
may  observe,  that  our  first  parents  seldom  lose 
signt  of  their  happy  station  in  any  tiling  they 
speak  or  do;  and  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave 
to  use  the  expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  bI- 
ws^s  paradisaical. 

XVe  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  ma- 
chines of  the  fourth  booK.  Satan  being  now  with- 
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in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  witn  sentiments  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he 
was  in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts 
more  adapted  to  it;  he  reflects  upon  the  happy 
condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth 
into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  tran- 
sient touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation;  but 
at  length  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and 
in  his  design  of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state 
of  guilt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  is 
raised  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of 
his  speech  to  tne  sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing^  glory  crown'd, 
Look*st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  «ight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads;  to  thee  t  .call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  sun!  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  as- 
cribed to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil 
spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  maJte  his  discoveries 
concerning  our  nrst  parents,  and  to  learn  after 
what  manner  they  may  be  best  attacked.  His 
bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradise;  his  sitting 
in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it;  and  overtopped 
all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden;  his  alighting 
among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beauti- 
fully represented  as  playing  about  Adam  and 
Eve,  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into 
diflferent  shapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion; are  circumstances  that  give  an  agreeable 
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surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  creat 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures,  in  vdiich 
thepoet  has  engaged  this  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  oi  Satan^s  transformation  into  a 
cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life, 
seems  raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top 
of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain 
dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of 
the  same  nature;  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  m  the  literal  de- 
scription, and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed 
under  it  His  answer,  upon  his  being  discover- 
ed, and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his 
character. 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  flU'd  with  acorn, 
Know  ye  not  me?  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  yoa  durst  not  soar; 
Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng!— —i 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  ihe  influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan 
is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of 
the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise. 
His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader 
can  not  but  take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discover- 
ing his  approach  at  a  distance,  is  drawn  with  great 
strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

O  friends!  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way;  and  now  by  glimpse  discern      / 
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Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade, 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  g^it 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell; 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  low*rs. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 
Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror  when  he  pre- 
pares for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least 
equal  to  Homer's  description  of  Discord  cele- 
brated by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil, 
who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet  stand- 
ing upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching 
above  the  clouds. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th*  angelic  squadron  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  &c. 

On  th'  other  side,  Satan,  alarm'd. 

Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 
Like  Teneriff^  or  AUas,  unremov'd: 
His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plum'd. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every 
where  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  trans- 
lations, taken  from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a  dis- 
course W  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the 
thread  of  these  speculations,  that  are  designed  for 
English  readers,  with  such  reflections  as  would 
be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that 
the  breaking  oflF  the  combat  between  Grabriel  and 
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Satan,  hy  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  scales  in 
heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hec- 
tor and  Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it 
In  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader  may  see  the 
svhole  passage  in  the  twenty-second  Ihad.  (See 
No.  463.) 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  de- 
scribes Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing 
the  fates  of  Turnus  and  -^neas,  Milton,  though 
lie  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the. 
[Had  and  JEneid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a 
poetical  embellishment,  like  the  authors  above 
mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  break- 
ing ofi*  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors, 
svho  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  To  this 
we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more 
justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  no- 
ble allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince, 
some  few  hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain, 
IS  said  to  have  been  weighed  in  the  scales,  and 
to  have  been  found  wanting, 

I  must  here  take  notice  under  the  head  of  the 
nachines,  that  UriePs  gliding  down  to  the  earth 
ipon  a  sunbeam,  with  the  poet's  device  to  make 
iim  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun  as 
n  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might 
lave  been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but 
eems  below  the  genius  of  Milton.  The  descrip- 
ion  of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking  their 
lightly  round  in  Paradise,  is  of  another  spirit; 

So  sayings,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon. 
Vol.  VII.— 2 
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As  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  first 
parents  used  to  hear  them  smg  in  these  their  mid- 
night walks,  is  altopjether  divine,  and  inexpressi- 
bly amusing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts 
which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book. 
The  description  of  them  as  they  first  appeared 
to  Satan  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all 
that  astonishment,  and  those  emotions  of  envy, 
m  which  he  is  represented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect!  with  native  honour  clad 

In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all; 

And  worthy  seem'd:  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  imag-e  of  their  glorious  maker  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure; 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 

Absolute  rule:  and  hyacinthin  locks 

Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad: 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as  sit- 
ting on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain, 
amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 
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The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  flow 
equally  irom  passion  and  sincerity.  The  pro- 
fessions they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of 
warmth,  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth: 
m  a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise. 


-When  Adam,  first  of  men- 


*  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 

Dearer  thyself  than  all; 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  these  growmg  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers; 

Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.* 

To  whom  thus  Eve  repli'd:  *  O  thou  for  whom. 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  s£ud  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe. 

And  daily  thaTiks;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  And,*  Sec. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which 
5he  gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  crea- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought 
X)  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as 
my  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  what- 
ioever.  These  passages  are  aU  worked  ofi*  with 
;o  much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the 
nost  delicate  reader,  without  ofiending  the  most 
levere. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  &c. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than 
his  great  author,  would  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  have  filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem 
vith  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence: 
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to  have  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the 
professions  of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole; 
to  have  made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing 
things,  without  descending  from  his  natural  dig- 
nity, and  the  woman  receivine  them  without  de- 
parting from  the  modesty  of  her  character;  in  a 
w^ord,  to  adjust  the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and 
beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its 
proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  sub- 
ordination of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept 
up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the 
speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  spake  our  g-en'ral  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing*  lean'd 
On  our  first  father;  half  her  swellings  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid:  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  chaims 
Smil'd  with  superior  love . 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with 
envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in 
their  evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing 
images  and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  characters.  The  speech  of  Eve,  in  particular, 
is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of 
words  and  sentiments,  as  can  not  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book, 
with  observing  the  masterly  transition  which  the 

I)oet  makes  to  their  evening  worship  in  the  fol- 
owing  lines* 
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Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  amv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 
'        Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole:  TIiou  also  mad*8t  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  &c. 

Most  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated 
the  ancients  in  beginning  a  speech,  without  pre- 
mising that  the  person  said  thus  or  thus:  but  as 
it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omission 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to 
do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed, 
and  that  the  speech  may  begin  naturally  with- 
out them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kind 
out  of  Homer  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
JLonginus. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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j3d  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit.        Hob 

Grief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul. 

RoscoMHoir. 

It  is  often  said,  after  a  man  has  heard  a  story 
with  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  is  a  very 
good  one  if  it  be  true:  but  as  for  the  following 
relation,  I  should  be  glad  were  I  sure  it  were 
false.  It  is  told  with  such  simplicity;  and  there 
are  so  many  artless  touches  of  distress  in  it,  that 
I  fear  it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart 
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^MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Some  years  ago  it  happened  that  I  lived  in 
the  same  house  witn  a  younff  gentleman  of  ment; 
with  whose  good  qualities  1  was  so  much  taken, 
as  to  make  it  my  endeavour  to  show  as  many  as 
I  was  able  in  myself.  Familiar  converse  im- 
proved general  civilities  into  an  unfeigned  pas- 
sion on  both  sides.  He  watched  an  opportunity 
to  declare  himself  to  me;  and  I  who  could  not  ex- 

Eect  a  man  of  so  great  an  estate  as  his,  received 
is  addresses  in  such  terms  as  ^ave  him  no  reason 
to  believe  I  was  displeased  with  them,  though  I 
did  nothing  to  make  nim  think  me  more  easy  tnan 
was  decent.  His  father  was  a  very  hard  worldly 
man,  and  proud;  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  he  would  easily  be  brought  to  think  there 
was  any  thing  in  any  woman's  person  or  charac 
ter  that  could  balance  the  disadvantage  of  an 
unequal  fortune.  In  the  meantime,  the  son  con- 
tinued his  application  to  me,  and  omitted  no  oc- 
casion of  demonstrating  the  most  disinterested 
passion  imaginable  to  me;  and,  in  plain  direct 
terms,  offered  to  marry  me  privately,  and  keep 
it  so  until  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain  his 
father's  approbation,  or  become  possessed  of  his 
estate.  I  passionately  loved  him,  and  you  will 
believe  I  did  not  deny  such  a  one  what  was  my 
interest  also  to  grant.  However,  I  was  not  so 
young  as  not  to  take  the  precaution  of  carrying 
with  me  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  also  my 
mother's  maid,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
When  that  was  over,  I  demanded  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  minister,  my  husband,  and  the  ser- 
vant I  just  now  spoke  of.  After  our  nuptials,  we 
conversed  together  very  familiarly  in  the  same 
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house;  but  the  restraints  we  were  generally  under, 
aind  the  interviews  we  had  being  stolen  and  in- 
terrupted, made  our  behaviour  to  each  other  have 
rather  the  impatient  fondness  which  is  visible  in 
lovers,  than  the  regular  and  gratified  affection 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  man  and  wife.  This 
observation  made  the  father  very  anxious  for  his 
son,  and  press  him  to  a  m^itch  he  had  in  his  eye 
for  him.  To  relieve  my  husband  from  this  im- 
portunity, and  conceal  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
which  1  had  reason  to  know  would  not  be'  long 
m  my  power  in  town,  it  was  resolved  that  1 
should  retire  into  a  remote  place  in  the  country, 
and  converse,  under  feigned  names,  by  letter. 
We  long  continued  this  way  of  commerce;  and  I, 
t  with  my  needle,  a  few  books,  and  reading  over 
jk  and  over  my  husband's  letters,  passed  my  time 
■  in  a  resigned  expectation  of  better  days.  Be 
■ .  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four  months 
K^  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
F  ter,  who  died  within  a  few  hours  after  her  birth. 
This  accident,  and  the  retired  manner  of  life  I  led, 
gave  criminal  hopes  to  a  neighbouring  brute  of  a 
country  gentleman,  whose  folly  was  the  source 
of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is  one  of  those 
rich  clowns  who  supply  the  want  of  all  manner 
of  breeding  by  the  neglect  of  it,  and  with  noisy 
mirth,  half-understanding,  and  ample  fortune, 
force  themselves  upon  persons  and  things,  with- 
out any  sense  of  time  or  place.  The  poor  igno- 
rant people  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  now  pass- 
ed for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be  so  shy  and 
strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  'squire;  and  were 
bribed  by  him  to  admit  him  whenever  he  thought 
fit     I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  little  parlour 
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which  belonged  to  my  own  part  of  the  house, 
and  musing  over  one  of  the  fondest  of  my  hus- 
band's letters,  in  which  1  always  kept  the  certifi- 
cate of  my  marriage,  when  this  rude  fellow  came 
in,  and,  with  the  nauseous  familiarity  of  such  un- 
bred brutes,  snatched  the  papers  out  of  my  hand. 
I  was  immediately  under  so  great  a  concern,  that 
I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  of  him  to 
return  them.  He,  with  the  same  odious  pretence 
to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore  he  would  read  them. 
I  grew  more  importunate,  he  more  curious,  till 
at  last,  with  an  indignation  arising  from  a  passion 
I  then  first  discovered  in  him,  he  threw  the  pa- 
pers into  the  fire,  swearing,  that  since  he  was  not 
to  read  them,  the  man  who  writ  them  should 
never  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them  over 
again.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  tears  and 
reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf  leave  the 
room  ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  when  I 
had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  this  accident  with  more 
than  ordinary  sorrow;  however,  such  was  then 
my  confidence  in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to 
him  the  misfortune,  and  desired  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  deferred  writing  two  or 
three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in  general, 
that  he  could  not  then  send  me  what  I  asked  for, 
but  when  he  could  find  a  proper  conveyance,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  it.  From  this  time  his 
letters  were  more  cold  every  day  than  another, 
and,  as  he  crew  indifierent,  1  grew  jealous.  This 
has  at  last  brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  both 
the  witnesses  of  my  marriage  dead,  and  that  my 
husband,  after  three  monuis  cohabitation,  has 
buried  a  young  lady  whom  he  married  in  obe- 
dience to  his  mther.     In  a  word,  he  shuns  and 
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disowns  me.  Should  I  come  to  the  house  and 
confront  him,  the  father  would  join  m  support- 
ing him  against  me,  though  he  believed  my  story ; 
should  I  talk  it  to  the  world,  what  reparation  can 
I  expect  for  an  injury  I  can  not  make  out  I  be- 
lieve he  means  to^jring  me,  through  necessity,  to 
resign  my  pretensions  to  him  for  some  provision 
for  my  life;  but  I  will  di^  first  Pray  bid  him 
remember  what  he  said,  and  how  he  was  charm- 
ed, when  he  laughed  at  the  heedless  discovery  I 
often  made  of  mj^elf;  let  him  remember  how 
awkward  I  was  m  my  dissembled  indifference 
towards  him  before  company;  ask  him  howl, 
who  could  never  conceal  my  love  for  him,  at  his 
own  request  can  part  with  him  for  ever?  Oh, 
Mr.  Spectator,  sensible  spirits  know  no  indiffer- 
ence in  marriage;  what  then  do  you  think  is  my 

piercing  affictioni 1  leave  you  to  represent 

my  distress  your  own  way;  in  which  I  desire 
you  to  be  speedy,  if  you  have  compassion  for  in- 
nocence exposed  to  infamy. 

^OCTAVIA.' 
STEELE .  T 


Ki  OOO  €^ 
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Mbdd  wr,  modH  foemina Vibo. 

Sometimes  a  man^  sometimes  a  woman. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reaa 
ers  on  Tuesday  last,  has  brought  me  in  several 
letters,  with  accounts  of  many  private  lives  cast 
into  that  form.     I  have  the  Kate's  Journal,  the 
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Sot's  Journal,  the  Whoremaster's  Journal,  ai%d 
amon£  several  others,  a  very  curious  piece,  la- 
tituled  the  Journal  of  a  Mohock.  By  these  in- 
stances I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my 
readers.  I  did  not  design  so  mu<;h  to  expose  vice 
as  idleness,  and  aimed  at  those  f)ersons  wLo  pass 
away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and  impertinence 
than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences  of  this 
latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated 
in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  In  short,  my  journal 
only  holds  up  foUv  to  the  light,  and  shows  the 
disagreeablenessof  such  actions  as  are  indifferent 
in  themselves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  creatures  endowed  with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require;  she 
seems  by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state 
of  indifierence  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains 
taken  with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had  shown  her 
wholly  divested  of  her  ngitural  innocence,  not- 
withstanding it  might  have  been  more  pleasing 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  have 

Eublished  it;  but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life 
lied  with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gaiety  and  lazi- 
ness, I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  fair  correspon- 
dent 

*  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in 
one  of  your  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed 
mine  according  to  your  orders^  and  herewith  send 
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it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mf.  Specta- 
tor, that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune, 
who  have  had  several  matches  offered  me  for 
these  ten  years  last  past,  and  have  at  present 
warm  applications  made  to  me  by  a  very  pretty 
fellow.  As  I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  1  come  up 
to  town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  m  it 
after  the  manner  you  will  find  in  the  following 
j(Hirnal,  which  I  began  to  write  upon  the  very 
day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject ' 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till 
one  in  the  morning,  for  thinking  of  iny  journal. 

Wednesday.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank  two 
dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after 
them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette;  tried  a 
new  head.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed 
and  washed.     Mem.  I  look  best  in  blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove 
to  the  'Change.     Cheapened  a  couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem,  Mr.  Froth  passed 
by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed,  paid  a  visit  to  old 
lady  Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before  heard 
they  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset  Mem.  Never 
set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in 
the  morning.  Dreamed  that  I  punted  to  Mr. 
Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two 
acts  m  Aurengzebe  a-bed. 
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From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  bor- 
row lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the 
play  bills.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth. 
Mem.  Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  mornrng.  Fontange,  the  tire-wo- 
man, her  account  of  my  lady  Blithe's  wash. 
Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise-shell  comb. 
Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  lady  Hectic  rested 
after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.  Look- 
ed paJe.  Fontange  tells  me  my  glass  is  not  true 
Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four  Dinner  cold  before  I  sat 
down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr. 
Froth's  opinion  of  Milton.  His  account  of  the 
Mohocks.  His  fancy  of  a  pin-cushion.  Picture 
in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.     Old  lady  Faddle 

gromises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.  Lost 
ve  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night.     Went  to  bed. 

Friday,  Eight  in  the  morning.  A-bed.  Read 
over  all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o'clock.  Stayed  within  all  day;  not  at 
home. 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my 
mantua-maker.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribands.  Broke 
my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my 
chamber;  practised  lady  Betty  Modely's  skuttle. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flower- 
ed handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  violet-leaf  in 
it  Eyes  ached,  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw 
by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part 
of  Aurengzebe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 
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From  four  to  twelve.  Chan^d  my  mind, 
dressed,  went  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till 
midnight  Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home.  Con- 
versation: Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace  false  stones. 
Old  lady  Loveday  going  to  be  married  to  a  young 
fellow  that  is  not  worth  a  CToat.  Miss  Prue  gone 
into  the  country.  Tom  Townly  has  red  hair. 
Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth; 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me  Indamora.  * 

Saturday,  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half 
an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it.  Fixed  it 
above  my  left  eye-brow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.  Drank  my  tea  and 
dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  Chapel.  A  great 
deal  of  good  company.  Mem.  Tne  third  air  in 
the  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe  dressed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty  called 
upon  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen 
from  table. 

From  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned  off 
a  footman  for  being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig. 
Bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth 
and  his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act 
Mr.  Froth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me 
to  my  chair.     I  think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

•  A  captive  queen  in  the  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe. 
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Eleven  at  nieht  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy 
dreams.  Metnought  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr. 
Froth. 

Sunday,     Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss 
Kitty.  Aurengzebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me. 
Kitty  repeated  without  book  the  eight  best  lines 
in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobs  to  the  dumb 
man,  according  to  appointment  Told  me  that 
my  lover's  name  began  with  a  G.  Mem,  The 
conjurer  was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's 
name,  &c. 

^  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  Journal,  I 
find  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass 
my  time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed,  never  thought 
of  considering  how  I  did  it  before  I  perused  your 
speculation  ifpon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a 
smgle  action  m  these  five  days  that  I  can  tlio- 
roughly  approve  of,  except  the  working  upon 
the  violet-leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  so  much  of 
my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do  upon  my 
journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off,  if 
vou  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I 
will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  CLARINDA. ' 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  pa- 
per, and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclina- 
tions, I  would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty 
figure  she  would  make  among  posterity,  were 
the  history  of  her  whole  life  published  like  these 
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five  days  of  it.  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with 
an  CT>itaphy  written  by  an  uncertain  author,  on 
Sir  !Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from 
that  of  Clarinda.  ':The  last  thought  of  it  is  so 
very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  reader  will  par- 
don me  the  quotation. 

Oir  THE   COUNTESS  BOWAOER  OF  PEHBROKS. 

•  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another, 
Fjur  and  learn'd,  and  g-ood  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.' 
ADDISOK.  L. 

(#-©©©-€) ' 
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0  curvsB  in  terris  animae,  et  coskstium  inanes!       Per. 

,  O  souls,  in  whom  no  heav'nly  fire  is  found. 
Flat  minds,  and  ever  grov'ling-  on  the  ground!   Drtben 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  materials  you  have  collected  together  to- 
wards a  general  history  of  clubs*  makes  so  bright 
a  part  ofyour  speculations,  that  I  think  it  is  but 
a  justice  we  all  owe  the  learned  world  to  furnish 
you  with  such  assistance  as  may  promote  that 
useful  work.     For  this  reason,  1  could  not  for 

•  This  letter  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Swift,  who  had  great  apprehensions  of  being  murdered 
by  some  of  these  gentry. 
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bear  communicating  to  you  some  imperfect  in- 
formations of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow  them 
a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who  have  lately 
erected  themselves  into  a  nocturnal  fraternity, 
under  the  title  of  the  Mohock  club,  a  name  bcwr- 
rowed,  it  seems,  from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  In- 
dia, who  subsist  by  plundering  and  devouring  all 
the  nations  about  them.  The  president  is  styled 
Emperor  of  the  Mohocks,*  and  his  arms  are  a 
TurJkish  crescent,  which  his  imperial  majesty 
bears  at  present  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner 
engraven  upon  his  forehead.  Agreeable  to  their 
name,  the  avowed  design  of  their  institution  is 
mischief,  and  upon  this  foundation  all  their  rules 
and  orders  are  framed.  An  outrageous  ambition 
of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures is  the  great  cement  of  their  assembly,  and 
the  only  quSification  required  in  the  members. 
In  order  to  exert  this  principle  in  its  full  strength 
and  perfection,  they  take  care  to  drink  them- 
selves to  a  pitch  that  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or  humanity ; 
then  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all  that  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets  through 
which  they  patrole.  Some  are  knocked  down, 
others  stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbonadoed.  To 
put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mortify  some 
of  those  inoffensive  militia,  is  reckoned  a  coup 
d*  Mat.  The  particular  talents  by  which  these 
misanthropes  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
consist  in  the  various  kmds  of  barbarities  which 
they  execute  upon  their  prisoners.     Some  are 

•  The  title  of  one  of  the  four  Indian  kingps  who  visited 
England. 
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celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping  the 
lion  upon  them;  which  is  performed  by  squeez- 
ing the  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and  boring  out  the 
eyes  \vith  their  fingers:  others  are  called  the 
dancing  masters,  and  teach  their  scholars  to  cut 
capers,  by  running  swords  through  their  legs;  a 
new  invention,  whether  originally  French  I  can- 
not tell:  a  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads,  and  com- 
mit certain  indecencies,  or  rather  barbarities,  on 
the  limbs  which  they  expose;  but  these  I  forbear 
to  mention,  because  they  can  not  but  be  very 
shocking  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  Spectator. 
In  this  manner  they  carry  on  a  war  against  man- 
kind; and  by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  policy; 
are  to  enter  into  no  alliances  but  one,  and  that  is 
ofiensive  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy  houses  in 
general,  of  which  they  have  declared  themselves 
protectors  and  guarantees. 

*  I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  only  broken  inco- 
herent memoirs  of  this  wonderful  society,  but 
they  are  the  best  I  have  been  yet  able  to  procure; 
for  being  but  of  late  established,  it  it  not  ripe  for 
a  Just  history;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  aesign 
of  this  trouble  is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so. 
you  have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the 
good  of  vour  countrymen,  to  act,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Spectator,  not  only  the  part  of  a  looker- 
on,  but  an  overseer  of  their  actions;  and  when- 
ever such  enormities  as  this  infest  the  town,  we 
immediately  fly  to  you  for  redress.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  some  thoughtless  youngsters, 
out  of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immode- 
rate fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  ot 
fire,  are  insensibly  hurried  into  this  senseless, 

Vol.  VII.— 8 
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scandalous  project  Such  will  probably  stand 
corrected  by  your  reproofs,  especially  if  you  in- 
form them,  that  it  is  not  courage  for  half  a  score 
of  fellows,  mad  with  wine  and  lust,  to  set  upK)n 
two  or  three  soberer  than  themselves;  and  that 
the  manners  of  Indian  savages  are  not  becoming 
accomplishments  to  an  English  fine  gentleman. 
Such  of  them  as  have  been  bullies  and  scourers 
of  a  long  standing,  and  are  grown  veterans  in  this 
kind  of  service,  are,  I  fear,  too  hardened  to  re- 
ceive any  impressions  from  your  admonitions. 
But  I  beg  you  would  recommend  to  their  peru- 
sal your  ninth  speculation;  they  may  there  be 
taught  to  take  warning  from  the  club  of  duellists; 
ana  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  common  fate  cf 
those  men  of  honour  was  to  be  hanged. 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
March  lOth,  1712.  ^fhilanthropos.' 

The  following  letter  is  of  quite  a  contrary  na- 
ture; but  I  add  it  here,  that  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, at  the  same  view,  how  amiable  ignorance 
may  be  when  it  is  shown  in  its  simplicities,  and 
how  detestable  in  barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an 
honest  countryman  to  his  mistress,  and  came  to 
the  hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped  about 
a -thread-paper,  who  has  long  kept  it  oy  her  as 
an  image  of  artless  love. 

*  To  her  I  very  much  respect,  Mrs.  Mctrgarei  Clark. 

^Lovely,  and  oh!  that  I  could  write  loving 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection 
excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so  happy  as 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and 
comely  body,  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to 
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buy  treacle  or  liquorice  powder  at  the  apothe- 
cary's shop,  I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that 
I  can  no  more  keep  close  my  flaming  desires  to 
become  your  servant.  And  I  am  the  more  bold 
now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  because  I  am 
now  my  own  man,  and  may  match  where  1 
please;  tor  my  father  is  taken  away,  and  now  I 
am  come  to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yard  land,* 
and  a  house;  and  there  is  never  a  yard  land  in 
our  field  but  it  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a 
year  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  halter;  and  all  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters  are  provided  for:  besides,  I  have 
good  household  stun,  though  I  say  it,  both  brass 
and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens;  and  though  my 
house  be  thatched,  yet,  if  you  and  I  match,  it 
shall  go  hard  but  I  will  have  one  half  of  it  slated. 
If  you  think  well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon 
vou  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  made,  and 
nay-harvest  is  in.  I  could,  though  I  say  it,  have 

good . '     The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  posterity 

must  be  contented  to  know  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
Clark  was  very  pretty,  but  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  name  oi  her  lover,  t 

STEELE.  T. 


•  A  yard  land  in  some  countries  contsdns  20,  in  some  24, 
and  in  others  SO  acres. 

-f  This  is  a  genuine  letter  communicated  by  the  ingeni 
ous  antiquary,  Mr.  Willis,  to  Steele.  The  remainder  is 
here  ^ven  on  good  authority — *  good  matches  amongst 
neighbours.  My  mother,  peace  be  to  her  soul,  the  good 
old  genUewoman  left  me  good  store  of  household  linen  of 
her  own  spinning,  a  chest  full.  If  you  and  I  lay  our  means 
together,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  pave  the  way  to  well. 
YfMir  loving  servant  till  death.  Mr.  Gabriel  Bullock,  now 
my  father  is  dead. 
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No.  325.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  13. 

•Quidfrustra  simulacra  fugacia  capias? 


Quodpeiis,  est  nusguam:  quod  amas  (wertere,  perdea. 
Ista  repercussa  quam  cemis  imaginis  umbra  est, 
Nil  habet  ista  sui;  tecum  venitque,  manetque. 
Tecum  discedet  si  iu  discedere  possis,  .  Otid. 

[from  the  FABLX  07   NARCISSUS.] 

What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  move.^ 

What  kindled  in  thee  this  unpitied  love? 

Thy  own  warm  hlush  within  the  water  glows: 

With  thee  the  colour'd  shadow  comes  and  goes: 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies; 

Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  cUes.    Ansisoir, 

Will  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night  with 
an  account  of  a  young  fellow's  first  discovering 
his  passion  to  his  mistress.  The  young  lady  was 
one,  it  seems,  who  had  long  before  conceived  a 
favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  was  still  in  hopes 
that  he  would  some  time  or  other  make  his  ad- 
vances. As  he  was  one  day  talking  with  her  in 
company  of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversation  hap- 
pening to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the  young  la- 
dies was,  by  way  of  raillery,  recommending  a 
wife  to  him;  when,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of 
her  who  languished  for  him  in  secret,  ne  told 
them  with  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  that 
his  heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose 
name  he  thought  himself  ooliged  in  honour  to 
conceal;  but  that  he  could  show  her  picture  in 
the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady,  who 
found  herself  the  most  sensibly  touched  oy  this 
confession,  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
of  snatching  his  box  out  ot  nis  hand.  He  seemed 
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desirous  of  recovering  it,  but  finding  her  resolv- 
ed to  look  into  the  fid,  begged  her,  that  if  she 
should  happen  to  know  the  person,  she  would 
not  reveal  her  name.  Upon  carrying  it  to  the 
window,  she  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
looking-glass,  in  which,  after  she  had  viewed 
her  own  face*  with  more  pleasure  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  she  returned  the  box  with  a 
smile,  telling  him  she  could  not  but  admire  at 
his  choice. 

Will  fancying  that  this  story  took,  immediate- 
ly fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of 
looking-glasses;  and,  applying  himself  to  me, 
asked  if  there  were  an/ looking-glasses  in  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  for  that  he  had 
often  observed,  in  the  translations  of  poems  out 
of  those  languages,  that  people  generally  talked 
of  seeing  themselves  in  wells,  fountains,  lakes 
and  rivers.  Nav,  says  he,  I  remember  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swinging  fel- 
low called  Polypheme,  that  made  use  of  the  sea 
for  his  looking-glass,  and  could  never  dress  him- 
self to  advantage  but  in  a  calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  learning  upon  this  subject,  further  in- 
formed us,  that  there  were  still  several  nations  in 
the  world  so  very  barbarous  as  not  to  have  any 
looking-glasses  among  them;  and  that  he  had 
lately  read  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  ladies  of  Chili  always  dress 
their  heads  over  a  bason  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of 
WilPs  last  night^s  lecture  on  these  natural  mir- 
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rors,  as  it  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  received  the  day  before. 

'  SIR, 

^  I  have  read  your  last  Saturday's  observ'-ations 
on  the  fourth  book  of  Milton  witn  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  hidden 
moral,  which  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  several 
parts  of  the  poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is 
to  desire  your  thoughts,  whether  there  may  not 
also  be  some  moral  couched  under  that  place  in 
the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets  us  know,  that 
the  first  woman,  immediately  after  her  creation, 
ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and  became  so  enamoured 
of  her  own  face,  that  she  had  never  removed  to 
view  any  of  the  other  works  of  nature,  had  not 
she  been  led  ofi"  to  a  man.  If  you  think  fit  to  set 
down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  your  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  the 
quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  filling 
up  of  your  paper. 

*  Your  humble  servant,        ^  r.  t.' 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  querist, 
is  so  strong,  that  I  can  not  forbear  closingwith 
it  The  passage  he  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's 
speech  to  Adam,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  the  whole  poem. 

That  day  I  oft  remeAiber,  when  from  sleep 

I  first  avak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  on  flow'rs,  nmch  wond'ring^  where. 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  broup^ht,  and  how* 

Not  distant  far  fi*om  thence  a  murm'rmg^  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoy'd 
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Pure  as  th*  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went 
With  uaexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me;  I  started  back, 
It  started  back;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retum'd, 
Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love*    There  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire^ 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me,  *  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself. 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes;  but  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shall  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  calPd 
Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led?  ' 

Till  I  espy'd  thee,  fair  indeed,  and  tall. 
Under  a  plaintain;  yetmethought  less  fair. 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  wsct^ry  image;  back  I  tum'd; 
Thou  following,  ery'dst  aloud, — *  Return,  fair  Eve; 
Whom  fly*st  thou?  Whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him  thou  art 
His  flesh,  his  bone;  to  g^ve  thee  being",  I  lent 
Oi|t  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thpe  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear: 
Part  of  ray  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 
My  other  halfi' — With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seiz'd  mine,  I  yielded;  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  g^ce 
And  wisdomji  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
So  spake  our  general  mothi^r— ^- 
Bt7PG£LL.  SL 
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carried  to  the  parlour  fire;  and  I  will  come  down 
soon  after,  ana  give  him  an  opportunity  to  break 
his  mind.     I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

*MARY  COMFIT.' 

^  If  I  observe  he  can  not  speak,  I  will  give  him 
time  to  recoveif  himself,  and  ask  him  liow  he 
does.^ 

*  DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  beg  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and  by 
the  first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes 
of  longing  in  women;  or  put  me  out  of  fear  that 
my  wife  will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of 
something  as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has 
yet  appeared  to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child 
IS  to  Dear  a  resemblance  of  what  is  desired  by 
the  mother.  I  have  been  married  upwards  of  six 
years,  have  had  four  children,  and  my  wife  is  now 
nig  with  the  fifth.  The  expenses  she  has  put  me 
to  in  procuring  what  she  nas  longed  for  during 
her  pregnancy  with  them,  would  not  only  have 
handsomely  defrayed  the  charges  of  the  month, 
but  of  their  education  too ;  her  fancy  being  so  ex- 
orbitant for  the  first  year  or  two,  as  not  to  confine 
itself  to  the  usual  objects  of  eatables  and  drinka- 
bles, but  running  out  after  equipages  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  like  extravagances.  1  o  trouble  you 
only  with  a  few  of  them;  when  she  was  with 
child  of  Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she  came  home  one 
day  just  fainting,  and  told  me  she  had  been  vi- 
siting a  relation,  whose  husband  had  made  her  a 
present  of  a  chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of  horses; 
and  that  she  was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a 
week  longer,  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the  fellow 
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f  her  own  within  that  time;  this,  rather 
se  an  heir,  I  readily  comphed  with.  Then 
niture  of  her  best  room  must  be  instantly 
d,  or  she  should  mark  the  child  with  some 
frightful  figures  in  the  old-fashioned  ta- 
Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and 
iging  saved  that  bout  When  she  went 
lolly,  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new 
plate,  and  as  much  china  as  would  have 
led  an  India  shop:  these  also  I  cheerfully 
1,  for  fear  of  being  father  to  an  Indian 

Hitherto  1  found  her  demands  rose  upon 
concession;  and  had  she  gone  on,  I  nad 
lined ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  with  her  third, 
was  Peggy,  the  height  of  her  imagination 
lown  to  the  corner  of  a  venison  pasty,  and 
it  her  once  even  upon  her  knees  to  gnaw 

ears  of  a  pig  from  the  spit  The  gratifi- 
1  of  her  palate  were  easily  preferred  to 
>f  her  vanity;  and  sometimes  a  partridge 
lail,  a  wheat  ear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark, 
heerfully  purchased;  nay,  I  could  be  con- 
though  1  were  to  feed  her  with  green  peas 
il,  or  cherries  in  May.  But  with  the  babe 
w  goes,  she  is  turned  girl  again,  and  fallen 
ig  of  chalk,  pretending  it  will  make  the 

skin  white,  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but 

bear  her  company,  to  prevent  its  having 
i  of  my  brown:  in  this,  however,  I  have 
ed  to  deny  her.  No  longer  ago  than  yes- 
,  as  we  were  coming  to  town,  she  saw  a 
of  crows  so  heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a 
)f  horse-flesh,  that  she  had  an  invincible 
to  partake  with  them;  and  (to  my  infinite 
le)  pegged  the  coachman  to  cut  her  off*  a 
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slice  as  if  it  were  for  himself;  which  the  fellow 
did;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  she  fell  to  it 
with  such  an  appetite,  that  she  seemed  rather  to 
devour  than  eat  it  What  her  next  sally  will  be, 
I  can  not  guess;  but  in  the  mean  time,  my  re^ 
quest  to  you  is,  that  if  there  be  any  way  to  come 
at  these  wild  unaccountable  rovings  of  imagina- 
tion by  reason  and  argument,  you  would  speedi- 
ly afford  us  your  assistance.  This  exceeds  the 
grievance  of  pin-money;  and  I  think  in  every 
settlement  thei^e  ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that 
the  father  should  be  answerable  for  the  longings 
of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impatiently  expect 
your  thoughts  in  this  matter,  and  am,  sir, 
^  Your  most  obliged,  and 

^  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

*  T.  B.' 

^  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the  next 
child  will  love  horses  as  much  as  Molly  does 
china-ware.^ 

STEELE.  T. 


•<J-0©e-i> 
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Major  rerum  mihi  nasdtur  ordo,     Viro. 


A  larger  scene  of  action  is  display'd.     Drtden. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book  how  the 
evil  spirit  practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep, 
in  order  to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity, 
pride,  and  ambition.  The  author,  who  shows  a 
wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in 
preparing  the  reader  for  the  several  occurrences 
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that  arise  in  it,  founds,  upon  the  abovemention- 
ed  circumstance,  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book. 
Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep; 
with  an  unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The 
posture  in  which  he  regards  her  is  described 
with  a  tenderness  not  to  bo  expressed,  as  the 
whisper  with  which  he  awakens  iier  is  the  soft- 
est that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was,  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing"  cheek, 
As  though  unquiet  rest:  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces:  then,,  with  voice, 
Mild,  as  when  Zephjrrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus — Awake, 
My  fiurest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake:  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us:  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sit  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  swefets. 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startl*d  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake: 

O  sole,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose; 
My  glory,  my  perfection!  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  retum'd 

I  can  not  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye 
very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  poetry, 
and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  m 
Homer,  who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of 
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Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the 
poet  in  the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occa- 
sion, and  filled  with  the  same  pleasing  images  of 
nature.     (See  No.  388.) 

^  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  rise  up, 
my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away;  for  fo 
the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  sinc- 
ing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  tne  tender  grape 
give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away. 

^  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the 
field;  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us 
see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grapes 
appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth.* 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

-Where  the  sapient  king^ 


Held  dalliance  with  his  £^r  Eg'yptlan  spouse, 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in 
his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  lull  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
gendering pride^  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is 
that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awaken- 
ed by  Adam,  in  th^  foUpwing  beautiful  lines: 

why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve!  Now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent;  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling^  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labouiM  song:  now  pc^^s 
Full-orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
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Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  thin^;  in  vaih, 
If  none  regard.     Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes^ 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature*s  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment. 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty,  still  to  gaze. 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam 
Jk  through  the  whole  work  in  such  sentiments 
J  these;  but  flattery  and  falsehood  are  not  the 
jurtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
eard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting 
ily  in  a  dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
nagination.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  -same 
ind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvi- 
18  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of 
le  poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the 
irticulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that 
ley  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in 
le  ninth  book.  Ishall  only  add,  that  though  the 
Lsion  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circum- 
ances  of  it  are  full  of  thatwildness  and  inconsist- 
icy  which  are  natural  to  a  dream.  Adam,  con- 
>rmable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom, 
istructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd} 
Bat  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  feaPd  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of 
16  of  those  psalms,  where,  in  the  overflowings 
ji^ratitude  and  praise,  the  psalmist  calls  not  only 
)0Q  the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
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parts  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him 
in  extolling  their  common  Maker,  Invocations 
of  this  nature  All  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  ot 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm 
which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  call- 
ing upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times 
a  proper  kind  of  worship,  it  was  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the 
creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  con- 
sequently could  be  acquainted  with  those  many 
topics  of  praise  which  might  afford  matter  to  the 
devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  remark 
the  beautifui  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through 
this  whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolu- 
tion with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches 
which  are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I 
proceed  to  the  description  which  the  poet  gives 
of  Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the 
throne,  and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  an- 
gels, is  finely  imaged.  As  Slilton  every  where 
fills  his  poem  with  circumstances  that  are  marvel- 
lous and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of 
heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner  that  it 
opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach  of  the  angel 
who  was  to  pass  through  ii 

'Till  at  the  pate 

Of  heav*n  atriy'd,  the  gate  Belr-open'd  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turnings  m  by  work 
Divine,  the  Mv'relgn  Architect  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or 
three  passages  in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  par- 
ticular, where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says 
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that  he  had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on 
golden  wheels;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go 
of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  the  go(&,  and 
when  there  was  no  more  use  for  them,  return 
acain  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied 
Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Da- 
cier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  whether  in  this  particular 
of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  probable.  As.  the  miraculous  workmanship 
of  Milton^s  eates  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this 
of  the  tripods,  so  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  it,  had  he  not  been  supported  in 
it  by  a  passage  in  the  scripture,  which  speaks  of 
svheels  m  heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved 
rf  themselves,  or  stood  still  in  conformity  with 
the  cherubim,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  thoughts;  because  in  the  follow- 
ing book  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah 
svith  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Eze- 
kiePs  vision. 

■     Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers, 
ivho  are  for  vindicating  every  thing  that  is  cen- 
sured in  Homer  by  something  parallel  in  holy 
^vrit,  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had 
they  thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripods 
with  Ezekielf  s  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure 

of  his  person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours. 
Vol.  VIL — i 
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Several  of  the  French,  Italian,*  and  English  poets, 
have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  de- 
scription of  angels;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  so  fineljr  drawn,  and  so  con- 
formable to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them 
in  scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After  having  set 
him  forth  in  all  hi?  heavenly  plumage,  and  re- 
presented him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the 
poet  concludes  his  description  with  a  circum- 
stance which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

-Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 


And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide.  *f 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  angels; 
his  passing  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets;  his 
distant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.  The  author 
afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  description  of 
Eve  in  her  domestic  employments. 

*  So  saying,  with  despatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order  so  contriv'd,  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change; 
Bestirs  her  then,'  &c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same 
book,  the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our 
first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so  many  pleasing 

•  See  Tasso's  description  of  Michael's  descent  from  hea 
ven,  69.  v.  60. 
t  Homer's  II,  24.  v.  339.   Virgil's  ^n.  4.  v.  238. 
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ind  strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none 
ist  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work, 
atural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same 
submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  be- 

had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest;  the 
lail  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the 
if  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  minis- 
;  the  table,  are  circumstances  which  de- 
be  admired. 

el's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to 
ity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character 
ibie  spirit,  with  which  the  author  has  so 
jly  introduced  him.  He  had  received 
9ns  to  converse  with  Adam  as  one  friend 
s  with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
^ho  was  contriving  his  destruction;  ac- 
p-  he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  ta- 
Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Para- 
he  occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his 
i  on  the  food  of  angels.  After  having 
3red  into  conversation  with  man  upon 
iifferent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his 
e,  and  makes  a  natural  transition  to  the 
f  that  fallen  angel  who  was  employed  in 
mvention  of  our  first  pai-ents. 

followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in 
paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated 
n  of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning 
ePs  speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes 
a  of  the  -^neid  to  begin  in  the  second 
hat  poem.  I  could  allege  many  reasons 
rawing  the  action  of  the  JEneid  rather 
immediate  beginning  in  the  first  book, 
a  its  remote  oeginning  in  the  second; 
r  why  I  have  consider^  the  sacking  of 
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Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  criticism,  and  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  those  who  have  read  my 
first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Which- 
soever of  itie  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Mil- 
ton's action  is  preserved  according  to  either  of 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of  man  in  its 
immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
resolutions  taken  in  me  infernal  council,  or  in  its 
more  remote  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
first  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  The  occa- 
sion which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  an  the 
opinion  of  some  great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most 
proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great 
fore  of  imagination  and  a  fine  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  learned  reader  can  not  but  be  pleas- 
ed with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  last 
of  the  following  lines. 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing*  as  a  mount 
Rius'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'ra 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rbcks  of  gold* 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which 
he  tells  us  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called 
by  difiei'ent  names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the 
language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with 
his  usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place  where* 
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in  he  has  likewise  the  authority  of  scripture  to 
justify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the 
only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels  pre- 
servea  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exnibits  to 
us  a  noble  morS  of  religious  singularity.  The 
zeal  of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the 
character  which  is  given  us  of  nim  denotes  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends  he- 
roic virtue.  The  author  doubtless  designed  it 
as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in 
their  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among"  the  faithless,  faithfiU  only  he; 
Among"  innumerable  false,  unmov*d, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrifi'd. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single.     Frohi  amidst  them  forth  he  pass*d. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught: 
And  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tum*d 
On  those  proud  tow'rs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 
ADDISON.  L. 
(i-^©©-i) 

No.  328.    MONDAY,  MARCH  17. 

Nuttum  ^  labore  me  recUnat  otlum.        Hob. 
No  ease  doth  lay  me  down  from  psdn.      Cbebgh. 

^MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  As  I  believe  this  is  the  first  complaint  that 
ever  was  made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are 
the  £rst  person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  myself 
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to  lay  it  before.  When  I  tell  you  I  have  a  healthy 
vigorous  constitution,  a  plentiful  estate,  no  inor- 
dinate desires,  and  am  mamed  to  a  virtuou 
lovely  woman,  who  neither  wante  wit  nor  good 
nature,  and  by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring 
to  perpetuate  my  family,  you  will  naturally  con- 
clude me  a  happy  man.  But  notwithstanding 
these  promising  appearances,  I  am  so  far  from 
it,  that  the  prospect  of  being  ruined  and  undone, 
by  a  sort  of  extravagance  which  of  late  years  is 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  crept  into  every  fash- 
ionable family,  deprives  me  of  all  the  comforts  of 
my  life,  and  renders  me  the  most  anxious  miscra- 
rable  man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who  was  the  only 
child  and  darling  care  of  an  indulgent  mother, 
employed  her  early  years  in  learning  all  those 
accomplishments  we   generally   understand  by 

§ood-breeding  and  a  polite  education.  She  sings, 
ances,  plays  on  the  lute  and  harpsichordjpaints 
prettily,  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  has  made  a  considerable  procress  in 
Italian.  She  is  besides  excellently  skilled  in  all 
domestic  sciences,  as  preserving,  pickling,  pastry, 
making^ wines  of  fruits  of  our  own  growth,  em- 
broidering, and  needle-works  of  every  kind. 
Hitherto  you  will  be  apt  to  think  there  is  very  lit- 
tle cause  of  complaint,  but  suspend  your  opinion 
till  I  have  further  explained  myseli,  and  then  I 
make  no  question  but  you  will  come  over  to  mine. 
You  are  not  to  imagine  I  find  fault  that  she  either 
possesses  or  takes  delight  in  the  exercise  of  those 
qualifications  I  just  now  mentioned;  it  is  the  im- 
moderate fondness  she  has  to  them  that  I  lament; 
and  that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  innoc^ 
■amusement wid  recreation  oflife,  is  become  the 
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whole  business  and  study  of  hers.  The  six  ra 
we  are  in  town  (for  the  year  is  equally  di 
between  that  and  the  country)  from  almost 
of  day  till  noon,  the  whole  morning  is  laid  < 
practising  with  her  several  masters,  and  to 
up  the  losses  occasioned  by  her  absence  in 
ttier,  every  day  in  the  week  their  attendance 
3uired;  and  as  they  are  all  people  emine 
tneir  professions,  their  skill  and  time  must  1 
jompensed  accordingly:  so  how  far  these 
;les  ey tend  I  leave  you  to  judge.  Limnine 
vould  think/  is  no  expensive  diversion;  t 
»he  manages  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  conside 
iddition  to  her  disbursements;  which  jou 
jasily  believe,  when  you  know  she  paints 
or  all  her  female  acquaintance,  and  draws  a] 
•elations'  pictures  in  miniature;  the  first  mu 
nounted  by  nobody  but  Colmar,  and  the  < 
iet  hy  nobody  but  Charles  Mather.  What 
ows  is  still  much  worse  than  the  former;  f( 
L  told  you,  she  is  a  great  artist  at  her  needle 
ncredible  what  sums  she  expends  in  embroic 
or  besides  what  is  appropriated  to  her  pen 
ise,  as  mantuas,  petticoats,  stomachers,  banc 
:hiefs,  purses,  pincushions,  and  working-api 
he  keeps  four  French  protestants  contini 
smployed  in  making  divers  pieces  of  superfl 
urniture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  clc 
»eds,  window-curtains,  easy-chairs,  and  ta 
ets:  nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaii 
ler  from  this  extravagance,  while  she  obstii 
y  persists  in  thinking  it  a  notable  piece  of  j 
lousewifery,  because  they  are  made  at  homCj 
he  has  had  some  share  in  the  performs 
rhere  would  be  no  end  of  relating  to  yoi 
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particulars  of  the  annual  charge,  m  furnishing 
tier  store-room  with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and 
preserves;  for  she  is  not  contented  with  having 
every  thing,  unless  it  be  done  every  way,  in 
which  she  consults  an  hereditary  book  of  receipts; 
for  her  female  ancestors  have  been  always  famed 
for  good  housewifery,  one  of  whom  is  made  im- 
mortal by  giving  her  name  to  an  eye-water  and 
two  sorts  of  puddings.  I  can  not  undertake  to 
recite  all  her  medicmal  preparations,  as  salves, 
serecloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials,  ratafia, 
persico,  orange-flower,  and  cherry-brandy,  toge- 
ther with  innumerable  sorts  of  simple  waters. 
But  there  is  nothing  I  lay  so  much  to  heart  as 
that  detestable  catalogue  of  counterfeit  wines, 
which  derive  their  names  from  the  fruits,  herbs, 
or  trees,  of  whose  juices  they  are  chiefly  com- 
pounded; they  are  loathsome  to  the  taste  and 
pernicious  to  the  health;  and  as  they  seldom  sur- 
vive the  year,  and  then  are  thrown  away,  under 
a  false  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  affirm  they 
stand  me  in  more  than  if  1  entertained  all  our 
visiters  with  the  best  burgimd)^  and  champaign. 
Coffee,  chocolate,  green,  imperial,  peco,  and  bo- 
hea  teas,  seem  to  be  trifles;  but  when  the  proper 
appurtenances  of  the  tea-table  are  added,  they 
swell  the  account  higher  than  one  would  imagine. 
I  can  not  conclude  without  doing  her  justice  in 
one  article,  where  her  frugality  is  so  remarkable, 
I  must  not  deny  her  the  merit  of  it,  and  that  is 
in  relation  to  her  children,  who  are  all  confined, 
both  boys  and  girls,  to  one  large  room  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors, 
and  bars  to  the  windows;  under  the  care  and  tui- 
tion of  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  dry  nurse  to 
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;randmother.  This  is  their  residence  all  the 
round;  and  as  they  are  never  allowed  to  ap- 
she  prudently  thinks  it  needless  to  be  at 
jxpense  in  apparel  or  learning.  Her  eldest 
iter  to  this  day  would  have  neither  read  nor 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who  being 
on  of  a  countiy  attorney,  has  taught  her 
a  hand  aS  is  generally  used  for  engrossing 
In  chancery.  By  this  time  I  have  sufiS€ient- 
ed  your  patience  with  mv  domestic  eriev- 
;  which!  hope  you  will  agree  could  not 
be  contained  in  a  narrower  compass,  when 
consider  what  a  paradox  I  undertook  to 
kain  in  the  beginning  of  my  epistle,  and 
h  manifestly  appears  to  be  but  too  melancho- 
ruth.  Ana  now  I  heartily  wish  the  relation 
e  given  of  my  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  and 
it  to  the  public.  By  the  example  I  have 
jfbre  them,  the  truly  virtuous  wives  may 
to  avoid  those  errors  which  have  so  unhap* 
misled  mine,  and  which  are  visibly  these 
it  First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  of 
jsteem,  and  fixing  her  aflfections  upon  such 
;s  as  are  only  the  trappings  and  decorations 
r  sex.  Secondly,  in  not  distinguishine  what 
nes  the  different  stages  of  life.  And,  lastly, 
buse  and  corru|*tion  of  some  excellent  quaii- 
which,  if  circumscribed  within  just  bounds, 
d  have  been  the  blessing  and  prosjierity  of 
imWjy  but  by  a  vicious  extreme  are  like  to 
3  bane  and  destruction  of  it' 

DISON,*  L. 

ie  original  paper,  No.  328,  was  written  by  Steele, 
ithdrawn,  and  this  written  by  Addison,  end  substU 
for  it. 
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No.  329.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  18. 

Ire  tamen  restai,  Numa  quo  devenitf  et  Ancus,    Hob. 

With  Ancus,  and  with  Numa,  kings  of  Romfi, 
We  must  descend  into  the  silent  tomb. 

My  fnend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the 
other  night,  that  he  nad  been  reading  my  paper 
upon  Westminster-abbey,  (No.  26,)  Jn  which, 
says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies. 
He  told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I 
had  promised  another  paper  upon  the  tombs,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  go  and  see  them  with 
me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had  read 
history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this 
came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  summer  upon 
Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted  several 
times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  pro- 
mised to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we 
might  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

1  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands, 
who  always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner 
dressed  than  he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow 
Trueby's  water,  which  he  told  me  he  always 
drank  before  he  went  abroad.  He  recommended 
to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the  same  time,  with  so 
much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear  drink- 
mg  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it 
very  unpalatable,  upon  which  the  knight,  ob- 
serving that  I  had  made  several  wry  faces,  ^old 
me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
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that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against 
the  stone  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he 
had  done  was  out  of  cood-will.  Sir  Roger  told 
me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very- 
good  for  a  man  whilst  he  staid  in  town,  to  keep 
off  infection,  and  that  he  got  together  a  Quantity 
of  it,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  oeing  at 
Dantzic;  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one 
of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid 
him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it  was 
an  elderly  man  that  drove  it 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs. 
Trueby's  water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  True- 
by  was  one  who  did  more  good  than  all  the  doc- 
tors and  apothecaries  in  the  country;  that  she 
distilled  every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles 
of  her;  that  she  aistributed  her  water  gratis 
among  all  sorts  of  people;  to  which  the  knight 
addedthat  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match 
between  him  and  her;  and  truly,  says  Sir  Roger, 
if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could  not 
have  done  better. 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's 
telling  him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our 
going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree 
was  good;  upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would 
warrant  it,  the  knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he 
looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in  without 
farther  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  pop- 
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ins  out  his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from 
is  box,  and  upon  his  presenting  himself  at  the 
window,  askea  him  if  ne  smokea;  as  I  was  con- 
sidering what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him 
stop  by  the  way  at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and 
take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing 
material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  tne  west  end 
of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
knight  pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the 
new  monuments,  and  cried  out,  *  A  brave  man, 
I  warrant  him!'  Passing  afterwards  by  Sir 
Cloudslev  Shovel,  he  flung  his  hand  that  way, 
and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudslev  Snovel,  a  very  gallaiit 
man!'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's  tonal),  the 
knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  man- 
ner, *  Dr.  Busby!  a  great  man:  he  whipped  my 
grandfather;  a  very  great  man!  I  should  have 

tone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a  block- 
ead;  a  very  great  man!' 
We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger  planting 
himself  at  our  historian's  elbow,  WdS  very  atten- 
tive to  every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the 
account  he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off 
the  king  otMorocco^s  head.  Among  several 
other  figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  seethe 
statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and  concluding 
them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the 
figure  which  represents  that  martyr  to  good 
housewifery,  who  died  by  the:  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight 
was  very  inqubitive  into  her  name  and  family; 
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and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for 
time,  *  I  wonder/ says  he, '  that  Sir  Richard 


for  some 

Baker 

has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chroniclie. ' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard 
that  the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of 
them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was 
called  Jacob's  pillar,  sat  himself  dowti  in  the 
chair,  and  looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old 
Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter,  what  authori- 
ty they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in 
Scotland?  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him 
an  answer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger 
a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned;  but 
our  euide  not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the 
knijght  soon  recovered  his  good  humour,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble  were 
with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  .go 
hard,  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of 
one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  th^  next  place,  laid  his  hand 
upon  Edward  the  Third's  sword,  and  leaning 
upon  the  pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  black  prince,  concluding,  that  in  Sir 
Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Edward  me  Third  was 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
Enriish  throne.      ^  ^ 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's 
tomb,  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil;  and 
afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which  he 
shook  his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  read- 
ing in  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
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where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head;  and  upon  giving  us  to 
know  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since;  *  some 
whig,  ni  warrant  you,^  says  Sir  Roger;  <you 
ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better;  they  will 
carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportu- 
nities of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  who  as  our  knight  observed 
with  some  surprise  had  a  great  many  kings  in 
him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not  seen  in  the 
abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased 
to  see  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion 
for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respect- 
ful gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit  that  the  benevolence  of  my 
good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every 
one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to 
our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
traordinary man;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
Norfolk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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No.  330.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19. 

Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia Jut. 

To  youth  the  tenderest  reg^d  is  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two  very 
considerate  correspondents,  both  under  twenty 
yeai's  of  age,  are  very  good  arguments  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  into  consideration  the  many  in- 
cidents which  anect  the  education  of  youth.  ^  ^ 

*  SIR, 

*  I  have  long  expected,  that,  m  the  course  of 
your  observations  upon  the  several  parts  of  hu- 
man life,  you  would  one  time  or  other  fall  upon 
a  subject,  which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  What  I  mean  is, 
the  patronage  of  young  modest  men  to  such  as 
are  able  to  countenance  and  introduce  them  into 
the  world.  For  want  of  such  assistances,  a  youth 
of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty  when 
his  circumstances  are  low,  and  runs  into  riot  and 
excess  when  his  fortunes  arc  plentiful.  I  can  not 
make  myself  better  understood  than  by  sending 
you  a  history  of  myself,  which  I  shall  desire  you 
to  insert  in  your  paper,  it  being  the  only  way  I 
have  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  highest 
obligations  imaginable. 

*  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon 
don,  who  by  many  losses  was  reduced  from  a 
very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  very  narrow 
circumstances,  in  comparison  to  that  of  his  former 
abundance.  This  took  away  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  all  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortune 
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which  he  now  thought  desperate;  insomuch  that 
he  died  without  a  will;  having  before  buried  my 
mother  in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfortunes.  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  I  lost  my  father, 
and  an  estate  of  £200  a-year  came  into  my  pos- 
session, without  friend  or  guardian  to  instruct  me 
in  the  management  or  enjoyment  of  it.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted 
no  director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  found  me 
out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and  led  me  into 
all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I  was  capable)  that 
niy  companions  and  I  could  not  well  be  supplied 
without  running  in  debt;  which  I  did  very  frank- 
ly, till  I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  with  a  guard, 
strong  enough  for  the  most  desperate  assassin,  to 
a  baiufif's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  sur- 
rounded with  very  merry,  but  not  very  agreeable 
company.  As  soon  as  I  had  extricated  myselt 
from  that  shameful  confinement,  I  reflected  upon 
it  with  so  much  horror,  that  I  deserted  all  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  took  chambers  in  an  Inn  of 
Court,  with  a  resolution  to  study  the  law  with  all 
possible  application.  But  I  trifled  away  a  whole 
year  in  looting  over  a  thousand  intricacies  with- 
out a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doubt;  so 
that  I  only  lived!^  there  among  men,  as  little  chil- 
dren {U'e  Hent  to  school  before  they  are  capable  of 
improvement,  only  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  In 
the  midst  of  this  state  of  suspense,  not  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  myself,  I  was  sought  for  by  a 
relation  of  mine,  who,  upon  observing  a  good  in- 
clination in  me,  used  me  with  great  familiarity, 
and  carried  me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  When 
I  came  there,  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  good 
company  in  the  county;  and  the  great  obligation 
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'^e  to  him  for  this  kind  notice,  and  residence 
him  ever  since,  has  made  so  strong  an  im- 
ion  upon  me,  that  he  has  an  authonty  of  a 
r  over  me,  founded  upon  the  love  of  a  bro- 
I  have  a  good  study  of  books,  a  good  sta- 
f  horses  always  at  my  command;  and  though 
not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  familiar 
erse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
;  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an  effect  upon  me 
nakes  me  acceptable  wherever  I  go.  Thus, 
Spectator,  by  this  gentleman's  favour  and 
nage,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser 
icher  every  day  I  live.  I  speak  this,  as  well 
ibscribing  the  initial  letters  of  my  name  to 
t  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation  of 
irtue.     It  would  be  a  worthy  work  to  show 

great  charities  are  to  be  done  without  ex- 
5,  and  how  many  noble  actions  are  lost,  out 
idvertency  in  persons  capable  of  performing 
,  if  they  were  put  in  mind  of  it.  If  a  gen- 
m  of  figure  in  a  county  would  make  his  fa- 
a  pattern  of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  breed- 
md  would  kindly  endeavour  to  influence  the 
ition  and  growing  prospects  of  the  younger 
y  about  him,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  would 
him  a  great  deal  of  stale  beer  on  a  public  oc- 
a,  and  render  him  the  leader  of  his  country 

their  gratitude  to  him,  instead  of  being  a 

to  their  riots  and  tumults  in  order  to  be 
their  representative.  The  same  thing  might 
commended  to  all  who  have  made  any  pro- 

in  any  parts  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at 
iegree  m  a  profession:  others  may  gain  pre- 
mts  and  fortunes  from  their  patrons,  but  1 
I  hope,  received  from  mine  good  habits  and 
L.  m— 6 
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virtues.  I  repeat  to  vou,  sir,  my  request  to  print 
this,  in  return  for  all  the  evil  a  helpless  orphan 
shall  ever  escape,  and  all  the  good  he  shall  re- 
ceive in  this  life:  both  which  are  wholly  ovying 
to  this  ^ntleman's  favour  to,  sir, 

<Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  I  am  a  lad  of  about  fourteen.  I  find  a  mighty 
pleasure  in  learning.  I  have  been  at  the  Latin 
school  four  years.  1  do  not  know  I  ever  played 
truant,  or  neglected  any  task  my  master  ever 
set  me,  in  my  life.  I  think  on  what  I  read  in 
school  as  I  go  home  at  noon  and  night,  and  so 
intently,  that  I  have  often  gone  half  a  mile  out 
of  my  way,  not  minding  whither  I  went.  Our 
maid  tells  me  she  often  hears  me  talk  Latin  in 
my  sleep:  and  I  dream  two  or  three  nights  in  a 
week  I  am  reading  Juvenal  and  Homer.  My 
master  seems  as  well  pleased  with  my  perform- 
ances as  any  boy's  in  the  same  class.  I  think, 
if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  would  choose  rather 
to  be  a  scholar  than  a  prince  without  learning.  I 
have  a  very  good  affectionate  father;  but  though 
very  rich,  yet  so  mighty  near,  that  he  thinls 
much  of  the  charges  of  my  education.  He  often 
tells  me  he  believes  my  schooling  will  ruin  him; 
lliat  I  cost  him  God  knows  what  in  books.  I 
tremble  to  tell  him  I  want  one.  I  am  forced  to 
keep  my  pocket-money,  and  lay  it  out  for  a  book, 
now  and  then  that  he  does  not  know  of.  He  has 
ordered  my  master  to  buy  no  more  b.ooks  for 
me,  but  says  he  will  buy  tnem  himself.  I  asked 
him  for  Horace  the. other  day,  and  he  told  me  in 
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a  passion,  he  did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it,  but 
only  my  master  ha(J  a  mind  to  make  him  think 
I  had  got  a  great  way  in  my  learning.  I  am 
sometimes  a  month  benind  other  boys  m  getting 
the  books  my  master  gives  orders  for.  All  the 
boys  in  the  school,  but  1,  have  the  classic  authors 
in  usuin  Delphinij  gilt  and  lettered  on  the  back. 
My  father  is  often  reckoning  up  how  long  I  have 
been  at  school,  and  tells  me  he  fears  I  do  little 
eood.  My  father's  carriage  so  discourages  me, 
that  he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  melancholy. 
My  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with  me: 
I  am  afraid  to  tell  him;  for  he  is  a  man  that  loves 
to  encourage  learning,  and  would  be  apt  to  chide 
my  father,  and  not  knowing  his  temper,  may 
make  him  worse.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  love 
for  learning,  I  beg  you  would  give  me  some  in- 
structions in  this  case,  and  persuade  parents  to 
encourage  their  children  when  they  find  them 
diligent  and  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  heard 
some  parents  say,  they  would  do  any  thing  for 
their  children  if  they  would  but  mind  their  learn- 
ing: I  would  be  glad  to  be  in  their  place.  Dear 
sir,  pardon  my  boldness.  If  you  will  but  con- 
sider and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray  for  your 
prosperity  as  long  as  I  live. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  JAMES  DISCIPULUS.' 

London^  March  2,  1711. 

STSELE.  T. 
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StoUdam  praebet  iihi  vellen  harham,     Psbs. 

Holds  out  his  foolish  beard  for  thee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
in  Westminster-abbey,  I  observed  that  he  stood 
longer  than  ordinary  oefore  the  bust  of  a  venera- 
ble old  man.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason 
of  it,  when  after  some  time  he  pointed  to  the 
figure,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  our 
forefathers  looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards 
than  we  do  without  them?  ^  For  my  part,'  says 
he,  ^  when  I  am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  tne 
country,  and  see  my  ancestors,  who  many  of 
them  ciied  before  they  were  of  my  aee,  I  can  not 
forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many  old  patriarchs, 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  upon  myself  as  an 
idle  smock-faced  young  fellow.  I  love  to  see 
your  Abrahams,  your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacol)s, 
as  we  have  them  m  old  pieces  of  tapesti  y,  with 
beards  below  their  girdles,  that  cover  half  the 
hangings.'  The  knight  added,  if  I  would  re- 
commend beards  in  one  of  my  papers,  and  en- 
deavour to  restore  human  faces  to  their  ancient 
dignity,  that  upon  a  month's  warning  he  would 
undertake  to  lead  up  the  fashion  himself  in  a  pair 
of  whiskers. 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  fancy;  but  after  we 
parted,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  meta- 
morphoses our  faces  have  undergone  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  was,  for  many  ages,  looked 
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apon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian  more  than 
once  rallies  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  who 
endeavoured  to  rival  one  another  in  beards;  and 
represents  a  learned  man  who  stood  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  philosophy,  as  unqualified  for  it  by 
the  shortness  of  his  beard. 

^lian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilus,  the  pretend- 
ed critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato, 
and  thought  himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  tells  us,  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very 
lonff  beard  that  hung  down  upon  his  breast,  but 
no  hair  upon  his  head,  which  he  always  kept 
close  shaved;  regarding,  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his 
head  as  so  many  sucKers,  which,  if  they  had 
been  suffered  to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away 
the  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that  means 
have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  was  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint 
in  his  effigies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
out a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  thq 
world  has  formerly  paid  to  bea,rds;  and  tJiat  a 
barber  was  not  then  allowed  to  make  those  de- 
predations on  the  faces  of  the  learned  which  have 
been  i>erniitted  him  of  late  years. 

Accordingly,  several  wise  nations  havQ  beea 
so  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to 
their  beards,  that  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the 
point  of  honour  principally  in  that  part.  The 
Spaniards  were  wonderfully  tender  m  tJiis  par- 
ticular. Don  Quevedo,  in  his  third  vision  of  the 
last  judgment,  has  carried  the  humour  very  far, 
when  he  tells  us  that  one  of  his  vain-glorious 
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countrymen,  after  having  received  sentence,  was 
taken  into  custody  bv  a  couple  of  evil  spirits; 
but  that  his  guides  happened  to  disorder  his 
mustachoes,  tl\ey  were  forced  to  recompose  them 
with  a  pair  of  curling-irons  before  they  could  get 
him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  histoiy  of  our  own  nation, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  beard  flourished  in  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much  discouraged 
under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot  out,  however, 
from  time  to  time,  in  several  reigns,  under  dif- 
ferent shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems  tx) 
have  been  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  as  the  curious 
reader  may  find,  if  he  pleases  to  peruse  the 
figures  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  Bishop  Gardiner; 
though  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, if  zeal  against  popery  has  not  induced 
our  protestant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of 
these  two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  di- 
mensions, m  order  to  make  them  appear  tlie 
more  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of 
m  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
which  makes  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence;  I  mean  that  of  the  redouoteJ 
Hudibras,  an  account  of  which  Butler  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  the  following  lines: 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  g^race» 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tyle, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile; 
The  upper  part  "whereof  was  whey. 
The  nether  oran^  mixt  with  g^y. 
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le  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among 
Iter  the  extirpation  of  beards;  but  this  is  a 
ict  which  I  snail  not  here  enter  upon,  hav- 
iiscussed  it  at  large  in  a  distinct  treatise, 
h  I  keep  by  me  m  manuscript,  upon  the 
tachoe, 

my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing 
Is  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxuiy  of 
►resent  age  would  make  it  a  very  expensive 
on.  There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux 
d  soon  provide  themselves  with  false  ones 
e  lightest  colours,  and  the  most  immoderate 
;hs.  A  fair  beard  of  the  tapestry-size,  which 
loger  seems  to  apwove,  could  not  come  un- 
wenty  guineas.  The  famous  golden  beard 
isculapius  would  hardly  be  more  valuable 
one  made  in  the  extravagance  of  the  fashion, 
jsides,weare  not  certain  that  the  ladies  would 
;ome  into  the  mode,  when  they  take  the  air 
)i'seback.  They  already  appear  in  hats  and 
ers,  coats  and  periwigs;  and  I  see  no  reason 
we  may  not  suppose  that  they  would  have 
Hding'beards  on  the  same  occasion, 
nay  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  ano- 
paper. 

DGELL.  X« 
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HoR.  Sat. 
lie  cui  not  bear  the  niilleiy  of  the  age.       Creici. 

*  In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you 
have  given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  so- 
ciety of  brutes,  the  Mohocks;  wherein  you  nave 
particularly  specified  the  ingenious  performances 
of  the  lion-tippers,  the  dancing  masters,  and  the 
tumblers:  but  as  you  acknowledge  you  had  not 
then  a  perfect  history  of  the  whole  club,  you 
might  very  easily  omit  one  of  the  most  notable 
species  of  it,  the  sweaters,  which  may  be  reck- 
oned a  sort  of  dancing  masters  too.  It  is,  it 
oeems,  the  custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of 
these  well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  as  they  hare 

.  enclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  design  the 
favour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their,  swortfi,  and 
holding  them  parallel  to  the  horizon,  they  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  magic  circle  round  about  him 
with  the  points.  As  soon  as  this  piece  of  conju- 
ration is  performed,  and  the  patient  without 
doubt  already  beginning  to  wax  warm,  to  for- 
ward the  operation,  that  member  of  the  circle  to- 
wards whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to  turn  his  back  first, 
runs  his  sword  directly  into  that  part  of  the  pa- 
tient whereon  school-boys  are  punished;  and  as 
it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this  will  soon  make 
him  tack  about  to  some  other  point,  every  gen- 
tleman does  himself  the  same  justice  as  often  as 

^e  receives  the  affront.     After  this  jig  is  gor.e 
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two  or  three  times  round,  and  the  patient  is 
thought  to  have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is  very 
handsomely  rubbed  down  by  some  attendants, 
who  carry  with  them  instruments  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  so  discharged.  This  relation  I  had 
from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  lately  been  under 
this  discipline.  He  tells  me  he  had  the  honour  to 
dance  belbre  the  emperor  himself,  not  without  the 
applause  and  acclamations  both  of  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  whole  ring;  though  I  dare  say,  nei- 
ther I  nor  any  of  his  acquaintance  ever  dreamed  he 
would  have  merited  any  reputation  by  his  activity. 
^  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec,  I  was  veiy  near 
being  qualified  to  have  given  you  a  faithml  and 
painful  account  of  this  walking  bagnio,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  myself;  for  going  the  other  night  along 
Fleet-street,  and  havmg,  out  of  curiosity,  just 
entered  into  discourse  with  a  wandering  female 
who  was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple  of 
fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their  swords, 
and  cried  out  to  each  other,  a  sweat!  a  sweat! 
Whereupon,  suspecting  they  were  some  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  bagnio,  I  also  drew  my  sword, 
and  demanded  a  parley;  but  finding  none  would 
be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others  behind 
them,  filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take  me  in 
flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced  to 
it;  but  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of 
heels,  which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  would 
do  me  justice^  1  instantlv  got  possession  of  a  very 
snug  comer  m  a  neighoouring  alley  that  lay  in 
my  rear,  which  post  I  maintamed  for  above  naH 
an  hour  with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  though 
not  letting  this  success  so  far  overcome  me,  as  to 
make  me  unmindful  of  the  circumspection  thai 
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was  necessary  to  be  observed  upon  my  advancing 
again  towards  the  street;  by  wnich  prudence  and 
good  management  I  made  a  handsome  and  orderly^ 
letreat,  having  suffered  no  other  damage  in  this 
action  than  the  loss  of  my  baggage,  and  the  dis- 
location of  one  of  my  shoe-heels,  which  last  I  am 
just  now  informed  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
These  sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn  from  my 
friend,  and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to  take 
of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amongst  them.  It  is 
probable,  if  you  woula  take  a  little  pains  with 
them,  they  might  be  brought  into  better  order. 
But  I'll  leave  this  to  your  own  discretion;  and 
will  only  add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
insert  this  by  way  of  caution  to  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  preserve  their  skins  whole  from  this 
sort  of  cupping,  and  tell  them  at  the  same  time 
the  hazard  of  treating  with  night-walkers,  you 
will  perhaps  oblige  others,  as  well  as  your  very 
humble  servant,  ^  jack  lightfoot.* 

*  P.  S^.  My  friend  will  have  me  acquaint  vou, 
that  though  he  would  not  willingly  detract  n*oin 
the  merit  of  th>»t  extraordinary  strokesman,  Mr. 
Sprightly,  (Ni..  319)  yet  it  is  his  real  opinion, 
that  some  of  those  fellows,  who  are  employed  as 
rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned  bagnio,  have  struck 
as  bold  strokes  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

*  I  had  sent  this  four  and  twenty  hours  sooner, 
if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  neing  in  a  great 
doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  word  bagnio. 
I  consulted  several  dictionaries,  but  found  no  re- 
lief; at  last,  having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio 
m  Newgate-street,  and  to  that  in  Chancery-lane, 
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and  finding  the  original  manuscripts  upon  the 
sign-posts  o(  each  to^gree  literally  with  my  own 
spelling,  1  returned  home  lull  of  satisfaction  in 
order  to  despatch  this  epistle.' 

*MR.   SPECTATOR, 

^  As  you  have  taken  most  of  the  circumstances 
of  human  life  into  your  consideration,  we  the  un- 
derwritten thought  it  not  proper  for  us  also  to 
represent  to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three 
ladies  who  live  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest 
improvement  we  nftake  is  by  reading.  We  have 
taken  a  small  journal  of  our  lives,  and  find  it  ex- 
tremely opposite  to  your  last  Tuesday's  s]>ecula- 
tion.  We  rise  by  seven,  and  pass  the  beginning 
of  each  day  in  devotion,  and  looking  into  those 
afiairs  that  fall  within  the  occurrences  of  a  retired 
life;  in  the  afternoon  we  sometimes  enjoy  the 
company  of  some  friend  or  neighbour,  or  else 
wort  or  read;  at  night  we  retire  to  our  chambers, 
and  take  leave  of  each  other  for  the  whole  night 
at  ten  o'clock.  We  take  particular  care  never  to 
be  sick  of  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all 
very  good  maids,  but  are  ambitious  of  characters 
which  we  think  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very 
good  wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
quire for  a  spouse  for  an  honest  country  gentle- 
man, whose  estate  is  not  dipped,  and  wants  a  wife 
that  can  save  half  his  revenue,  and  yet  make  a 
better  figure  than  any  of  his  neighbours  of  the 
same  estate,  with  finer  bred  women,  you  shall 
have  further  notice  from,  sir,  your  courteous 
readers^  ^  martha  busy, 

^  DEBORAH  THRIPTT, 
*  ALICE  EARLY.'     . 
STEELE.  T 
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Vocat  in  certamina  divos,        Vibo. 

He  calls  embattled  deities  to  arms. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the 
battle  of  angels;  having  raised  his  reader's  ex- 
pectation, and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quot- 
ing these  passages  in  my  observations  on  the  for- 
mer books,  havmg  purposely  reseserved  them  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  ^ave  oc- 
casion to  them.  The  author's  imagination  was 
so  inflamed  with  this  great  scene  of  action,  that, 
wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible, 
above  himself.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan 
in  the  beinning  of  his  poem: 

^Him  the  Almighty  pow'r 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th*  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell  D* 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 


We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in 
the  infernal  conference. 

O  prince!  O  Chief  of  many  throned  powers. 
That  led  th'  embattled  seraphim  to  war! 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
Thnt  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n;  and  all  this  mighty  hocft 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
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But  see!  the  angry  Tictor  has  recall'd 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n:  the  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  overblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  form*d  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  receivM  us  falling:  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images 
3n  the  same  subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  iti 
the  second. 

What!  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued,  and  struck 
With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder;  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of 
:his  battle,  but  m  such  images  of  greatness  and 
terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among 
several  others,  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  that 
passage,  where  the  power  who  is  described  as 
presiding  over  the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second 
book. 

Thus  Satan:  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 
With  fault'ring  speech,  and  visage  incompos'd, 
Answer'd:  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  hea4.  against  heaven's  king,  tho'  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard,  for  such  a  num'rous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded,  and  heaven's  gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing 
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It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and 
strength  of  imagination  to  nil  this  battle  with 
such  circumstances  as  should  raise  an5  astonish 
the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look 
into  Homer  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still 
rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in  hor- 
ror to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fieht 
of  angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty. 
It  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath  as  are 
suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The  first 
engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire, 
occasioned  by  the  flights  of  innumerable  burning 
darts  and  arrows,  which  are  discharged  from 
either  host.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  ter- 
rible, as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders, 
which  seem  to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and 
produce  a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good 
angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories;  till  in  the  last  place 
the  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty 
and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  appearance  amidst 
the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  tne  flashes  of  his 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels, 
is  described  with  the  utmost  flights  of  human 
imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  en- 
gagement, which  does  not  appear  natural  and 
agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers 
would  conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies 
of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle 
an  imagination,  which  nas  not  been  raised  and 
qualified  for  such  a  description,  by  the  reading 
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of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author 
to  ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may 
be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  enters  very  properly  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  being  who  is  all  along  described 
as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his  Maker.  Such 
engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all 
poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented 
as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearmg  up  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as 
the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the 
giant's  war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  an- 
cient poets.  What  still  made  this  circumstance 
the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giant's 
war,  which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in 
Hesiod's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon 
this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good 
and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider 
with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this  narration, 
has  avoidedf  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets, 
and  at  the  same  time  improved  every  great  hint 
which  he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  sub- 
ject Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Longinus 
has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and  which 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us, 
that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.    He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion 
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(iwocfi^nfkkw)  which  very  much  swells  the  idea,  by 
brinffinff  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the 
woods  that  grew  upon  it  There  is  further  a 
ereat  beauty  in  his  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains,  so  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty  as  the 
scene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  possibly  furnish 
him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the 
giant's  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that  wildness 
of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by 
the  roots,  and  threw  them  at  the  gods.  He  de- 
scribes one  of  them  iyi  particular  taking  up  Lem- 
nos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another 
tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus, 
which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it;  but  the  poet,  not 
content  to  describe  him  with  this  mountain  upon 
his  shoulders,  tells  us,  that  the  river  flowed  down 
his  back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  It 
is  visible  to  every  Judicious  reader,  that  such 
ideas  savour  more  of  burlesque  than  of  the  sub- 
lime. They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagi- 
nation, and  rather  divert  the  mind  than  astonish 
it  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is  sublime 
in  these  several  passages,  and  composes  out  of 
them  the  following  great  image: 

From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods;  and  by  their  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this 
short  description,  improved  by  the  imagination 
of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 
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I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen 
angels,  seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over 
their  heads  in 'such  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the 
other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  that  they  can  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes 
of  poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
lime ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of 
this  paper.  Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  CTeat 
measure  done  to  my  hand,  at  the  end  of  my  lord 
Roscommon^s  essay  on  translated  poetry.  I  shall 
refer  my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master 
strokes  of  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
though  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  others 
which  that  noble  author  has  not  taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he 
was  master  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  as- 
sistance all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among 
the  ancient  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael,  which 
makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels, 
was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory 
of  God. 

But  the  sword 


Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  God 

Was  g^ven  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 

Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge:  it  met 

The  i^ord  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 

Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  where- 
in the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  Eneas, 
which  was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into 

pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus,  which  came  from  u 
Vol.  VIL— 6 
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mortal  forge.  As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  di- 
vine, so  by  the  way  we  may  observe,  that  the 
bestowing  on  a  man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven 
such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer 
has  made  use  of  it;  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory 
and  success,  receiving  in  nis  dream  a  sword  from 
Hie  hand  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wound- 
ed by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer. 

The  griding"  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him:  but  the  ethereal  substance  cWd, 
Not  long"  divisible;  and  frorti  the  gush 
A  stream  of  nect'rous  humour  issuing"  flow'd 
Sanguine,  (such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed) 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon 
Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from 
the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which 
was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands;  and  that  though 
the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon 
closed  up  and  healed  m  those  beings  who  are 
vested  with  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description 
of  his  furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  Rattle,  and 
bellowing  with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had 
his  eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad,  who,  upon  his  be- 
ing wounded^  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the 
fight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of 
a  whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  Homer 
adds,   that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  who  were 
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engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each 
si(fe  with  the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity. 
The  reader  will  easily  observe  how  Milton  has 
kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without  run- 
ning into  the  ridicule  of  it 

-Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 


And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king!  who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten'd,  nor  from  the  holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous:  but  anon, 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in 
his  book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the 
joetical  parts  of  scripture.  The  Messiah's  cha- 
•iot,  as  I  nave  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon 
I  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has 
rery  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit,  in  the  poeti- 
jalparts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commis- 
lion  which  is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the 
lost  of  rebel  angelb,  are  drawn  from  a  sublime 
3assage  in  the  Psalms. 

Go  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might! 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heav'n's  basis;  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other 
strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his 
imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer, 
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before  he  entered  upon  this  engagement  of  the  an- 
gels. Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  he- 
roes, and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars 
animates  the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  heard  distinctly 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fight; 
Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their 
heads;  while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that 
the  whole  field  of  battle  and  all  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  shake  about  them.  The  poet  tells  us, 
that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  afirighted  at  the 
shock,  that  he  leapt  from  his  throne.  Homer 
afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as  pouring  down  a 
storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and  Mi- 
nerva as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars;  who,  he  tells 
us,  covered  seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the 
gods  every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  na- 
ture, Milton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad 
angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  cha- 
riots, the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the 
earthquake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them 
employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action. 
With  what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  trembling,  even  before  it  was 
created! 


-All  hcav*n 


Resounded;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  its  centre  shook 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  af- 
terwards describe  the  whole  heaven  shaking  un- 
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ivheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot  with  that 
)ii  to  the  throne  of  God! 


-Under  his  burning  wheels 


steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
ut  the  throne  itself  of  God 

ithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed 

much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has 

nd  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive 

of  him  beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to 


lalf  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  check'd 

hundcr  in  mid  volley;  for  he  meant 

:o  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven. 

'ord,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great 
,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of 
;,  appears  in  mis  book  every  way  equal 
abject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that 
iter  into  the  thought  of  a  poet.  As  he 
I  the  arts  of  affecting  the  mmd,  he  knew 
Bcessary  to  give  it  certain  resting  places, 
►ortunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time 
he  has  therefore  with  great  address  in- 
ed  sevei;^  speeches,  reflections,  simili- 
ad  the  like  reliefs,  to  diversify  his  narra- 
l  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader^  that  he 
omc  fresh  to  his  great  action,  and  by  such 
st  of  ideas  have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the 
>arts  of  his  description. 

ON.  L^ 


J 
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— Volutatiy  in  suo  genere,  unumquemque  nostru. 
guendam  esse  Hoscium,  dixisiique  non  tarn  ea  q\ 
essent  probarif  quam  quwprava  sunt  fastidits  adh 

Cicero  se 


fou  would  have  each  of  us  be  a  kind  of  Rosckis  in 
and  you  have  sadd,  that  men  are  not  so  much 
with  what  is  right,  as  disgusted  at  what  is  wrong 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole 
light  impression  of  a  thing,  which  at  first  f 
contempt  with  us  for  want  of  consideratioi 
real  use  of  a  certain  qualification  (which  th 
part  of  mankind  look  upon  as  at  best  an  ind 
thing,  and  generally  a  frivolous  circum 
shows  the  111  consequence  of  such  prepossc 
What  I  mean  is  the  art,  skill,  accomplis 
or  whatever  you  will  call  it,  of  dancing, 
a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  who  bewai 
want  of  this  part  of  his  education  to  the  e 
very  honourable  life.  He  observed  tha 
was  not  occasion  for  the  common  use  o 
talents;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in  demar 
that  these  very  great  talents  were  often  re 
useless  to  a  man  for  want  of  small  attain 
A  good  mien  (a  becoming  motion,  gestu 
aspect)  is  natural  to  some  men:  but  ever 
would  be  highly  more  graceful  in  their  ca 
if  what  they  do  from  tne  force  of  natur 
confirmed  and  heightened  by  the  force  of  i 
To  one  who  has  not  at  all  considered  it,  t< 
tion  the  force  of  reason  on  such  a  subjec 
appear  fantastical;  but  when  you  have  a  li 
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tended  to  it,  an  assembly  of  men  will  have  quite 
another  view;  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  evident 
from  plain  and  infallible  rules,  why  this  man, 
with  tnose  beautiful  features,  and  well-fashioned 
person,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  he  who  sits  by  him 
without  any  of  those  advantages.  When  we 
read,  we  do  it  without  any  exerted  act  of  memory 
that  presents  the  shape  of  the  letters;  but  habit 
makes  us  do  it  mechanically,  without  staying  like 
children  to  recollect  and  join  those  letters.  A 
man  who  has  not  had  the  regard  of  his  gesture  in 
any  part  of  his  education,  will  find  himself  una- 
ble to  act  with  freedom  before  new  company;  as 
a  child  that  is  but  now  learning,  would  be  to  read 
w^ithout  hesitation.  It  is  for  the  advancement  of 
the  pleasure  we  receive  in  being  agreeable  to  each 
other  in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish  danc- 
ing were  generadly  understood  as  conducive,  as 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  matters 
that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it.  A  man  of 
learning  and  sense  is  distinguished  from  others  as 
he  is  such,  though  he  never  runs  upon  points  too 
difficult  for  the  rest  of  the  world:  in  like  manner, 
the  reaching  out  of  the  arm,  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary motion,  discovers  whether  a  man  ever  learn- 
ed to  know  what  is  the  true  harmony  and  com- 
Eosure  of  his  limbs  and  countenance.  Whoever 
as  seen  Booth  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  march 
to  his  throne  to  receive  Orestes,  is  convinced  that 
majestic  and  great  conceptions  are  expressed  in 
the  very  step;  out  perhaps,  though  no  other  man 
could  perform  that  incident  as  well  as  he  does, 
he  himself  would  do  it  with  a  yet  greater  eleva- 
tion were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  so  dangerous  a 
subject  to  treat  with  gravity,  that  I  shall  not  at 
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present  enter  into  it  any  farther:  but  the  author 
of  the  following  letter  nas  treated  it  in  the  essay 
he  speaks  of,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  am  behold- 
en to  him  for  a  resolution  that  I  will  never  here- 
after tiiink  meanly  of  any  thing,  till  I  have  heard 
what  they  who  have  another  opinion  of  it  have 
to  say  in  its  defence. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  Since  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  arts  or  sci- 
ences that  have  not  been  recommended  to  the 
world  by  the  pens  of  some  of  the  professors,  mas- 
ters, or  lovers  of  them,  whereby  the  usefulness^ 
excellence,  and  benefit  arising  from  them,  both 
as  to  the  speculative  and  practical  part,  have  he&a. 
made  public,  to  the  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment of  such  arts  and  sciences;  why  should  danc- 
ing, an  art  celebrated  by  the  ancients  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner,  be  totally  neglected  by 
the  moderns,  and  left  destitute  of  any  pen  to  re- 
commend its  various  excellencies  and  substantial 
merit  to  mankind? 

^  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  fallen 
is  altogether  owing  to  this  silence.  The  art  is 
esteemed  only  as  an  amusing  trifle;  it  lies  altoge- 
ther uncultivated,  and  is  unhappily  fallen"  unaer 
the  imputation  of  illiterate  and  mechanic:  and  as 
Terencfe,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  complains  of  the 
rope-dancers  drawing  all  the  spectators  from  his 
play,  so  may  we  well  say,  that  capering  and 
tumbling  is  now  preferred  to,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  just  and  regular  dancing  on  our  theatres. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  high  time,  that 
some  one  should  come  to  its  assistance,  and  re^ 
lieve  it  from  the  many  gros»  and  growing  errors 
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that  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcast  its  real  beau- 
ties; and  to  set  dancing  in  its  true  light,  would 
show  the  usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  produced  from  it;  and 
also  lay  down  some  fundamental  rules,  that  might 
so  tend  to  the  improvement  of  its  professors, 
and  infonyiation  of  the  spectators,  that  the  first 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  perform, 'and  the 
latter  rendered  more  capable  of  judging,  what  is 
(if  tiiere  be  any  thing)  valuable  m  mis  art. 

*  To  encourage  therefore  some  ingenious  pen 
capable  of  so  generous  an  undertaking,  ana  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  dancing  from  the  disad- 
vantages it  at  present  lies  under,  I,  who  teach  to 
dance,  have  attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an  es- 
say towards  a  history  of  dancing;  in  which  I 
have  inquired  into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use, 
and  shown  what  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it. 
I  have  likewise  considered  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  its  several  parts;  and  how  beneficial 
and  delightful  it  is,  botn  as  a  qualification  and  an 
exercise;  and  endeavoured  to  answer  all  objec- 
tions that  have  been  maliciously  raised  against 
it.     I  have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
particular  dances  of  the   Greeks  and  Romans, 
whether  religious,  warlike,  or  civil  j  and  taken 
particular  notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating 
to  the  ancient  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes 
had  so  great  a  share;  nor  have  I  been  wanting  in 
giving  an  historical  account  of  some  particular 
masters  excellent  in  that  surprising  art.     After 
which  I  have  advanced  some  observations  oh  the 
modern  dancing,  both  as  to  the  stage,  and  that 
part  of  it  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  eentlemen  and  ladies;  and  have  conclud- 

h2 
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ed  with  some  short  remarks  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  character  by  which  dances  are 
writ  down,  and  communicated  to  one  master 
from  another.  If  some  great  genius  after  this 
would  arise,  and  advance  this  art  to  that  perfec- 
tion it  seems  capable  of  receiving,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  it?  For  if  we  consider  m 
origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  find  that 
some  of  them  took  rise  from  beginnings  so  mean 
and  unpromising,  that  it  is  very  wonderful  to 
think  tnat  ever  such  surprising  structures  should 
have  been  raised  upon  such  ordinary  foundations. 
But  what  can  not  a  great  genius  effect?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise  of 
a  smithes  hammer  should  have  given  the  first 
rise  to  music?  Yet  Macrobius  in  his  second  book 
relates,  that  Pythagoras,  in  passing  by  a  smith's 
shop,  found  that  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
hammers  were  either  more  grave  or  acute,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  weights  of  the  hammers. 
The  philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  suspends 
different  weights  by  strings  of  the  same  bigness, 
and  found  in  like  manner  tnat  the  sounds  answer- 
ed to  the  weights.  This  being  discovered,  he 
finds  out  those  numbers  which  produced  sounds 
tha^  were  consonant;  as,  that  two  strings  of  the 
same  substance  and  tension,  the  one  being  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  gave  that  interval  which 
is  called  diapason^  or  an  eighth ;  the  same  was 
also  effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same  length 
and  size,  the  one  having  four  times  the  tension 
of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so  mean  a  be- 
ginning, did  this  great  man  reduce,  what  was  only 
before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  sci- 
ences, by  marrying  it  to  the  mathematics;  and  by 
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tlMit  mesuas  caused  it  to  be  oneof  the  most  abstract 
anddemoitstratiye  of  sciences.  Who  knows  there- 
fore but  motion,  whether  decorous  or  representa- 
tive, may  not  ^as  it  seems  highly  probable  it 
may)  be  taken  mto  consideration  by  some  per- 
son capable  of  reducing  it  into  a  regular  science, 
though  not  so  demonstrative  as  that  proceeding 
from  sounds,  yet  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
among  the  magnified  arts? 

*Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared 
yourself  a  visiter  of  dancing  schools,  and  this  be- 
mg  an  undertaking  which  more  immediately  re- 
spects them,  I  think  myself  Indispensably  oblig- 
ed, before  I  proceed  to  the  publication  of  this  my 
essay,  to  ask  your  advice;  and  hold  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  your  approbation;  and  in  order 
to  recommend  my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the 
parents  of  such  as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  the 
young  ladies,  to  whom  as  visiter  you  ought  to  be 
guardian.  I  am,  sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant.  ^ 

Salop f  March  19,  1711-12. 
See  Nos.  370,  466. 

STEELE.  T. 

(»-0©©-i) 

No.  335.     TUESDAY,  MARCH  25. 

Hespicere  exemplar  vitse  morumguejubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces,     Hor. 

Those  are  the  hkest  copies,  which  are  drawn 
From  the  ori^nal  of  human  life.   ^       Robcomhox. 

Mr  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we 
last  met  together  at  the  club;  told  me  that  he  had 
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a  great  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy  with  me, 
aissuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  *  The  last  I 
saw/  said  Sir  Roger,  *  was  The  Committee, 
which  I  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not 
I  been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  church- 
of-England  comedy. '  He  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire of  me  who  this  Distressed  Mother  was; 
and  upon  hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  widow, 
he  told  me  that  ner  husband  was  a  brave  man, 
and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read 
his  life  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend 
asked  me  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be 
some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 
Mohocks  should  be  abroad.  I  assure  you,  says 
he,  1  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last 
night;  for  1  observed  two  or  three  lusty  black 
men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet-street, 
and  mended  their  pace  behind  me  in  proportion 
as  I  put  on  to  get  away  from  them.  You  must 
know,  continued  the  knight  with  a  smile,  I  fan- 
cied they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me;  for  I  remem- 
ber an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  for  which  reason  he  has  not  ven- 
tured himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might  have 
shown  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their 
design;  for  as  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should 
have  turn'd  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a 
lliousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their 
lives  before.  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen had  any  such  intention,  they  did  not 
succeed  very  well  in  it;  for  I  threw  them  out, 
says  he,  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street,  where  1 
doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodg- 
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ings  beforeihey  could  imarine  what  was  become 
of  me*  However,  says  tne  knight,  if  captain 
Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  night, 
and  ii  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about 
four  o^ clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house  before 
it  is  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness 
to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me  has  got  the  fore- 
wheels  mended. 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there 
at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing, 
for  that  ne  had  put  on  the  same  sword  which  he 
made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.*  Sir 
Roger'^  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old 
friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  them- 
selves with  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their 
master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand, 
the  captain  before  him,  ana  his  butler  at  the  head 
of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in 
safety  to  the  play-house,  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain 
and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt 
us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  house  was  full,  and 
the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up,  and 
looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure  which  a 
mind  seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in 
itself  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who 
seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake  of 
the  same  common  entertainment.  I  could  not 
but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  pit,  thathemade  a  very  proper 

•  Gentlemen  wore  about  this  time  a.  neckcloth  called  a 
Steenkirkf  in  the  same  manner  wigs  were  at  fii;st  called 
BamilUs,  because  iirst  worn  about  the  time  of  that  battle 
m  1706, 
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centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  entering  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me  that  he  did  not  oe 
lieve  the  kine  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut 
I  was  indeea  very  attentive  to  my  old  friend's 
remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  piece 
of  natural  criticism;  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  tell- 
ing me  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  play 
would  end.  One  while  he  appeared  much  con- 
cerned for  Andromache,  and  a  little  while  after 
as  much  for  Hermione;  and  was  extremely  puz- 
zled to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate 
refusal  to  her  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered 
me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  sure  she  would  never 
have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence,  '  You  can't  imagine,  sir, 
what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow. '  Upon 
Pyrrhus's  threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her, 
the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, '  Ay,  do  if  you  can. '  This  part  dwelt  so 
much  upon  my  friend's  imagination,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  These 
widows,  sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in 
the  world.  But  pray,'  says  he,  *  you  that  are  a 
critic,  is  the  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them?  Should  your  people  in 
tragedy  always  talk  to  be  understood?  Why, 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of.' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had 
time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer. 
^  Well,'  says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great 
satisfaction,  '  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hec- 
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tor's  ghost.'  He  then  renewed  his  attention, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  fell  a  praising  the  widow. 
He  made  indeed  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of  her 
pages,  whom  at  his  first  entering  he  took  for  As- 
tyanax;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  riglit  in  that 
particular,  thougn  at  the  same  time  he  owned  he 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little 
boy;  who,  says  he,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine 
child,  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon 
Hermione^s  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrnus, 
the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap;  to  which  Sir  Ro- 
ger added,  *  On  my  word,  a  notable  young  bag- 
gage!' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and 
stillness  in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective 
parts.  Sir  Roger  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them  that 
he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensi- 
ble man:  as  they  were  afterwards  applaud  in  ff 
Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time;  ^  And 
let  me  tell  you,'  says  he,  ^  though  he  speaks  but 
little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry  seeing  two' or 
three  wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  atten- 
tive ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest  they 
should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by  the 
elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that 
lasted  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The 
knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account 
which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus's  death;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  it  told  me,  it  was  such  a  bloody 
piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done 
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upon  the  st^ge.  Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in  hii 
raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinarily  serious, 
and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon 
an  evil  conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes,  in  his 
madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  flie  house, 
80  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it;  being  re- 
solved to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the  just 
ling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  sat 
isfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
brought  him   to   the  playhouse;  being    highly 

f (leased,  for  mv  own  part,  not  only  with  the  per- 
ormance  of  tne  excellent  piece  which  had  been 
presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction  which  it  had 
given  to  the  good  old  man. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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No.  336.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  26. 


•Clameni  periisse  pudorem 


Cuneti  pene  patres:  eua  cm  reprehendere  conor. 

Quag  gravis  JEsoptis,  quas  doctus  Eosdua  egit: 

Pel  quia  nil  rectumy  nisi  quodpUtcuit  sibi,  ducunt: 

Vel  quia  iurpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quas 

Imberbes  diaicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri,  Hor. 

IMITATED. 

One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 

Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified. 

Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclsdmsy 

(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names) 

How  wUl  our  &thers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 

And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age! 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgrac'd  the  former  reign, 

Bid  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 

Who  scorn  a  hul  should  teach  his  father's  skill. 

And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  30  still.        Pops 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  As  you  are  the  daily  endeavourer  to  promote 
learning  and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  suggest  to  your  consideration  wnatever  may 
promote  or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  eviJ 
which  has  prevailed  from  generation  to  genera 
tion,  which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom 
continue  to  support;  I  hope  your  spectatorial  au 
Ihority  will  give  a  seasonable  check  to  the  spread 
of  the  infection;  I  mean  old  men's  overbearing 
the  strongest  sense  of  tlieir  juniors  by  the  mere 
force  of  seniority ;  so  that  for  a  youn^  man  in  the 
bloom  of  life  and  vigour  of  ace,  to  give  a  reason- 
able contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  as  revers- 
ing the  decrees  of  nature.    I  am  a  young  man. 

Vol.  Vn.-.7 
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I  confess;  yet  I  honour  the  gray  head  as  much 
as  any  one:  however,  when  in  company  with  old 
men,  1  hear  them  speak  obscurely,  or  reason  pre- 
posterously (into  which  absurdities,  prejudice, 
pride,  or  interest  will  sometimes  throw  the 
wisest)  I  count  it  no  crime  to  rectify  their  reason- 
ings, unless  conscience  must  truckle  to  ceremony, 
and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  to  complaisance.  The 
strongest  arguments  are  enervated,  and  the  bright- 
est evidence  disappears,  before  those  tremendous 
reasonings  and  dazzling  discoveries  of  venerable 
old  age.  *  You  are  young  giddy-headed  fellows; 
you  nave  not  yet  had  experience  of  the  world.' 
Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  ambition  cramp- 
ed and  our  laziness  indulged,  since,  while  young, 
we  have  little  room  to  display  ourselves;  and, 
when  old,  the  weakness  of  nature  must  pass  for 
strength  of  sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads 
will  raise  us  abgve  the  attacks  of  contradiction. 
Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enliven  our  activity  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning,  take  our  case  into  consi- 
deration; and,  with  a  gloss  on  brave  Elihu's  sen- 
timents, assert  the  rights  of  youth,  andjprevent 
the  pernicious  encroachments  of  age.  The  gen- 
erous reasonings  of  that  gallant  youth  would 
adorn  your  paper;  and  I  beg  you  would  insert 
them,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  give  good 
entertainment  to  the  most  intelligent  of  your 
readers. 

*  *'  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job, 
because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then 
was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram :  against 
Job  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified 
nimself  rather  than  God.    Also  against  his  three 
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friends  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job 
Now  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken,  be- 
cause they  were  elder  than  he.  When  Elihu  saw 
there  was  no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  three 
men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled.  And  Elihu, 
the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  answered,  and 
said,  I  am  joung,  and  ye  are  very  old,  wherefore 
I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opi- 
nion. I  said,  days  should  speak,  and  multitude 
of  years  should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almigh- 
ty giveth  them  understanding.  Great  men  are 
not  always  wise:  neither  do  tne  aged  understand 
judgment  Therefore,  I  said,  hearken  to  me,  1 
also  will  show  mine  opinion.  Behold,  I  waited 
for  your  words;  I  gave  ear  to  your  reasons,  whilst 
you  searched  out  what  to  say.  Yes,  I  attended 
unto  jou :  and  behold  there  was  none  of  you  that 
convinced  Job,  or  that  answered  his  words;  lest 
ye  should  say,  we  have  found  out  wisdom:  God 
thrusteth  him  down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not 
directed  his  words  against  me;  neither  will  I  an- 
swer him  with  your  speeches.  They  were  amaz- 
ed, they  answered  no  more:  they  left  off  speak- 
ing. When  I  had  waited  (for  they  spake  not, 
but  stood  still,  and  answered  no  morej  I  said, 
I  will  answer  also  my  part,  I  also  will  show 
mine  opinion.  For  I  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit 
within  me  constraineth  me.  Behold  my  belly 
is  as  wine  which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst 
like  new  bottles.  I  will  speak  that  1  may  be  re- 
freshed; I  will  yjpen  my  lips  and  answer.  Let 
me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's  person, 
neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  man 

285734 
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For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles;  in  so  do- 
ing my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.^' ' 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  have  formerly  read,  with  great  satisfaction, 
your  papers  about  idols,*  and  the  behaviour  of 
gentlemen  in  those  coflfee-houses  where  women 
oflBciate;  and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you  take 
India  and  China  shops  into  consideration:  but 
since  you  have  passed  us  over  in  silence,  either 
that  you  have  not  as  yet  thought  us  worth  your 
notice,  or  that  the  grievances  we  lie  under  have 
escaped  your  discerning  eye,  I  must  make  my 
complaints  to  you;  and  am  encouraged  to  do  it, 
because  you  seem  a  little  at  leisure  at  this  pre- 
sent writing.  I  am,  dear  sir,  one  of  the  top  china- 
women about  town;  and,  though  I  say  it,  keep  as 
good  thincs,  and  receive  as  fine  company  as  any 
of  this  end  of  the  town,  let  the  other  be  who  she 
will:  in  short,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy, 
were  it  not  for  a  club  of  female  rakes,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  their  innocent  rambles, 
forsooth,  and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom  fail  to 
plague  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  cheapen  tea* 
or  buy  a  screen;  what  else  should  they  meanf 
as  they  often  repeat  it.  These  rakes  are  your 
idle  ladies  of  fashion,  who  having  nothing  to  do, 
employ  themselves  in  tumbling  over  my  ware. 
One  of  these  no-customers  (for  by  the  way  they 
seldom  or  never  buy  any  thing)  calls  for  a  set  of 
tea-dishes,  another  for  a  basin,  a  third  for  my 
best  green  tea,  and  even  to  the  punch-bowl, 
there's  scarce  a  piece  m  my  shop  out  must  be 

•  See  Nos.  73,  79,  87, 155. 
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displaced,  and  the  whole  agreeable  architecture 
disordered;  so  that  I  can  compare  them  to  no- 
thing but  to  the  night-goblins  that  take  a  pleasure 
to  overturn  the  disposition  of  plates  ana  dishes 
in  the  kitchens  of  your  housewiielv  maids.  Well, 
3dler  all  this  racket  and  clutter,  this  is  too  dear, 
that  is  their  aversion ;  another  thing  is  charming, 
'>ut  not  wanted:  the  ladies  are  cured  of  the  spleen, 
but  I  am  not  a  shilling  the  better  of  it  Lord! 
tvhat  sienifies  one  poor  pot  of  tea,  considering 
the  trouble  they  put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, are  terrible  things;  for  though  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  myself,  I  suffer  more  from  them 
than  if  1  were.  Now  I  must  beg  you  to  admo- 
nish all  such  day-ffoblins  to  make  fewer  visits, 
or  to  be  less  trouolesome  when  they  come  to 
one'*s  shop;  and  to  convince  them  that  we  honest 
shop-keepers  have  something  better  to  do  than  to 
cure  folks  of  the  vapours  gratis,  A  young  son 
of  mine,  a  school-boy,  is  my  secretary;  so  Ihope 
you  will  make  allowances.        *  I  am,  sir 

*  Your  constant  reader, 
*  And  very  humble  servant, 
^REBECCA,  the  distressed, 
March  the  22d. 

STEELS.  T. 
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No.  337.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  27. 

Fingitequum  tenerd  dodkm  eervice  magUter^ 
Bre  viam  quam  monstrat  equea Hob. 


The  jockey  tndns  the  young  and  tender  horse, 
While  yet  soft  moath'd,  and  breeds  him  to  the 


course. 
Cbbsch. 


1  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from  the 
gentleman  who  has  already  given  the  public  two 
essays  upon  education.  As  his  thoughts  seem  to 
be  very  just  and  new  upon  this  subject,  I  shall 
communicate  them  to  tne  reader.  (Nos.  307, 
313.) 


*SIR, 


*  If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  some  extraor- 
dinary business,  I  should  have  sent  you  sooner 
my  further  thoughts  upon  education.  You  may 
please  to  remember,  tnat  in  my  last  letter  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  best  reasons  that  could  be 
urged  in  favour  of  a  private  or  public  education. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  though  at 
the  same  time  I  confessed,  that  virtue,  which 
ought  to  be  our  first  and  principal  care,  was 
more  usually  acquired  in  the  former. 

<  I  intend,  theretore,  in  this  letter,  to  offer  at 
methods  by  which  I  conceive  boys  might  be 
made  to  improve  in  virtue  as  they  advance  in 
letters. 

<  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools 
vice  is  punished  and  discouraged  whenever  it  is 
found  out;  but  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient, 
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unless  our  youth  are  at  the  same  time  taueht  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  things^  and  to  know 
what  is  properly  virtue. 

<  To  tnis  end,  whenever  they  read  the  lives 
and  actions  of  such  men  as  have  been  famous  in 
their  generation,  it  should  not  be  thought  enough 
to  make  them  barely  understand  so  many  Greek 
or  Latin  sentences,  but  they  should  be  asked 
their  opinion  of  such  an  action  or  saying,  and 
obliged  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to 
be  good  or  oad.  By  this  means  they  would  in- 
sensibly arrive  at  proper  notions  of  courage, 
temperance,  honour,  and  justice. 

^  There  must  be  great  care  taken  how  the  ex- 
ample of  any  particular  person  is  recommended 
to  them  in  gross:  insteaa  of  which,  they  ought 
to  be  taught  wherein  such  a  man,  though  great 
in  some  respects,  was  weak  and  faulty  in  others. 
For  want  of  this  caution,  a  boy  is  often  so  daz- 
zled with  the  lustre  of  a  great  character,  that  he 
confounds  its  beauties  with  its  blemishes,  and 
looks  even  upon  the  faulty  parts  of  it  with  an  eye 
of  admiration. 

<  I  have  often  wondered  how  Alexander,  who 
was  naturally  of  a  generous  and  merciful  dispo- 
sition, came  to  be  guilty  of  so  barbarous  an  ac- 
tion as  that  of  dragging  the  governor  of  a  town 
after  his  chariot  1  know  this  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  his  passion  for  Homer;  but  I  lately  met 
with  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not 
very  much  mistaken,  still  gives  us  a  clearer  light 
into  the  motives  of  this  action.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  Alexander  in  his  youth  had  a  master  named 
Lysimachus,  who,  though  he  was  a  man  desti- 
tute of  all  politeness,  ingratia^'^ed  himself  both 
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With  Philip  and  his  pupil,  and  became  the  second 
man  at  court,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus,  the 
prince  Achilles,  and  himself  Phoenix.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  Alexander,  having  been  thus  used  not 
only  to  admire,  but  to  personate  Achilles,  should 
think  it  glorious  to  imitate  him  in  this  piece  of 
cruelty  and  extravagance. 

*  To  carry  this  thought  yet  further,  I  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  your  consideration,  whether,  instead  of 
a  theme  or  copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual 
exercises,  as  tney  are  called  in  the  school  phrase, 
it  would  not  be  more  proper  that  a  boy  should  be 
tasked  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
opinion  of  such  persons  and  things  as  occur  to 
him  in  his  reading;  that  he  should  descant  upon 
the  actions  of  Turnus  or  jEneas,  show  wherein 
they  excelled  or  where  defective,  censure  or  ap- 
prove any  particular  action,  observe  how  it 
might  have  oeen  carried  to  a  creater  degree  of 
perfection,  and  how  it  exceedea  or  fell  snort  of 
another.  He  might  at  the  same  time  mark  what 
was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how  far  it  agreed 
with  the  character  of  the  person  speaking.  This 
exercise  would  soon  strengthen  his  judgment  in 
what  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him 
an  early  seasoning  of  morality. 

*  Next  to  those  examples  which  may  be  met 
with  in  books,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's 
way  of  sitting  before  youth  the  infamous  or  ho- 
nourable characters  of  their  contemporaries:  that 
poet  tells  us,  this  was  the  method  his  father  made 
use  of  to  incline  him  to  any  particular  virtue,  or 
give  him  an  aversion  to  any  particular  vice. 
"  If,"  says  Horace,  "  my  father  advised  me  to 
live  within  bounds,  and  be  contented  with  the 


le  he  should  leave  me;  do  notyou  see," 
le,  **the  miserable  condition  of  Burru,  and 
m  of  Albus?  Let  the  misfortunes  of  those 
yretches  teach  you  to  avoid  luxury  and  ex- 
jance.'*  If  he  would  inspire  me  with  an 
rence  of  debauchery:  <*Do  not,"  says  he, 
le  yourself  like  Sectanus,  when  you  may  be 
r  in  the  enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures.  How 
alous"  says  he,  "  is  the  character  of  Trebo- 
who  was  lately  caught  in  bed  with  another 
;  wife!"  To  illustrate  the  force  of  this  me- 
the  poet  adds,  that  as  a  headstrong  patient, 
yill  not  at  first  follow  his  physician's  pre- 
ion,  grows  orderly  when  he  hears  that  his 
bours  die  all  about  him,  so  }outh  is  often 
ed  from  vice  by  hearing  the  ill  report  it 
s  upon  others. 

enophon's  schools  of  equity,  in  his  life  of 
J  the  Great,  are  sufficiently  famous:  he  tells 
at  the  Persian  children  went  to  school,  and 
)yed  their  time  as  diligently  in  learning  the 
[pies  of  justice  and  sobriety,  as  the  youth  in 
countries  did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult 
ad  sciences:  their  governors  spent  most  part 
\  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusations 
igainst  the  other,  whether  for  violence, 
ing,  slander,  or  ingratitude,  and  taught  them 

0  give  judgment  against  those  who  were 
to  be  any  ways  guflty  of  these  crimes.     I 

the  story  of  the  long  and  short  coat,  for 

1  Cyrus  himself  was  punished,  as  a  case 
ly  known  with  any  in  Littleton. 

he  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  In- 
Jymnosophists  took  to  educate  their  disci- 
is  still  more  curious  and  remarkable.     His 


i^^c 
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words  are  as  follow:  When  their  dinner  is  ready, 
before  it  is  served  up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every 
particular  scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time 
since  sun-rising:  some  of  them  answer,  that  hav- 
ing been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two  persons, 
they  have  composed  their  differences,  and  made 
them  friends;  some,  that  they  have  been  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  their  parents;  and  others,  that 
they  have  either  found  out  something  new  by 
their  own  application,  or  learned  it  from  the  in- 
structions of  their  fellows.  But  if  there  happens 
to  be  any  one  among  them,  who  can  not  make  it 
appear  that  he  has  employed  the  morning  to  ad- 
vantage, he  is  immediately  excluded  from  the 
company,  and  obliged  to  work  while  the  rest  are 
at  dmner. 

^  It  is  not  impossible  that,  from  these  several 
ways  of  producme  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys, 
some  general  method  might  be  invented.  Whai 
I  would  endeavour  to  inculcate  is,  that  our  youth 
can  not  be  too  soon  taught  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue, seeing  the  first  impressions  which  are  made 
on  the  mind  are  always  the  strongest 

^  The  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes  Telema- 
chus  say,  that  though  he  was  young  in  years,  he 
was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both 
his  own  and  his  friends'  secrets.  When  my  fa- 
ther, says  the  prince,  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
he  took  me  on  his  knees,  and  after  having  em- 
braced and  blessed  me,  as  he  was  sourrounded  by 
the  noblest  of  Ithaca,  0  my  friend,  says  he, 
into  your  hands  I  commit  the  education  of  my 
son;  if  you  ever  loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your 
care  towards  him:  but,  above  all,  do  not  omit  to 
form  him  just,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  keeping  a 
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secret.  These  words  of  my  father,  says  Telema^ 
chus,  were  continually  repeated  to  me  by  his 
friends  in  his  absence;  who  made  no  scruple  of 
communicating  to  me  their  uneasiness  to  see  my 
mother  surrounded  with  lovers,  and  the  measures 
they  designed  to  take  on  that  occasion.  He  adds, 
that  he  was  so  ravished  at  being  thus  treated 
like  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
that  he  never  once  abused  it;  nor  could  all  the  in- 
sinuations of  his  father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to 
betray  what  was  committed  to  him  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy. 

^  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might 
not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  example. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  cer- 
tain times  to  give  his  scholars  sixpence  a-piece, 
that  they  might  tell  him  the  next  day  how  they 
had  employed  it.  The  third  part  was  always  to 
be  laid  out  in  charity;  and  every  boy  was  blamed 
or  commended  as  he  could  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  chosen  a  fit  object. 

'  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  piib- 
*4ic  schools,  than  that  the  masters  of  them  should 
use  the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of 
their  scholars  as  in  forming  their  tongues  to  the 
learned  languages.  Wherever  the  former  is  omit- 
ted, I  can  not  help  agreeing  with  Mr  Locke, 
that  a  man  must  have  a  very  strange  value  for 
ivords,  when  preferring  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made  them 
such  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  worth  while  to 
hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  his  son  for  a 
little  Greek  and  Latin. 

'  As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  nave 
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yet  seen  treated  by  any  author,  I  have  sent  yoa 
what  occurred  to  me  on  it  from  my  own  observa- 
tion or  reading,  and  which  you  may  either  sup- 
press or  publish,  as  you  think  fit. 

*  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.' 

BUDOELL.  X. 


■<i-^©0-€>- 
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'Nilfuit  unquam 


Tarn  dispar  sibi.  Hob. 

Made  up  of  nought  but  inconsistencies. 

I  FIND  the  tragedyof  the  Distressed  Mother  is 

Fublished  to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue, 
suppose,  pleads  an  old  excuse  I  have  read  some- 
where, of  oeing  dull  with  design;  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  writ  the  epilogue  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, so  much  of  greater  moment  to  vaJue  him- 
seli  upon,  that  he  will  easily  forgive  me  for  pub- 
lishing the  exceptions  made  agamst  gaiety  at  the 
end  of  serious  entertainments,  in  the  following 
letter:  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to  pardon  him 
than  any  body,  a  practice  which  can  not  have  any 
ill  consequence,  tut  from  the  abilities  of  the  per- 
son who  IS  guilty  of  it.* 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  I  had  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting 
very  near  you  ana  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 

*  Steele  was  the  author  of  the  prologue  to  the  Distressed 
Mother.  The  epilogue  was  written  by  Mr.  Budgell.  For 
remarks  on  this  play»  see  Nos.  290, 335,  S$S, 
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at  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy  which  you  have 
in  a  late  paper  or  two  so  justly  recommended.  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion fortune  nad  given  me,  in  placing  me  so  near 
two  gentlemen,  from  one  of  which  I  was  sure  to 
hear  such  reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of 
the  play  as  pure  nature  suggested,  and  from  the 
other,  such  as  flowed  from  the  exactest  art  and 
judgment;  though  I  must  confess,  that  my  cu- 
riosity led  me  so  much  to  observe  the  knight's 
reflections,  that  I  was  not  so  well  at  leisure  to 
improve  myself  by  yours.  Nature,  I  found, 
played  her  part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till  at 
the  last  concluding  lines  she  entirely  forsook  him. 
You  must  know,  sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom, 
when  I  have  been  well  entertained  at  a  new  tra- 
gedy, to  make  n^y  retreat  before  the  facetious 
epilogue  enters;  not  but  that  those  pieces  are 
often  very  well  written;  but  having  paid  down 
my  half-crown,  and  made  a  fair  purchase  of  as 
much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  as  the  poet's  art 
can  afford  me,  or  my  own  nature  admit  of,  I  am 
willing  to  carry  some  of  it  home  with  me;  and 
can  not  endure  to  be  at  once  tricked  out  of  all, 
though  by  the  wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world. 
However,  I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night,  in  hopes 
of  finding  my  own  sentiments  of  this  matter  fa- 
voured by  your  friend's;  when,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  found  the  knight  entering  with  equal 
pleasure  into  both  parts,  and  as  much  satisfied 
with  Mrs.  Oldfield's  gaiety  as  he  had  been  before 
vnth  Andromache's  greatness.  Whether  this 
were  no  other  than  an  effect  of  the  knight's  pe- 
culiar humanity,  pleased  to  find  at  last,  that  after 
all  the  tragical  doings,  every  tbing  was  safe  and 
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well,  I  don't  know;  but  formy  own  part,  I  must 
confess,  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I  was  sorry  the 
poet  had  saved  Andromache,  and  could  heartily 
nave  wished  that  he  had  left  her  stone-dead  upon 
the  stage.  For  you  can  not  imagine,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, the  mischief  she  was  reserved  to  do  me.  I 
found  my  soul,  during  the  action,  gradually 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  felt  the  ex- 
alted passion  which  all  generous  minds  conceive 
at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.  The  impres- 
sion, believe  me,  sir,  was  so  strong  upon  me, 
that,  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  been  let  alone  in 
it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity,  have  ventured  to  de- 
fend yourself  and  Sir  Roger  against  half  a  score 
of  the. fiercest  Mohocks;  out  tne  ludicrous  epi- 
logue in  the  dose  extinguished  all  my  ardour, 
and  made  me  look  upon  all  such  noble  achieve- 
ments as  downright  silly  and  romantic.  What 
the  rest  of  the  auoience  felt  I  can  notso  well  tell; 
for  myself,  I  niust  declare,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  I  found  my  soul  uniform,  and  all  of  a  piece; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue,  it  was  so  jumbled 
together,  and  divided  oetween  jest  and  earnest, 
that  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy, 
I  will  here  set  it  down.  I  could  not  but  fancy, 
if  my  soul  had  at  that  moment  quitted  my  body, 
and  descended  to.  the  poetical  shades  in  the  pos- 
ture it  was  then  in,  what  a  strange  figure  it  won  Id 
have  made  among  them.  They  would  not  Lv  ve 
known  what  to  have  made  of  my  motley  spectre 
half  comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling  a 
ridiculous  face,  that  at  the  same  time  laughs  on 
one  side,  and  cries  on  the  other.  The  oruv  de- 
fence, I  think,  I  have  ever  heard  made  for  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me  the  most  unnatural  tack  of  the 
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comic  tail  to  tjie  tragic  head,  is  this,  that  the 
minds  of  the  audience  must  be  refreshed,  and  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  not  sent  away  to  their  own 
homes  with  too  dismal  and  melancholy  thoughts 
about  them;  for  who  knows  the  consequence  of 
this?  We  are  much  obliged  indeed  to  the  poets 
for  the  great  tenderness  they  express  for  the 
safety  of  our  persons,  and  heartily  tqank  them  for 
it:  but  if  that  be  all,  pray,  good  sir,  assure  them, 
that  we  are  none  of  us  like  to  come  to  any  great 
harm ;  and  that,  let  them  do  their  best,  we  shall 
in  all  probability  live  out  the  length  of  our  days, 
and  frequent  the  theatres  more  than  ever.  What 
makes  me  more  desirous  to  have  some  reforma- 
tion of  this  matter  is,  because  of  an  ill  conse- 
quence or  two  attending  it;  for  a  great  many  of 
our  church  musicians  being  related  to  the  theatre, 
they  have,  in  imitation  of  these  epilogues,  intro- 
duced in  their  farewell  voluntaries  a  sort  of  music 
quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  church-services,  to 
uie  great  prejudice  of  well  disposed  people. 
Those  fingering  gentlemen  should  be  informed, 
that  they  ought  to  suit  their  airs  to  the  place  and 
business;  ana  that  the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep 
to  the  text  as  much  as  the  preacher.  For  want 
of  this,  I  have  found  by  experience  a  great  deal 
of  mischief;  for  when  the  preacher  has  often,  with 
great  piety  and  art  enough,  handled  his  subject, 
and  the  judicious  clerk  has,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, culled  out  two  staves  proper  to  the  dis- 
course, and  I  have  found  in  myself,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  pew,  good  thoughts  and  dispositions, 
they  have  been  all  in  a  moment  dissipated  by  a 
merry  jig  from  the  organ-loft.  One  knows  not 
what  further  ill  effects  the  epilogues  I  have  been 
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speaking  of  may  in  time  produce:  but  this  I  am 
credibly  informed  of,  that  Paul  Lorrain*  has  re- 
solved upon  a  very  sudden  reformation  in  his 
tragical  dramas;  and  that  at  the  next  monthly  per- 
formance, he  designs,  instead  of  a  penitential 
psalm,  to  dismiss  his  audience  with  an  excellent 
new  ballad  of  his  own  composing.  Pray,  sir,  do 
what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these  growmg  evils, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

*  Your  humble  servant 

*  PHYSIBULUS  / 

[The  Author  uncertain.  ] 
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m  his  exordia  primts 


Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverii  orhis. 
Turn  durare  solum  et  discluderis  Nerea  panto 
Ccsperitf  et  rerumpaulatim  sumere  fortnas.     Vine. 

He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  nature's  frame: 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  £dr,  and  active  flame. 
Fell  thro*  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gathePd  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soJl  then  stiffening  by  degrees. 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose.     Drydeh. 

LoNGiNus  has  observed,  that  there  may  bt  a 
loftiness  in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion  j 

*  At  that  time  ordinary  of  Newgate;  and  who,  in  his  ac« 
counts  of  the  convicts  executed  at  Tyburn,  generally  re- 
presented them  as  true  penitents,  and  dying*  very  well» 
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•ings  instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to 
t  this  his  opinion.    The  pathetic,  as  that 
Titic  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame 
)lime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it     Accord* 
as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
lose  who  excel  most  in  stirring  ujp  the  pas- 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in 
jat  and  sublime  manner,  and  so  on  thie  con- 
Milton  has  shown  himself  a  master  in 
lese  ways  of  writing.     The  seventh  book 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance 
sublime  which  is  not  mixed  and  worked 
1  passion.     The  author  appears  in  a  kind 
posed  and  sedate  majesty  5  and  though  the 
3nts  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as 
n  the  former  book,  they  abound  with 
;nificent  ideas.     The  sixth  book^  like  a 
d  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  confusion; 
enth  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean 
m,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ^yithout 
ing  in  it  any  thing  like  tumult  or  agitation, 
critic  abovementipned,  among  the  rules 
le  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime 
writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he 
imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors  who 
)ne  before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
Df  the  same  nature;  as  in  particular,  that 
.^rites  on  a  poetical   subject,   he   should 
r  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
1   occasion.     By  this  means  one  great 
^ften  catches  the  flame  from  another,  and 
in  his  spirit,  without  copying  servilely 

ng-  lived  for  the  most  part  very  ill.    In  the  Tatler 
lev  are  humorously  styled  Lorrain's  saints. 
,^11.— 8 
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after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages 
in  Virgil  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of 
genius  was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect 
work,  has  doul)tless  very  much  raised  and  en- 
nobled his  conceptions  by  such  an  imitation  as 
that  which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
six  days  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few 
assistances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were 
strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as 
there  are  many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon 
this  subject  in  holy  w^rit,  the  author  has  num- 
berless allusions  to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  book.  The  great  critic  I  have 
before  mentioned,  though  a  heathen,  has  taken 
notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in  which  the  law- 
giver of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  m 
uie  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  there  are  many 
other  passages  in  scripture,  which  rise  up  to  the 
same  majesty,  where  this  subject  is  touched  upon. 
Milton  has  snown  his  judgment  very  remarkably 
in  making  use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper 
for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qualifying  those  high 
strains  of  Eastern  poetry  which  were  suited  to 
readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  those  ofcolder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desire^ 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions 
of  nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and 
solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells 
him  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to 
enter  upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 
kind. 
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And  the  g^at  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  ran 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep;  suspense  in  heaven 
Held  by  thy  voice;  thy  potent  voice  he  hears 
And  longer  will  delay,  to  hear  thee  tell 
H'ls  generation,  &c. 

The  angels  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a 
modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes 
^hich  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
ire  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
«rhom,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  heavens 
vera  made,  goes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father, 
lurrounded  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed 
vith  such  a  majesty  as  becomes  his  enteringupon 
I  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
ippears  the  utmost  exertion  of  omnipotence. 
kViiat  a  beautiful  description  has  our  author 
'aised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets! 
And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from 
)etween  two  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were 
nountainb  of  brass. ' 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones. 
And  virtues,  wing'd  spirits,  and  chariots  winged. 
From  the  armory  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd, 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harness*d  at  hand: 
Celestial  equipage'  And  now  came  forth  . 
Spontaneous  (for  within  them  spirit  liv*d) 
Attendant  on  their  Lord:  heaven  open*d  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  haimonious  sound! 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
Bod,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven;  and  shall  here 
Duly  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of 
the  latter,  as  opening  of  themselves;  though  he 
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afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us  thai 
the  hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious 
heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before 
them. 

I  do  not  know  any  fhinfi;  in  the  whole  poem 
more  sublime  than  the  description  which  follows, 
where  the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calm- 
ing its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and 
drawing  the  first  outline  of  the  creation. 

On  heav'nij  ground  they  stood,  »nA  from  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vtst  jmine»surable  abyss, 
Outngeoiu  sa  a  sea,  dafk,  wasteful  wild; 
Up  fi'om  the  bottom  hirn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging'  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Hcav'ns  height,  and  with  the  centre  mii  the  pole. 


Nor  staid;  but  on  the  wings  of  chenibim 
Upbtled,  in  paterual  gloty  rode 
Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 
.For  chaos  heard  his  voice.     Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  hia  might. 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  gulden  compasses,  prepar'd 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things: 
One  foot  he  centeHd,  and  the  other  tum'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure : 
And  said,  thus  fer  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world! 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  con- 
ceived altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  descriotion. 
Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
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them  several  arms  and  instruments  with  the  same 
greatness  of  imagination.  Let  the  reader  only 
peruse  the  description  of  Minerva^s  aegis,  or 
buckler,  in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear,  which 
would  overturn  whole  squadrons,andner  helmet, 
that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out 
of  an  hundred  cities.  The  golden  compasses  in 
the  abovementioned  passage  appear  a  very  natural 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  nim,  whom  Plato  some- 
where calls  the  divine  geometrician.  As  poetry 
delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories 
and  sensible  Images,  we  find  a  Aiagnificent  de- 
scription of  the  creation  formed  after  the  same 
manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  almighty  Architect  as  measuring  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meteing  out  the 
heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Ano- 
ther of  them,  describing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation,  represents  him  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  eartn,  and  stretching 
a  line  upon  it  And  in  another  place,  as  garnish- 
ing the  heavens,  stretching  out  the  north  over 
the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  no- 
thing. This  last  noble|tliought  Milton  lias  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse: 

And  earth  self-balanc'd  on  her  centre  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so 
very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
m  tnis  paper.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them 
the  whole  energy  ot  our  tongue.  The  several 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view,  one 
after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
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seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  as- 
sist among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spec- 
tators of  It.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  "of 
the  first  day! 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn! 

Nor  past  uncelebrmted,  nor  unsunfr. 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  oj'ieiit  llg^ht 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  thej*  betield; 
Birth-day  ofheav'n  and  earth!  with  joy  anil  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  iill'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  and  the  deep  waa  made. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Eme^^nt,  and  their  hroad  bare  backs  up-heave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  (ops  ascend  the  sky; 
So  higli  aa  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  15  filled 
with  all  the  graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished 
on  their  description  of  the  Spring,  and  leads  the 
reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  sur- 
prising and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their 
appearance  on  tiie  fourth  day. 

First  in  his  east  the  g^lorious  lamp  was  seen, 
Regent  of  day,  and  ^1  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  brig'ht  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  long'itude  thra'  heav'n's  high  road;  the  gray 
Daun  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding'  sweet  influence:  less  bright  the  moon. 
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But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 
His  mirror,  with  foil  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him,  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolv'd  on  heav'n's  g^eat  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars!  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so 
concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  days  works, 
as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an 
episode;  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular  as  to 
give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the 
whole  animal  creation,  from, the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and^the  leviathan  are 
two  of  the  noblest  productions  in  the  world  of 
living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  most  ex- 
quisite spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  con- 
cludes with  the  formation  of  man;  upon  which 
the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the  bat- 
tle in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience, 
which  was  the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah 
returning  into  heaven,  ana  taking  a  survey  of  his 
great  work.  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the  au- 
thor describes  that  great  period  of  time,  filled 
with  so  many  glorious  circumstances;  when  the 
heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  when  the  Mes* 
siah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates;  when  he  looked  down  with  plea 
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,  sure  upon  his  new  creation;  when  every  part  of 
nature  seemed  to  re'oice  in  its  existence;  ■when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

Soev'n  »nd  mom  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day: 
Tet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Dedsting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd. 
Up  to  the  heav'n  ofheav'ns,  his  high  abode; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  u'Orld, 
Th'  »ddition  to  his  empire,  how  it  ahow'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  tiJr, 
Answering  hie  great  ideai  up  he  lode, 
Follow'd  with  acclunation  andthe  sound 
SymphoniouH  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  Uin'd 
Angelic  harmonies^  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded,  (thou  remembcr'st,  for  thou  heard'st) 
The  hesT'ns  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 
The  planets  in  th^  station  list'ning  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant 
Open,  ye  eTerlashng  gate^  they  sungi 
Open,  ye  heav'ns,  your  living  doors;  let  in 
The  ^at  Creator  from  his  work  retum'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days  work,  a  world! 

I  can  not  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation, 
without  mentioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared under  that  title."  The  work  was  under* 
taken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
ooked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble 
productions  in  our  English  verse.  The  reader 
can  not  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  phi- 
losophy enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetrr, 
and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  reason  amidst 
so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagination. 

*  A  poem  by  Sir  ffichard  Blackmore,  H.  D. 


^  * 
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■The  author  has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the 
|feowledge  of  its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has 
illustratea,  by  numberless  and  incontestable  in- 
stances, that  divine  Wisdoitt,  which  the  sbn  of 
Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  his  formation  of  the  world j  when  he  tells 
us,  that  Ae  created  her,  and  saw  keryund  num-- 
bered  hevy  anct  poured  her  out  upon  all  his 
works.  . 

ADDISON.  L* 


No.  3f40.    MONDAY,  MARCH  31. 

Qtm  mnus  hie  noshia  suecesait  secKdus  hoefpei^ 

Quern  aese  onferens/  quamfotii  pedon  A  arrnaf    Ymtr. 

What  chief  IS  this  that  visits  us  from  far^ 
Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  him  train'd  to  wot} 

I  TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble 
mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without  discovering 
m  a  man's  behaviour  any  consciousness  that  he 
is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to 
demean  himself,  as  that,  whatevei^  endowments 
he  may  have,  he  may  appear  to  value  himself 
upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may  ar- 
nve  at;  he  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for 
his  public  spirit,  justice  and  integrity;  and  all 
other  endowments  to  be  esteemed  only  as  they 
contribute  to  the  exerting  those  virtues.  Such  a 
man,  if  he  is  wise  or  vafiant,  knows  it  is  of  no 
consideration  to  other  men  that  he  is  so,  but  a» 
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he  employs  those  high  talents  for  their  use  and 
service.    He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  ad- 
dresses of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself  a 
pre-eminence  upon  any  other  consideration,  must 
soon  turn  admiration  into  contempt     It  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  can  be  no  merit  in  any  man  who 
is  not  conscious  of  it;  but  the  sense  that  it  is  valua- 
ble only  according  to  the  application  of  it,  makes 
that  superiority  amiable,  which  would  otherwise 
be  invidious.     In  this  light  it  is  considered  as  a 
thing  in  which  every  man  bears  a  share :  it  an- 
nexes the  ideas  of  dignity,  powQr,  and  fame,  in 
in  an  agreeable  and  familiar  manner,  to  him  who 
is  possessor  of  it;  and  all  men  who  are  strangers 
to  ninr^  are  naturally  incited  to  indulge  a  curiosi- 
ty in  beholding  the  person,  behaviour,  feature 
and  shape  of  him,  in  whose  character,  perhaps, 
each  man  had  formed  something  in  common  with 
himself     Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the 
causes,  all  men  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  be- 
hold a  man  of  heroic  worth;  and  I  have  had  ma- 
ny letters  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  re- 
quest I  would  give  them  an  exact  account  of  the 
stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect,  of  the  prince  who 
lately  visited  England,  and  has  done  such  won- 
ders for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  (See  No.  241).  It 
would  puzzle  the  most  curious  to  form  to  him- 
self the  sort  of  man  my  several  correspondents 
expects  to  hear  of,  by  the  action  mentioned, 
when  they  desire  a  description  of  him;  there  is 
always  something  that  concerns  themselves,  and 
growing  out  of  their  own  circumstances  in  all 
their  inquiries.     A  friend  of  mine  in  Wales  be- 
seeches me  to  be  very  exact  in  my  account  of  thai 
wonderful  man  who  had  marched  an  army  and 
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all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps;  and,  if  possible,  to 
learn  whether  the  peasant  who  showed  him  the 
way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A 
gentleman  from  the  university,  who  is  deeply  in- 
tent on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires  me  to  be 
as  particular,  if  I  had  an  opportunity,  in  observ- 
ing the  whole  interview  between  his  highness 
and  our  late  general.  Thus  do  men's  tancies 
work  according  to  their  several  educations  and 
circumstances  ;n3ut  all  pay  a  respect,  mixed  with 
admiration,  to  this  illustrious  character.  I  have 
waited  for  his  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would 
let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not  been 
so  uncurious  a  spectator  as  not  to  have  seen 
prince  Eugene.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  as  I 
said  just  now,  to  answer  every  expectation  of 
those  who  have  written  to  me  on  that  head ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  words  to  let  one  know 
what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  countenance 
who  surprised  Cremona;  how  daring  he  appears 
who  forced  the  trenches  at  Turin:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, I  can  say,  that  he  who  beholds  him,  will 
easily  expect  from  him  any  thing  that  is  to  he 
imagined  or  executed  by  tne  wit  or  force  of  man. 
The  prince  is  of  that  stature  which  makes  a  man 
most  easily  become  all  parts  of  exercise,  has 
height  to  be  graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and 
ceremony,  and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and 
despatch;  his  aspect  is  erect  and  composed;  his 
eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather  vigilant 
than  sparkling;  his  action  and  address  the  most 
easy  imaginable,  and  his  behaviour  in  an  assem- 
bly peculiarly  graceful,  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing 
insensibly  with  the  rest  and  becoming  one  of  the 
company,  instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it 
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The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of  his 
limbs,  are  remarkably  ex^ct  ajid  beautiful.  There 
is  in  his  look  somethmg  sublime,  which  does  not 
seem  to  arise  froin  his  quality  or  character,  but 
the  innate  disposition  of  his  mind.     It  is  appa- 
rent thatihe  suffers  the  presence  of  much  compa- 
ny, instead  of  taking  delight  in  it:  and  he  appea^ 
ed  in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to  return  good- 
will, or  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to  gratify  any  taste 
he  himself  had  of  being  popular.  As  his  thoughts 
are  never  tumultuous  m  danger,  they  are  as  lit- 
tle discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence; a  great  soul  is  affected,  in  either  case, 
no  further  tlwin  ip  considering  the  properejst  me- 
thods to  ej^tricate  itself  from  them.    If  this  hero 
Jbas  the  strong  incentives  to  uncommon  enter- 
prises that  were  remarkable  in  Alexander,  he 
prosecutes  and  enjoys  the  fame  of  them  with  the 
justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of  Caesar.    It 
is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable  of 
being  entertained  with  contemplation  as  enter- 
prise; a  mind  ready  for  great  exploits,  but  not 
impatient  for  occasion  to  exert  itself.  The  prince 
Jias  wisdom  and  valour  in  as  high  perfection  as 
man  can  enjoy  itj  which  noble  faculties  in  coo- 
junction  banish  all  vain  glory,  ostentation,  am- 
bition, and  all  other  vices  wnich  niight  intrude 
upon  his  mind  to  make  it  unequal.  Tnese  habit3 
and  qualities  of  soul  and  body  render  this  petson- 
age  so  e?:traordinary,  that  be  appears  to  have 
aothing  in  him  but  what  every  man  should  have 
in  him,  the  eaf:ertion  of  his  very  self,  abstracted 
from  the  cireumfitances  in  which  fortune  hoB 
placed  him.     Thup,  were  you  to  see  prince  Eur 
gene^  and  were  told  he  was  a  private  .gentleman; 
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lid  say  he  is  a  man  of  modesty  and  merit 
'ou  be  told  that  was  Prince  Ei^ene,  he 
3  diminished  no  otherwise,  than  that  part 

distant  admiration  would  turn  into  fa- 
)od  will. 

thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with, 
ng  an  hero  who  never  was  equalled  but 
nan;*  oyer  whom  also  he  has  this  ad  van- 
t.  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
n  for  him  in  his  adversity. 
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locate  animoSj  rruBstumque  timorem 

VlRO. 

your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care.       Dryden. 

m,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Physibu- 
ited  his  letter  last  Friday,  (No.'  338) 
m  to  the  new  epilogue,  he  can  not  take 
ifl  now  publish  another,  which  I  have 
3ived  from  a  gentleman  who  does  not 
ith  him   in  his   sentiments  upon  that 


amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in 
:  Friday's  paper,  wliich  has  been  sogene- 
)laudea  by  the  town,  and  received  such 

♦  The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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honours  as  were  never  beiCbre  given  to  any  in  an 
Endish  theatre. 

*  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Oldfield 
tQ  gp  off  the  Qtage  the  j&rst  night  till  ^e  had  v&r 
peated  it  twice;  the  second  night  the  noise  of 
ancora  was  as  loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again 
obliged  to  speak  it  twice;  the  third  niaht  it  waa 
still  called  for  a  second  time;  and,  in  short,  con- 
trary to  all  other  epilogues,  which  are  dropt  af- 
ter the  third  representation  of  the  play,  this  has 
already  been  repeated  nine  times. 

*  1  must  own  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find 
this  censure  in  opposition  to  the  wnole  town,  in 
a  paper  which  has  hitherto  been  famous  for  the 
candour  of  its  criticisms. 

*  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy 
correspondent,  that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatu- 
ral because  it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learn- 
ed, I  could  tell  him  that  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue were  real  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  but 
every  one  knows  that  on  the  British  stage  they 
are  distinct  performances  by  themselves,  pieces 
entirely  detached  from  the  play,  and  no  way  es- 
sential to  it. 

*  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  is 
no  more  Andromache,  but  Mrs.  Oldfield:  and 
though  the  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead 
upon  she  stage  J  as  vour  ingenious  correspondent 
phrases  it,  Mrs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoke  a 
merry  epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  m 
a  tragedy  where  there  is  not  only  a  death  but  a 
martyrdom.  St  Catherine  was  there  personated 
by  Nell  Gwin:  she  lies  stone  dead  upon  the 
stage;  but,  upon  those  gentlemen's  offering  io 
remove  her  body,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry 


off  tiie  slain  m  our  E&^h  tragediea,  she  breaks 
out  into  that  abrupt  beginning  (H  wh^t  w^  a  very 
ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  a  very 
good,  epilogue: 

'Bti^d,  are  you  joiad?  yqu  daronM  Gooibunded  dog, 
*1  am  to  nse  and  speak  the  epilogue.' 

<  This  div^iing  manjier  was  always  practise4 
by  Mr.  Dry  den,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best 
writer  of  tragedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by 
every  one  to  have  the  happiest  turn  for  apro- 
logue  or  an  epilogue.  Tine  epilogues  to  Cleor 
menes,  Don  Sebastian,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Aur- 
rengzebe,  and  Love  Triumphant,  are  all  precer 
dents  of  this  nature. 

*  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by  that 
excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoken  a  few  years 
since,  after  the  tragedy  of  Pha&dra  and  Hippoli- 
tus;*  with  a  great  many  others  in  which  the  au- 
thors have  endeavoured  to  make  the  audience 
merry.  If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  well 
as  the  writer  of  this,  they  have  however  shown 
that  it  was  not  for  want  of  good-will. 

*  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  gayety  of  it 
may  be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  at  the  end 
of  a  French  play ;  since  every  one  knows  that  na- 
tion, who  are  generally  esteemed  to  have  as  po- 
lite a  taste  as  any  in  Europe,  always  close  their 
tragic  entertainments  with  what  they  call  a  petite 
pilcCy  which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth, 
and  send  away  the  audience  well  pleased.     The 

*  A  tragedy  by  Mr.  E.  Neal.  Addison  wrote  a  prologue 
to  Uiis  play,  m  ridicide  of  Italian  operas,  and  Prior  wrote 
the  epilogue  here  mentioned. 
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same  person  who  has  supported  the  chief  charac- 
ter in  the  tragedy,  very  often  plays  the  princi- 
pal part  in  the  petite ptlce;  so  that  I  have  myself 
seen  at  Paris,  Orestes  and  Luhin  acted  the  same 
night  by  the  same  man. 

*  Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yourself  in 
a  former  speculation  found  fault  with  very  justly, 
because  it  oreaks  the  tide  of  the  passions  while 
they  are  yet  flowing;  but  this  is  nothing  at  all  to 
the  present  case,  where  they  have  already  had 
their  full  course.  See  Nos.  324,  332,  347. 

*  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformably 
to  the  practice  of  our  test  poets,  so  it  is  not  such 
a  one,  which,  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  says 
in  his  rehearsal,  might  serve  for  any  other  play; 
but  wholly  rises  out  of  the  occurrences  of  tne 
piece  it  was  composed  for. 

*  The  only  reason  your  mournful  correspondent 
gives  against  this  facetious  epilogue,  as  he  calls 
it,  is,  that  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  melancho- 
ly. I  wish  the  gentleman  may  not  be  more 
grave  than  wise.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
fess I  think  it  very  sufficient  to  nave  the  anguish 
of  a  fictitious  piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  is 
representing,  but  I  love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed 
in  a  good  humour.  If  Physibulus  is  however 
resolved  to  be  inconsolable,  and  not  to  have  his 
tears  dried  up,  he  need  only  continue  his  old 
custom,  and  when  he  has  had  his  half  crown's 
worth  of  sorrow,  slink  out  before  the  epilogue 
begins. 

*  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragical 
genius  complaining  of  me  great  mischief  An- 
dromache had  done  him.  W  hat  was  that?  Why, 
she  made  him  laugh.     The  poor  gentleman's 
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sufferings  put  me  in  mind  of  Harlequin's  case, 
who  was  tickled  to  death.  He  tells  us  soon  af- 
ter, through  a  small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage, 
tiiat  during  the  whole  action  he  was  so  very  sor- 
ry, that  he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked  half  a 
^core  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief.  I  can  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  happy 
acciaent,  that  a  man  who  is  so  bloody-minded 
in  his  affliction,  was  diverted  from  this  fit  of  out- 
rageous melancholy.  The  valour  of  this  gentle- 
man in  his  distress  brings  to  one's  memory  the 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance,  who 
lays  about  him  at  such  an  unmerciful  rate  in  an 
old  Tomance.  I  shall  readily  grant  him  that  his 
soul,  as  he  himself  says,  "  would  have  made  a 
very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted  the  body, 
and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades,"  in  such 
an  encounter. 
'  *  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head 
with  a  comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audi- 
ence,  it  is  such  a  piece  oijargon^  that  I  don't 
Juiow  what  to  make  of  it 

*  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  playhouse  to  the  church,  and  from 
thence  to  the  gallows. 

^  As  fOT  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  these  epilogues  have  given  occasion 
to  Aose  "  merry  jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which 
have  dissipated  those  good  thoughts  and  disposi- 
tions he  has  found  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of 
Hie  pew,  ^pon  the  sin^ng  of  two  staves  culled 
QiEt  vj  the  lu^eious  ana  iUUgent  clerk. " 

-*  He  fetcned  his  next  thou^t  fcom  Tyburn: 
aiul  seems  very  apprehensive  lest  there  should 
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happen  any  innovations  in  the  tragedies  of  his  ] 
friend  Paul  Lorrain.  (See  No.  338.) 

*In  the  meantime,  sir,  this  gloomy  writer, 
who  is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a  gay  epilogue 
after  a  serious  play,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those 
unhappy  wretcnes  who  are  condemned  to  suffer 
an  ignominious  death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws, 
endeavours  to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  im- 
proper an  occasion,  by  those  poor  burlesaue  ex- 
pressions oi  tragical  dramas  and  monthly  per- 
formances, I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

*PHIL0MEDES.' 
BUDGELL.  X. 


■(i-0©©-i)- 
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Justitiae  partes  sunt  rum  violare  homines;  verecundiasy  non  of- 
fendere,  Tuli. 

Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men:  decency  in  giv- 
ing* them  no  oiTence. 

As  regard  to  decency  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in 
general,  l)ut  more  especially  to  be  consulted  by 
me  female  world,  I  can  not  overlook  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  describes  an  egregious  offender. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  was  this  day  looking  over  your  papers,  and 
reading,  in  that  of  December  the  6th,  with  great 
delight,  the  amiable  grief  of  Astoria  for  tiie  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.  It  threw  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  reflection.     I  can  not  say  but  this  arose 
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/  very  much  from  the  circumstances  of  my  own 
life,  who  am  a  soldier,  and  expect  every  day  to 
receive  orders  which  will  oblige  me  to  leave  be- 
\  hind  me  a  wife  that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that 
i  very  deservedly.  She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure, 
no  way  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal  affection 
but  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some  women  so  little 
suited  to  the  circumstances  wherein  my  wife  and 
1  shall  soon  be,  that  it  is  with  a  reluctance  I  never 
knew  before,  I  am  going  to  my  duty.     What 

Imts  me  to  present  pain,  is  the  example  of  a  young 
ady,  whose  story  you  shall  have  as  well  as  I  can 
give  it  you.     Hortensius,  an  officer  of  good  rank 
m  her  majesty's  service,  happened  in  a  certain 
part  of  England,  to  be  brougnt  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman's house,  where  he  was  received  with  that 
more  than  ordinary  welcome,  with  which  men 
of  domestic  lives  entertain  such  few  soldiers 
whom  a  military  life,  from  the  variety  of  adven- 
tures, has  not  rendered  overbearing,  but  humane, 
easy,  and  agreeable.     Hortensius  staid  here  some 
time,  and  had  easy  access  at  all  hours,  as  well  as 
unavoidable  conversation  at  some  parts  of  the 
day,  with  the  beautiful  Sylvana,  the  gentleman's 
daughter.     People  who  live  in  cities  are  wonder- 
fully struck  with  every  little  country  abode  they 
see  when  they  take  the  air;  and  it  is  natural  ta 
fancy  they  could  live  in  every  neat  cottage  (by 
which  they  pass)  much  happier  than  in  their  pre 
sent  circumstances.    The  turbulent  way  of  life 
which  Hortensius  was  used  to,  made  him  reflect 
with  much  satisfaction  on  all  the  advantages  of  a 
sweet  retreat  one  day;  and  among  the  rest,  you 
will  think  it  not  improbable,  it  might  enter  into 
his  thought,  that  such  a  woman  as  S»ylvana  would 
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consummate  the  happiness.    The  world  is  so  de- 
bauched with  mean  considerations,  that  Horten 
sius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, if  he  asked  for  a  woman  of  the  highest 
merit,  without  further  questions,  of  a  parent  who 
had  nothing  to  add  to  her  personal  qualifications 
The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  her  father's  house: 
when  that  was  over^  the  generous  husband  did 
not  proportion  his  provision  for  her  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  fortune,  but  considered  his 
wife  as  his  darling,  his  pride,  and  his  vanity;  or 
rather  that  it  was  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen 
that  a  man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity 
with  an  excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her  witn 
rich  habits  atid  valuable  jewels.   He  did  not  how- 
ever omit  to  admonish  her  that  he  did  his  v«7 
utmost  in  this;  that  it  was  an  ostentation  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  but  to  a  woman  he  had  S0  much 
pleasui^  in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  such; 
and  begged  of  her  also  to  take  these  matters 
rightly,  and  believe  the  gems,  the  gowns,  ^ 
laces,  would  still  become  her  better,  if  her  air 
and  behaviour  was  such,  that  it  might  appear  she 
dressed  thus  rather  in  compliance  to  his  numour 
that  way,  than  out  of  any  value  she  herself  had 
for  the  trifles.    To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  wo- 
man, Hortensius  added,  that  she  must  be  sure  to 
stay  with  her  friends  in  the  country  till  his  re- 
turn.    As  soon  as  Hortensius  departed,  Sylvana 
saw  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the  love  he  con- 
ceived for  her  was  wholly  owing  to  the  accident 
of  seeing  her;  and  she  was  convinced  it  was  only 
her  misfortune  the  rest  of  mankind  had  not  be- 
held her,  or  men  of  much  greater  quality  and 
merit  bad  contended  for  one  so  genteel,  though 
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bred  in  obscurity:  so  very  witty,  though  never 
acquainted  with  court  or  town.  She  therefore 
resolved  not  to  hide  so  much  excellence  from  the 
world,  but,  without  any  regard  to  the  absence 
of  the  most  generous  man  ^ive,  she  is  now  the 
gayest  lady  about  this  town,  and  has  shut  out  the 
thoughts  of  her  husband  by  a  constant  retinue  of 
the  vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has  produced; 
to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders  away  all  Hor- 
tensius  is  able  to  supply  her  with,  though  that 
supply  is  purchased  with  no  less  difl&culty  than 
the  nazard  of  his  life. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work 
becoming  your  office  to  treat  this  criminal  as  she 
deserves?  You  should  give  it  the  severest  reflec- 
tions you  can;  you  should  tell  women,  that  they 
are  more  accountable  for  behaviour  in  absence 
than  after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dishonoured 
by  their  levities:  the  living  may  return,  and  be 
laughed  at  by  empty  fops,  who  will  not  fail  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man  who  is  so  unsea- 
sonable as  to  be  still  alive,  and  come  and  spoil 
good  company.     I  am,  sir, 

*  I  our  most  obedient  humble  servant. ' 

All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmercifully 
laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other  much  worse 
extreme  is  the  more  common  folly.  But  let  any 
woman  consider  which  of  the  two  offences  a  hus- 
band would  the  more  easily  foreive,  that  of  be- 
ing less  entertaining  than  she  could  to  please  com- 
pany, or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room  to 
nis  disadvantage;  and  she  will  easily  be  able  to 
form  her  conduct  We  have  indeed  carried  wo- 
men's characters  too  much  into  public  life,  and 
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you  shall  see  them  now-a-days  affect  a  sort  of 
fame:  but  I  can  not  help  venturing  to  disoblige 
them  for  their  service,  oy  telling  them  that  the 
utmost  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in 
domestic  life;  she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy 
according  as  her  carriage  affects  the  house  of  her 
father  or  her  husband.     All  she  has  to  do  in  this 
world  is  contained  within  the  duties  of  a  daugh- 
ter, a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a  mother;  all  these  may 
be  well  performed,  though  a  lady  should  not  lie 
the  very  finest  woman  at  an  opera  or  an  assem- 
bly.   They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  mode- 
rate share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and.  a  modest  air. 
But  when  the  very  brains  of  the  sex  are  turned, 
and  they  place  their  ambition  on  circumstances, 
wherein  to  excel  is  no  addition  to  what  is  truly 
commendable,  where  can  this  end,  but,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things  which  will  na- 
turally make  the  gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best, 
no  longer  than  youth  and  good  fortune?    And 
when  we  consider  the  least  ill  consequence,  it  can 
be  no  less  than  looking  on  their  own  condition  as 
years  advance,  with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling 
into  contempt  of  their  own  persons,  or  being  the 
derision  of  others.  But  when  they  consider  them- 
selves as  they  ought,  no  other  than  an  additional 
part  of  the  species  (for  their  own  happiness  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  born,)  their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  di- 
rected accordingly;  and  they  will  in  no  part  of 
their  lives  want  opportunities  of  being  snining 
ornaments  to  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers^ 
or  children. 

STEELE.  T. 
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'Errat,  et  ittine 


Hue  veniiy  hine  illuc,  et  quoaUhet  ocmpat  arius 
Spiritusf  eque  feris  kwrnana  in  corpcra  tramsiiy 
Inqatferca  nosier Ptthag.  aj.  Ovid. 

— ^-All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies, 

And  here  and  there  th*  unbody'd  spirit  flies, 

By  time,  gr  force,  or  sickness  disposaess'd. 

And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast.     Drtdeit. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  show  upon 
occasion  all  the  little  learning  he  has  picked  up, 
told  us  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he  thougnt 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  q£  the 
world  believed  in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  says  he,  gives  us  an  account  of  se- 
veral well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase 
the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined 
to  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as 
we  should  do  here  by  ransoming  any  of  our  coun- 
tryioen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  *  You 
must  know,'  says  Will,  *  the  reason  is,  because 
they  consider  every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister 
in  disguise^  and  therefore  think  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  extemd  their  charity  to  them,  though  under 
isuch  mean  circumstances.  They'll  tell  you,' 
says  Will,  <  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies, 
immediately  passes  into  the  body  of  another  man, 
or  of  some  orute,  which  ho  resembled  in  his  hu- 
mour, <yt  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us. ' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of 
learning  would  end  in,  Will  told  us  that  '  Jack 
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Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love 
to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs. 
Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  one  morning,  he 
writ  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this  hint  *  Jack/ 
says  he,  *  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where 
he  diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  fa- 
vourite monkey,  which  was  chained  in  one  of  the 
windows;  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and  ink 
lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his 
mistress,  in  the  person  of  the  monkey;  and  upon 
her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left 
it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his  business. 

*  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour, 
and  seeing  ner  monkey  look  upon  a  paper,  with 
great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and  to  this  day  is 
m  some  doubt,  ^  says  Will,  *  whether  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Jack  or  the  monkey/ 

*  MADAM, 

*  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long 
time  waited  in  vain  ft)r  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  known  to  you;  and  naving  at  present  the 
conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I 
gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  his- 
tory in  writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word 
of  mouth.  You  must  know.  Madam,  that  about 
a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  Brachman, 
and  versed  m  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which 
your  European  philosopher,  called  Pythagoras, 
is  said -to  have  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I 
had  so  ingratiated  myself  by  my  great  skill  m  the 
occult  sciences  with  a  daemon  whom  I  used  to 
converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  crant  me 
whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.    I  desired  that  my 
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faUen  into  of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  ik  at- 
tended with  such  a, coquette  air  in  some  ladies^ 
and  such  a  sedate  masculine  one  in  others,  that  I 
can  not  tell  which  most  to  complain  of;  but  they 
are  to  me  equally  disagreeable.  Mrs.  Santer  is 
so  impatient  of  being  without  it,  that  she  takes 
it  as  often  as  she  does  salt  at  meals;  and  as  she 
affects  a  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  in  all  her 
manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with  snuff  and  the 
sauce  is  what  is  presented  to  the  observation  of 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  eat  with  her.  The 
pretty  creature  her  niece  does  all  she  can  to  be 
as  disagreeable  as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as 
offensive  to  the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the 
ear,  and  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident 
air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose  when  the 
snuff  IS  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make  the  stops 
and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
a  very  courtly  image  in  speaking  of  ladies:  that 
is  very  true,  but  where  arises  the  offence?  Is  it 
in  those  who  commit,  or  those  who  observe  it? 
As  for  my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  dis- 
gusted with  this  filthv  physic  hanging  on  the  lip, 
uiat  the  most  agreeaBle  conversation,  or  person, 
has  not  been  able  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  those 
who  take  it  for  no  other  end  but  to  give  them- 
selves occasion  for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  lit- 
tle intervals  of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them ; 
but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another  is 
speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much 
respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that  time  from 
hand  to  hand  the  snuff-box.  But  FJavilla  is  so 
far  taken  with  her  behaviour  in  this  kind,  that 
she  pulls  out  her  box  (which  is  indeed  fullof  good' 
Brazil)  in  the  middle  of  the  sermoa;  and  to  show 
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my  being  u:isuccesaful  in  two  or  three  chttea,  be 
nkve  me  such  a.  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger, 
mat  I  died  of  it- 

<  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set 
upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian  tax-gather- 
er; but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extravagan- 
cies, and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of 
a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  T  durst 
not  show  my  head.  I  could  no  sooner  step  out 
of  my  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by  someboay  or 
Other  that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured 
abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I 
was  taken  up  and  humed  into  a  dungeon,  where 
I  died  a  few  months  after. 

'  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying  fish,  and 
in  that  state  led  a  most  melancholy  fife  for  the 
space  of  six  years.  Several  fishes  of  prey  pur- 
sued me  when  I  wajjin  the  water;  and  if  I  be- 
took myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but 
I  had  a  flock  of  birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was 
one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I 
observed  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bil!  and 
hovering  just  over  my  head:  upon  my  dipping 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth 
of  a  monstrous  shark  that  swallowed  me  dowa 
in  an  instant. 

'I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great 
surpnse,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard-Street; 
and  remembering  how  I  had  formerly  aufiered 
for  want  of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and 
avaricious  that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of 
me.  I  was  a  miserable  little  old  fellow  to  look 
upon,  for  I  had,  in  a  manner,  starved  myself, 
and  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  w  hen  I  died. 

'  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and 
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amazed  to  find  myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet 
I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make  so  insignificant 
a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time  or  other 
I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend 
my  manners.  I  therefore  applied  myself  with 
great  diligence  to  the  ofiices  that  were  allotted 
me,  and  was  ffenerally  looked  upon  as  the  nota- 
blest  ant  in  the  whole  mole-hill.  I  was  at  last 
picked  up,  as  I  was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by 
an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  before  made  great  depreda- 
tions upon  our  commonwealth 

*  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and 
lived  a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee;  but 
being  tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious  life  I 
had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme  and  turned  drone. 
As  I  one  day  headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive, 
we  were  received  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which 
defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left  dead 
upon  the  spot 

'  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigra- 
tions which  I  went  through:  how  I  was  a  town- 
rake^  and  afterwards  did  penance  in  a  bay  geld- 
ing for  ten  years;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor,  a 
shrimp,  and  a  tom-tit  In  the  last  of  these  my 
shapes,  I  was  shot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by 
a  young  jackanapes,  who  would  needs  try  his 
new  gun  upon  me. 

*  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other 
stages  of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau 
who  made  love  to  you  about  six  years  since.  You 
may  remember,  madam,  how  he  masked,  and 
danced,  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks 
to  gain  you;  and  how  he  was  at  last  carried  ofi' 
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by  a  cold  that  he  got  under  your  Window  one 
niffht  in  a  serenade.  I  was  tliat  unfortunate  young 
feUow  to  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel.  Not 
long  after  my  shitting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found 
myself  upon  a  hill  in  -Ethiopia,  where  I  lived  in 
my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by 
a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over 
into  Great  Britain.  I  need  aot  inform  you  how 
1  came  into  your  hands.  You  see,  maaam,  this 
i«  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a 
chain:  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses 
and  caresses  which  I  would  have  given  the  world 
for  when  I  was  a  man:  I  hope  this  discovery  of 
my  person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but 
that  you  will  still  continue  your  accustomed  fa- 
vours to  your  most  devoted  humUe  servant, 

*  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to 
keep  out  of  my  way;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to 
be  the  most  formidable  of  my  rivals,!  may  chance 
one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as  he 
won't  like. ' 

ADDISON.  L. 


— (i-^Se-i)- 
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In  sob  Vivendi  causa  paiato  est  Jut. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating";  who  can  give 

But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live.         Coj^^gbets. 

^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  THINK  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  way  to 
discourse  on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whim- 
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^  sical  ways  men  fall  into  to  distinguish  themselves 
among  meir  acquaintances.     Such  observations, 

t    well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty  history  of  low 
life.     I  myself  am  got  into  a  great  reputation, 

f  which  arose  (as  most  extraordinary  occurrences 
in  a  man's  life  seem  to  do)  from  a  riiere  accident. 
I  was  some  days  ago  unfortunately  engaged 
among  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  esteem  a  man  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down 
at  a  meal.     Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  distin- 
guishing myself  according  to  the  notions  of  su- 
periority which  the  rest  of  the  company  enter- 
tain, ate  so  immoderately  for  their  applause,  as 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life.     W  hat  added 
to  my  misfortune  was,  that  having  naturally  a 
good  stomach,  and  having  lived  soberly  for  some 
time,  my  body  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  con- 
tention as  if  it  had  been  by  appointment.     I  had 
quickly  vanquished  every  glutton  in  the  com- 
pany but  one,  who  was  such  a  prodigy  in  his 
way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during  me  whole 
entertainment,  that  he  insensibly  betrayed  me  to 
continue  his  competitor,  which,  in  a  little  time, 
concluded  in  a  complete  victory  over  my  rival; 
after  which,  by  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  considerable 
proportion  beyond  what  the  spectators  thought 
uie  obliged  in  honour  to  do.     The  effect,  how- 
ever, of  this  engagement  has  made  me  resolve 
never  to  eat  more  for  renown;  and  I  have,  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  compounded  three  wagers 
I  had  depending  on  the  strength  of  my  stomach; 
vvhich  happened  very  luckily,  because  it  was 
stipulated  m  our  articles  either  to  play  or  pay. 
How  a  man  of  common  sense  coulci  be  thus  en- 
gaged, is  hard  to  determine;  but  the  occasion  of 
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this  is,  to  desire  you  to  inform  seyeral  gk 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  look  upon  me 
envy,  that  they  had  best  moderate  their  amW 
m  time,  lest  infamy  or  death  attend  their ; 
cess.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with  what 
speakable  pfeasure  I  received  the  acclamatii 
and  applause  of  the  whole  board,  when  I  had 
most  eat  my  antagonist  into  convulsions;  it 
then  that  I  returned  his  mirth  upon  him  ^ 
such  success  as  he  was  hardly  able  to  swalio 
though  prompted  by  a  desire  of  fame,  and  a 
«ionate  fondness  for  distinction.  I  had  not 
deavoured  to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  comp 
been  so  loud  in  their  approbation  of  my  victory; 
I  don't  question  but  the  same  thirst  after  glory 
has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  qtiarts  withoA 
taking  breath,  and  prompted  men  to  many  other 
difficult  enterprises;  which  if  otherwise  pursued, 
mi^t  turn  very  much  to  a  man's  advantage 
This  ambition  of  mine  was  indeed  extravagantly 
pursued;  however  I  can't  help  observing,  that 
you  hardly  ever  see  a  man  commended  for  a  good 
stomach,  but  he  immediatel  v  falls  to  eating  more 
(though  he  had  before  dined,)  as  well  to  confirm 
the  person  that  commended  him  in  his  good 
opinion  of  him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the 
table,  who  may  have  been  inattentive  enough  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  his  character.     I  am,  sir, 

<  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  EPICURE  MAMMON.' 


^MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  I  iiave  written  to  you  three  or  four  times,  tobj|^ 
desire  you  would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  ftv^ 
custom  the  women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  1^:^ 
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ato  of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  fs  at- 
with  such  a, coquette  air  in  some  ladies^ 
:h  a  sedate  masculine  one  in  others,  that  I 

tell  which  most  to  complain  of;  but  they 
ne  equally  disagreeable.  Mrs.  Santer  is 
itient  of  being  without  it,  that  she  takes 
ten  as  she  does  salt  at  meals;  and  as  she 
I  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  in  all  her 
',  an  upper  lip  mixed  with  snuff  and  the 
}  what  is  presented  to  the  observation  of 
►  have  the  honour  to  eat  with  her.  The 
creature  her  niece  does  all  she  can  to  be 
greeable  as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as 
^e  to  the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the 
i  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident 

a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose  when  the 

delivered,  and  the  fingers  make  the  stops 
ses  on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
courtly  image  in  speaking  of  ladies:  that 

true,  but  where  arises  the  offence?  Is  it 
e  who  commit,  or  those  who  observe  it? 
my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  dis- 
with  this  filthy  physic  hanging  on  the  lip, 
5  most  agreeable  conversation,  or  person, 

been  able  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  thpse 
ke  it  for  no  other  end  but  to  give  them- 
>ccasion  for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  lit- 
rvals  of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them ; 
jn  they  must  not  use  it  when  another  is 
ig,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much 
,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that  time  from 
3  hand  the  snuff-box.  But  FJavilla  is  so 
en  with  her  behaviour  in  this  kind,  that 
Is  out  her  box  (which  is  indeed  fuUof  good 

in  the  middle  of  the  sennoa;  and  to  show 
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she  has  the  audacity  of  a  well-bred  woman,  she 
oB'ers  it  the  men  ob  well  as  the  women  who  sit 
near  her:  but  eince  by  this  time,  all  the  world 
knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  she 
may  give  herself  no  further  trouble  in  this  matter 
On  Sundaywas  sevennigh t,  when  they  cameaboiil 
for  the  offering,  she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very 
good  air,  but  at  the  same  time  asked  the  church- 
warden, if  he  would  take  a  pinch.  Pray,  sir,  thinlt 
of  these  things  in  time,  and  you  will  oblige,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant' 

STEELE.  T. 


-«-e©e-«- 
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SarutiuM  hU  animal,  mmlisgue  eapadaa  aUte 
Dterat  adkut,  el  good  dominari  in  aetera  posset, 
Satashomo  at Otib. 

A  creature  of  a  inore  exalted  kind 
Wis  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd; 
Conscious  of  tboue'ht,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reat.  DrideI' 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  bat- 
tle of  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have 
in  them  those  qualifications  which  the  critics 
judge  requisite  to  an  episode;  they  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just 
connexion  with  the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  impression  which  this  discourse 
of  the  archangel  maae  on  our  first  parents.  Adam 
afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  cuno»ty,  inquirei 
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cO^?^^ning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies 
7f\)^^Vi  make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among 
li^ft^i^  days  work.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great 
1  ?•  ^f  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from 
vl  to  -part  of  their  conversation,  to  amusements 
^\  moT^  suitable  to  her  sex.  He  well  knew  that 
^^  Episode  in  this  book  which  is  filled  with 
Mam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for 
y  Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing, 
-'  and  has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beautifol 
reasons  for  her  retiring. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  count'nance  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse;  which  Eve 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat,  retir'd  in  sight. 
With  lowliness  majestic,  from  her  seat. 
And  g^ce,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay. 
Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 
To  visit  how  they  prospler'd,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high:  such  pleasure  she'reserv'd, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress; 
Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleas'd  her.     O !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd? 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to 
Adam's  inquiries  was  not  only  proper  for  the 
moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns,  out  because 
it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given 
the  sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any  particular 
system  of  philosophy.     The  chief  points  in  the 
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Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  hjrpotheses  are  de- 
scribed with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity, 
and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  very  pleasiag 
and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards 
upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his 
creation ;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his  Maker, 
and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the 
reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  great  ancestor; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising  and  delightful 
to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in 
the  first  man  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  poet  has  in- 
terwoven every  thing  which  is  delivered  upon 
this  subject  in  holy  writ,  with  so  many  beautiful 
imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole  epi- 
sode. As  our  author  knew  this  subject  could  not 
but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  da}^  work,  but  re- 
served it  for  a  distinct  episode,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more 
at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the 
poem,  I  can  not  but  take  notice  of  two  shining 
passages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adam  and  the 
angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our  ancestor 
gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  con- 
versing with  him,  whicn  contains  a  very  noble 
moral. 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heav'n. 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  (pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hung^er  both,  from  labour)  at  the  hour 
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Of  sweet  repast:  Aey  satiatCj  and  soon  fill. 
The'  pleasant;:  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd^  brings  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the 
angel  gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure. 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  g^tes  of  hell, 
Squar'd  in  full  leg-ion,  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issuM  forth  a  spy. 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work; 
Lest  he,  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the 
image  in  what  fallows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth 
book,  where  w^neas  and  the  Sibyl  stand  before 
the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  there  described 
as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to 
the  groans,  the  cmnk  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of 
iron  whips,  that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

^Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 

The  dismal  g^tes,  and  barricado'd  strong; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
Tonnenty  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
condition  and  sentiments  immediately  after  his 
creation/  How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the 
posture  in  which  he  found  himself,,  the  beautiful 
Wdscape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness 
of  heart  which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion' 
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-As  new  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep. 


Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  towards  heav'n  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  tum'd, 
And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  nds'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet:  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams;  by  these. 
Creatures  that  livM,  and  mov*d,  and  walk'd,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling:  all  things  smil'd 
With  fragrance?  and  with  joy  my  heai-t  o'erflow*d. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  a* 
his  own  existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  him- 
self, and  of  all  the  works  of  nature.  He  like- 
wise is  represented  as  discovering  by  the  light  ot 
reason,  that  he  and  every  thing  about  him  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  some  being  infinitely  good 
and  powerful,  and  that  this  being  had  a  right  to 
his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  address  to 
the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  creation  which 
made  the  most  disting;uished  figure,  is  very  na- 
tural and  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

"*  Thou  sun,'  said  I,  *  fair  light. 


And  thou,  enlighten *d  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fkir  creatures,  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus?  how  here?' 

His  next  sentiments,  when,  upon  his  first  go 
mg  to  sleep,  he  fancies  himself  losing  liis  exist 
ence,  and  fallins  away  into  nothing,  can  nevei 
be  sufiSciently  admired.  His  dream,  in  which  he 
still  preserves  the  consciousness  of  his  existence, 
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together  with  hifl  remoyal  into  the  garden  which 
was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are  also  circum- 
stances nnely  imagined,  and  grouiaded  upon  what 
is  dieiivered  in  sacred  story. 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  tfiis 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties 
of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all 
the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  none  but 
a.  great  genius  could  have  thought  of;  though, 
upon  the  perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of 
themselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are  not 
obvious;  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine 
writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the 
tree  of  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is 
described  with  great  strength  and  judgment;  as 
tiie  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  hirds  passing 
m  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  bird  and  beast  behold 


Approaching"  two  and  two,  these  cow'ring  low 
With  blandishment;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing: 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass*d-- — 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject 
of  solitude.    The  poet  here  represents  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own 
work,  and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  fa- 
culty with  which  he  had  endued  his  creature. 
Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impos- 
^bility  of  his  being  happy,  th^uffh  he  was  the 
inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, without  the  conversation  and  society  of  some 
rational  creature,  who  should  partake  those  bless^ 
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inss  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  Bupport- 
ea  chiefly  by  the  beauty  ot  the  thoughts,  without 
other  poetical  ornament,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem:  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  juatness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator^  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Tbna  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright, 

As  wilh  a.  flmlle  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied,  Ecc. 

. 1  with  leave  of  speech  implor*d 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  repUed: 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  Pow'r, 

Uy  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Etc. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  In  which  he  he- 
held  the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming'  hands  s,  creature  grew. 

Manlike  but  dlff'rent  sex:  so  lovely  fair 

TTiat  what  aeem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now 

And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  Infils'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  from  her  ^r  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delig-ht. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful phantom,  with  nls  esclamanons  of  joy  and 
gratitude  atthediscovery  of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  his  dream;  the  approaches  he 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
described  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  niight  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  compared  to  those  of  sense! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  bi*oug^ht 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 

Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find       \ 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire :  these  delicacies, 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here  ^ 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch:  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance: 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or,  irom  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
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ioM  with  bini.  This  dialogae,  which  is  support* 
eo  chiefly  by  the  bemty  of  the  thoughts,  wiuiout 
other  poetiol  onument,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem:  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  be  will  find  htmself  pleased  with  it  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majes^  and  condescension  in  the  Creator^  and  at 
the  sune  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Tluim  I  presumptuoust  uid  the  Tiaon  brigtit, 

Ai  vitli  •  sniile  more  briglilen'd,  thus  replied,  &c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  ileprecilion,  thus  replied: 

Let  not  mj  winds  ofTend  thee,  hexv'nif  Pov'r, 

ity  Ibker,  be  pn^ilious  while  I  speak:,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  be- 
held the  formation  of  Eve,  The  new  passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely.  , 


Ttiat  what  secmM  fair  in  >U  the  vorld  seen: 
Mean,  or  in  bcr  summ'd  up,  in  bee  contaii 
And  in  ber  looks,  vhich  fnira  that  time  in 
Swpctness  into  my  heait  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  &oin  her  air  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 


Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sipl" 
tXtaX  phantom,  with  his  exclamat 
frratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  rr 
rfsemhied  the  apparition  whin' 
scnted  to  him  in  tiis  dream;  t 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
descrihed  in  it  is  every  way  suitahle  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  niieht  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  n^Ue  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  a«Jyoined  together,  in  the 
reflection  whif*»^^**"^^^^  '  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  com] 


Thus  hv  brought 
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itigs  with  him.  This  dmlogue,  which  is  supports 
edTchiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without 
other  poetical  ornameat,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Thus  I  presumptuoua;  and  the  vision  bright, 

As  with  a.  amile  more  brighten'd,  ibus  replied,  &c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied: 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  Pow'r, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  be- 
held the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike  but  diff 'rent  sei:  so  lovely  fair 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now- 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infiis'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  thiftgs  from  her  air  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amoroua  delight. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  nis  dream;  the  approaches  he 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
described  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Ffidl  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  niieht  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 

Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find       ^ 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire:  these  delicacies, 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

"Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here  , 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch:  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance: 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or,  trom  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
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itiss  with  him.  This  d^logue,  which  is  supports 
Mchiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without 
other  poetical  ornament,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Thus  I  presumptuoua;  and  the  insian  bright, 

As  with  a  amile  more  brighten'd,  Ibus  replied,  &c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied: 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  Pow'r, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  whQe  I  speak,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  hia 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  be- 
held the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion 
that  was  awatened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 


That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  aeem'd  now- 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contflin'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infiis'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  from  her  »ir  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  lore  and  amorous  delight. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  thin  beau- 
tiful phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  nis  dream;  the  approaches  he 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
descrihed  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  stoiy  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 

Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find       ^ 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire :  these  delicacies, 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

"Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here  , 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 

Transported  touch:  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance: 

Or  nature  faiPd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or,  trom  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
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itiss  with  him.  Thia  dmlogue,  which  is  Bupport* 
eachiefly  by  the  beauty  ot  the  thoughts,  without 
other  poetical  ornament,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator^  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Thus  I  presumptuous;  >nd  the  vision  bn'g^ht. 

As  with  a.  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied,  &c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied: 

Let  not  my  words  ofFend  thee,  heav'nly  Pow'r, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  fac. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  be- 
held the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  gre«r. 
Manlike  but  diff'rent  sex:  so  lovely  fair 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  worldseem'd  now- 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  inBu'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  from  her  ^r  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight- 
Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  nis  dream;  the  approaches  he 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
descrihed  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 

Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find       ^ 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire:  these  delicacies, 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here  , 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch:  here  passion  first  I  felt. 

Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmovM,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance: 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or,  trom  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
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ings  with  him.  This  diialogue,  which  is  support- 
ed chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without 
other  poetical  ornamenty  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it  The 
poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of 
majesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator^  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

Thus  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright. 

As  with  a  smile  more  brighteu'd,  thus  replied,  &c. 

^I  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied: 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  Pow'r, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  be- 
held the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  oi  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming"  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike  but  diffVent  sex:  so  lovely  fair 
That  what  seem*d  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before: 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir*d 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful phantom,  with  nis  exclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  nis  dream;  the  approaches  he 
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makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are 
all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is 
descriDed  in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of 
innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  descrip- 
tion which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve 
to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to 
religion  or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
of  the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  great- 
est purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in  the 
reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 

Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find       \ 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 

As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire:  these  delicacies, 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here  , 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch:  here  passion  first  I  felt. 

Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glancet 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain, 

Or,  irom  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
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More  than  enough,  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 

^When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say^ 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best^ 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discount'nanc'd,  and  like  folly  shows; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally;  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her  as  a  g^uard  angelic  plac'd. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parents 
gave  the  angels  such  aji  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, that  he  seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils 
which  might  befall  the  species  in  general,  as  well 
as  Adam  in  particular,  from  the  excess  of  his 
passion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by 
timely  admonitions;  which  very  artfully  prepare 
the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  book  where  the  weakness  of  which 
Adam  here  gives  such  distant  discoveries,  brings 
about  the  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle 
rebuke  he  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that 
his  love,  however  violent  it  mignt  appear,  was 
still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not  im- 
proper for  paradise. 

Neither  her  outside  forra'dso  fair,' nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
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And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem,) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair! 

Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has. 
in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an 
inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  father  of 
mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Consuetudlnem  benigniiates  largitioni  munerum  longi  ante-' 
pono,  ffaec  est  gravium  kominum  atque  magnorum;  iUa 
quasi  assentaiorumpcpuU,  muUitudinis  levitatem  voluptate 
quasi  titillantium,  Tuix. 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munifi- 
cence; the  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished 
persons;  the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of  the  people, 
who  court  the  applause  of  the  inconstant  vulgar. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life, 
there  is  methinks,  something  in  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  generosity,  which,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, seems,  to  flow  rather  from  a  loose  and 
unguarded  temper  than  an  honest  and  liberal 
mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  liberality  should  have  for  its  basis  and 
support  frugality.  By  this  means  the  beneficent 
spirit  works  in  a  man  from  the  convictions  of 
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reason,  not  from  the  impulses  of  passion.  The 
generous  man,  in  the  ordmary  acceptation,  with- 
out respect  to  the  demands  of  his  own  family, 
will  soon  find,  upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that 
he  has  sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or 
the  deservedly  unhappjr,  all  the  opportunities  of 
afibrding  any  future  assistance  where  it  ought  to 
be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take  care 
to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praiseworthy  as 
long  as  he  lives?  Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel 
piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man  who  should  have 
reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacity  of  acting 
according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of 
him,  Hhat  gentleman  was  generous?'  My  beloved 
author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the  top 
of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain  satiety 
from  beholding  the  addresses  to  the  people  by 
largesses  and  public  entertainments,  which  he 
asserts  to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  are  always 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  time,  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A  constant  be- 
nignity in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions, 
has  efiects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige, 
and  less  ostentatiius  in  yourself.  He  turns  his 
recommendation  of  this  virtue  on  commercial 
life;  and  according  to  him,  a  citizen  who  is  frank 
in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity  in  his  de- 
mands; he  who  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  doing 
acts  of  good  neighbourhood,  is  just  and  easy;  he 
who  appears  naturally  averse  to  disputes,  and, 
above  the  sense  of  little  sufferings,  bears  a  nobler 
character,  and  does  much  more  good  to  man- 
kind than  any  other  man's  fortune,  without  con^- 


je  can  possibly  support.  For  the  citizen, 
e  all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of  arriving 
hat  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be  liberal  with- 
be  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  fortune.'  Tt 
t  to  be  denied  but  such  a  practice  is  liable 
izard;  but  this  therefore  adds  to  the  obliga- 

that  among  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  a? 
h.  concerneotokeep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he 
receives  it.  The  unhappy  distinctions  among 
1  England  are  so  great,  that  to  celebrate  the 
course  of  commercial  friendship  (with  which 

daily  made  acquainted,)  would  be  to  raise 
^rirtuous  man  so  many  enemies  of  the  con- 
'  party.  I  am  obliged,  to  conceal  all  I  know 
jm  the  Bounteous,  who  lends  at  the  ordinary 
est,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  opportuni- 
jf  making  greater  advantages.  He  conceals 
r  a  rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleed- 
:ompassion  and  womanish  tenderness.  This 
verned  by  the  most  exact  circumspection, 
there  is  no  industry  wanting  in  the  person 
fn  he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no 
oper  expenses.  This  I  knew  of  Tom;  but 
dare  say  it  of  so  known  a  tory?  The  same 
I  was  forced  to  use  some  time  ago  in  the 
rt  of  another's  virtue,  and  said  fifty  instead 
[lundred,  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a 
;.  (No.  248.)  Actions  of  this  kind  are  popu- 
dthout  being  invidious;  for  every  man  of  or- 
y  circumstances  looks  upon  a  man  who  has 
Icnown  benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person 
^  to  be  his  friend  upon  such  terms  as  he 
t  to  expect  it;  and  the  wealthy,  who  may 
'  such  a  character,  can  do  no  injury  to  its  in- 
ts  but  by  the  imitation  of  it,  m  which  the 
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good  citizen  will  rejoice  to  be  rivalled.  I  know 
not  how  to  form  to  myself  a  greater  idea  of  hu- 
man life,  than  in  what  is  the  practice  of  some 
wealthy  men  whom  I  could  name,  thar  make  no 
step  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  fortunes, 
wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  those  of  other 
men,  who  would  languish  in  poverty  without 
that  munificence.  In  a  nation  where  there  are 
90  many  public  funds  to  be  supported,  I  know  not 
whether  he  can  be  called  a  good  subject  who  does 
not  embark  some  part  olhis  fortune  with  the 
state,  to  whose  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of 
the  whole.  This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way 
of  laying  an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extend- 
ing his  benignity  the  farthest  a  man  can  possibly, 
who  is  not  engaged  in  commerce.  But  he  who 
trades,  besides  giving  the  state  some  part  of  this 
sort  of  credit  he  gives  his  banker,  may  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  his  life  have  his  eye  upon  the  re- 
moving want  from  the  door  of  the  industrious, 
and  defending  the  unhappy  upright  man  from 
bankruptcy.  Without  this  benignity,  pride  or 
vengeance  will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the 
receipt  of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he 
has  undone,  rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to 
whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader,  and  any 
man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth  with  honour 
and  self-satisfaction;  nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
maintain,  that  the  practice  of  supporting  good 
and  industrious  men,  would  carry  a  man  further 
even  to  his  profit,  than  indulging  the  propensity 
of  serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author 
argues  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  incline  men's 
minds  to  those  who  want  them  most,  after  this 
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manner:  'We  must  always  consider  the  nature 
of  things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
wealthy  man,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a 
balance  with  you ;  but  the  person  whom  you  fa- 
voured with  a  loan,  if  he  oe  a  good  man,  will 
think  himseli?  in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged 
by  the  benefits  you  do  them;  they  think  they  con- 
ferred a  benefit  when  they  received  one.  Your 
good  ojQBces  are  always  suspected:  and  it  is  with 
them  the  same  thing  to  expect  their  favour  as  to 
receive  it  But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows, 
in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
himselfmore  than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act 
like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him  from  whom  he 
has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little 
oflaces  he  can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  far  from  mag- 
nifying it,  that  he  will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in 
all  nis  actions  and  expressions.  Moreover,  the 
regard  to  what  you  do  to  a  great  man,  at  best,  is 
taken  notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his 
family;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble 
fortune  (provided  always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a 
modest  man)  raises  the  afiections  towards  you 
of  all  men  of  that  character  (of  which  there  are 
man v)  in  the  whole  city. ' 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
so  much  as  his  own  practice.  I  am  therefore  cast- 
ing about  what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power 
of  a  Spectator.  Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  nar- 
row compass;  and  I  think  the  most  immediately 
under  my  patronage  are  either  players,  or  sucn 
whose  circumstances  bear  an  affinity  with  theirs: 
all  therefore  I  am  able  to  do  at  this  time  of  th'S 
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kind,  is  to  tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the  lift 
of  this  instant  April,  there  will  be  performed  in 
York-buildings^  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instra- 
mental  music,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr,  Edward 
Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children :  and  that  this 
day  tne  haughty  George  Powell  ^opes  all  the 
good-natured  part  of  the  town  will  favour  him, 
whom  they  applauded  in  Alexander,  Timon, 
Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their  company  this  night^ 
when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  For  their  ap- 
probation in  the  humbler  condition  of  honest 
Jack  Falsts^. 

STEELE.  T^ 
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Quia  furor,  6  eives/  quse  tanta  Ucentia  ferri/        Lucav* 

What  blind  detested  madness  could  afford 

Such  horrid  license  to  the  murd'ring'  sword!         Rows. 

I  DO  not  question  but  my  countiy  read^s  have 
been  very  much  surprised  at  the  several  accounts 
they  have  met  with  in  our  public  papers  of  that 
species  of  men  among  us,  lately  tnown  by  the 
name  of  Mohocks,  I  find  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  as  to  their  origin  and  designs,  are  alto- 
gether various,  insomuch  that  very  many  begin 
to  doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  any  such 
society  of  men.  The  teiTor  which  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  nation  some  years  since  on  ac- 
count of  the  Irish,  is  still  fresh  in  most  people's 
memories,  though  it  afterwards  appeared  tnere 
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not  the  least  ground  for  that  geuerAl  con" 
lation. 

le  late  panic  fear  was^  in  the  opinion  of  many 
and  penetrating  persons,  of  the  same  nature, 
e  will  have  it,  that  the  Mohocks  are  like 
i  spectres  and  apparitions,  which  frighten  se- 
towns  and  villages  in  her  majesty's  do- 
3ns,  though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of 
nhabitants.  '  Others  are  apt  to  think  that 
!  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-begears,  first 
ited  by  prudent  married  men,  ana  masters 
milies,  in  order  to  deter  their  wives  and 
[iters  from  taking  the  air  at  unseasonable 
5;  and  that  when  they  tell  them  the  Mo- 
9  will  catch  them,  it  is  a  caution  of  the  same 
•e  with  that  of  our  forefathers,  when  they 
heir  children  have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and 
iy-bones. 

r  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was  too 
i  reason  for  that  great  alarm  the  whole  city 
een  in  upon  this  occasion:  though  at  the  same 
I  must  own,  that  I  am  in  some  doubt  whe- 
the  following  pieces  are  genuine  and  authen- 
nd  the  more  so,  because  I  am  not  fully  satis^ 
that  the  name  by  which  the  emperor  subr- 
BS  himself  is  altogether  conformable  to  the 
,n  orthography. 

hall  only  farther  inform  mv  readers,  that  it 
iome  time  since  I  received  the  following  let- 
id  manifesto,  though  for  particular  reasons 
.  not  think  fit  to  puolish  them  till  now. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'inding  that  our  earnest  endeavours  for  the 
of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  malicious- 
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ly  represented  to  the  world,  we  send  you  enclosed 
our  imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure  that"  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily  paper. 
We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in 
this  particular,  and  therefore  bid  you  heartily 
farewell. 

(Signed) 

*  TAW  WAW  EBEN  ZAff  KAXADAR, 

*  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks.' 

^  The  Manifesto  of  TaivWalu  Eben  Zan  Ka 
ladarj  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks. 

*  Whereas,  we  have  received  information 
from  sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and  populous 
city,  of  several  outrages  committed  on  the  legs, 
arms,  noses,  and  other  parts  of  the  good  people 
of  England,  by  such  as  have  styled  themselves 
our  subjects;  in  order  to  vindicate  our  imperial 
dignity  from  the  false  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  on  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have  encou- 
raged or  abetted  any  such  practices,  we  have  by 
these  presents  thought  fit  to  signify  our  utmost 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  all  such  tumultuous 
and  irregular  proceedings;  and  do  hereby  farther 
give  notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or 
have  suffered  any  wound,  hurt,  damage,  or  de- 
triment, in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs,  otherwise 
than  shall  be  hereafter  specified,  the  said  person 
or  persons,  upon  applying  themselves  to  such  as 
we  shall  appoint  for  the  inspection  and  redress  o( 
the  grievances  aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  our  principal  surgeon,  and 
be  cured  at  our  own  expense,  in  some  one  or 
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otiier  of  those  hospitals  which  we  are  now  erect- 
ing  for  that  purpose. 

<  And  to.  the  end  thai;  no  oae  may,  eithei! 
through  ignoraace  or  inadvertency,  incur  those 
penalties  which  we  haye  thought  fit  to  inflict  on> 
persons  of  loose  and  dissolute  liyes,  we  do  hereby 
ootify  to  the  public^  that  if  any  man  be  knocked 
down  or  assaulted  while  he  is  emidoyed  in  his? 
lawful  business  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not  done 
by  our  ord«*;  and  we  do  hereby  pen»it  and  allow 
any  such  person  so  knocked  down  or  assaulted,, 
to  rise  again,  and  defend  himself  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  he  is  able. 

*  We  do  also  command  all  and  every  our  good 
subjects,  that  they  do  not  presume,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  to  issue  and  sally  forth  from 
their  respective  quarters  till  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the 
Hon  upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock 
at  St.  jDunstan's  shall  have  struck  one. 

<  That  the  stoeat  be  never  given  but  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that 
our  hunters  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the 
close  of  the  evening,  any  thing  to  the  contrary 
herein  notwithstanding.  Provided  also,  that  if 
ever  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pink- 
ing, it  shall  always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts, 
and  such  as  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

*  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  that 
our  good  subjects  the  sweaters  do  establish  their 
hummums  m  such  close  places,  alleys,  nooks, 
and  corners,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  not 
be  in  danger  of  catching  cold. 

*  That  me  tumblers j  to  whose  care  we  chiefly 
commit  the  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to 

Vol.  Vn.— 11 
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Drury-lane  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple;  and 
that  every  other  party  and  division  of  our  sub- 
jects do  each  of  them  keep  within  their  respective 
quarters  we  have  allotted  to  them.  Provided 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
in  anywise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  hunters^ 
who  have  our  full  license  and  permission  to  enter 
into  any  part  of  the  town  wherever  their  game 
shall  lead  them. 

<  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our 
imperial  heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  which  to  our  un- 
speakable satisfaction  we  have  in  some  measure 
already  effected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and 
exhort  all  husbands,  fathers,  house-keepers,  and 
masters  of  families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  ci- 
ties, not  only  to  repair  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective habitations  at  early  and  seasonable  hours, 
but  also  to  keep  their  wives  and  daughters,  sons, 
servants,  and  apprentices,  from  appearing  in  the 
streets  at  those  times  and  seasons  which  may  ex- 
pose them  to  a  military  discipline,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised by.  our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks:  and  we 
do  farther  promise,  on  our  imperial  word,  that  as 
soon  as  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall  be  brought 
about,  we  will  forthwith  cause  all  hostilities  to 
cease. 

*  Given  from  our  Court  at  the  Devil 
Tavern^  March  15,  1712.'     - 

BITDOELL.  X. 
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No.  348.    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9. 

Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  reUdd?  Hob. 

To  shun  detraction,  would'st  thou  virtue  fly> 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<  I  HAVE  not  seen  you  latehr  at  any  of  the  places 
tvhere  I  visit,  so  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly 
macquainted  with  what  passes  among  my  part 
3f  the  world,  who  are,  though  I  say  it,  without 
controversy,  the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred 
3f  the  town.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
extremely  discomposed  wheni  hear  scandal^  and 
im  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction, 
md  think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people  of 
iistinction  can  be  guilty  of:  however,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  come  into  company,  where  you  do 
fiot  find  them  pulling  one  another  to  pieces,  and 
:hat  from  no  other  provocation  but  that  of  hear- 
ng  any  one  commended.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit 
ma  beauty,  is  become  no  other  than  the  posses- 
ion of  a  few  trifling  people's  favour,  which  you 
!an  not  possibly  arrive  at,  if  you  have  really  any 
thing  in  you  that  is  deservina.  What  they 
tvould  bring  to  pass  is,  to  make  ail  good  and  evil 
consist  in  report,  and  with  whispers,  calumnies, 
md  impertinencies,  to  have  the  conduct  of  those 
reports.  By  this  means  innocents  are  blasted 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  town;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  required  to  make  a  young  woman 
the  object  of  envy  and  hatred,  than  to  deserve 
love  and  admiration;  This  abominable  endeavour 
to  suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
wortny,  is  as  frequent  among  the  men  as  the 
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women.  If  I  can  remember  what  passed  at  a 
visit  last  night,  it  will  serve  as  an  instance  that 
the  sexes  ar^  equally  inclined  to  defamation, 
with  equal  malice,  with  eaual  impotence.  Jack 
Triplett  came  into  my  laay  Airy*s  about  eight 
of  tne  clock.  You  know  tne  manner  we  sit  at  a 
visit,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  circle:  but  Mr; 
Triplett  came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  sup- 
ported by  a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  unm 
a  cap  till  my  lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  upyand 
the  nour  of  ceremony  be^ns:  I  say,  Jack  irifh 
lett  came  in,  and  singings  (for  he  is  really  good 
company)  "  Every  feature,  charming  creature j" 

rhe  went  on, "  It  is  amo^  unreasonable  thing 

that  people  can  not  go  peaceably  to  see  tiieir 
friends,  but  these  murderers  are  let  loose.  Sucb 
a  shape!  Such  an  air!  What  a  ^anee  was  tiiat 
as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine!''-^My  lady  heP' 
self  interrupted  him:  "  Pray,  who  iS:  this  fine 
thing?' ' — "  I  warrant,"  says  another,  <*  it  is  the 
creature  I  was  telling  your  ladyship  of  just  now." 
"You  were  telling  of?"  says  Jack;  '*  I  wish  1 
had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  come  in  and  heard 
you,  for  I  have  not  words  to  say  what  she  is:  but 
if  an  agreeable  height,  a  modest  air,  a  virrin 
shame,  and  impatience  of  being  beheld,  amidst 
a  blaze  of  ten  tnousand  charms" — ^The  whole 
room  flew  out— "Oh  Mr.  Triplett!"  When 
Mrs.  Lofty,  a  known  prude,  said,  "  She  believ- 
ed she  knew  whom  the  gentleman  meant,  but 
she  was  indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented  her, 

impatient  of  being  beheld" Then  turning  to 

the  lady  next  to  her- — -"The  most  unbred 
creature  you  ever  saw."  Another  pursued  the 
discourse:  "  As  unbred,  madam,  as  you  may 
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think  her,  she  is  extremely  belied  if  she  is  the 
novice  she  appears;  she  was  last  week  at  a  ball 
till  two  in  the  morning;  Mr.  Triplett  knows 
whether  he  was  the  happy  man  that  took  care  of 

her  home;  but" This  was  followed  by  some 

particular  exception  that  each  woman  in  the  room 
made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  advantage;  so 
that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten  from  one  limn  and 
feature  to  another,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
whole  woman.  In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Trip- 
lett recorded  all  this  malice  in  his  heart,  and  saw 
in  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug, 
that  he  designed  to  repeat  the  conversation;  i 
therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and  soon  after 
took  an  occasion  to  commend  a  certain  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance  for  a  person  of  smgular 
modesty,  courage,  integrity;  and  withal  as  a  man 
of  an  entertaining  conversation,  to  which  advan- 
tages he  had  a  shape  and  manner  peculiarly 
graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  a  woman's  man, 
seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience  enough  to  com- 
mend the  qualities  of  his  mind:  he  never  heard 
indeed  but  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and 
no  fool;  but  for  a  fine  gentleman,  he  must  Ask 
pardon.  Upon  no  other  foundation  than  this, 
Mr.  Triplett  took  occasion  to  give  the  gentle- 
man's pedigree,  by  what  methods  some  part  of 
the  estate  was  acquired,  how  much  it  was  be- 
holden to  a  marriage  for  the  present  circum- 
stances of  it;  after  all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a 
common  man  in  his  person,  his  breeding,  or  un 
derstanding. 

*Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  hu- 
mour of  diminishmjg  every  one  who  is  produced 
in  conversation  to  their  advantage,  runs  through 
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the  world;  and  I  am,  I  conS^&»y  so  fearful  of  the 
force  of  ill  tongues,  that  I  have  begged  of  all  those 
who  are  my  wdl-wishers  never  to  commend  me, 
for  it  will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  examination, 
and  I  had  rather  be  unobserved,  than  conspicuous 
for  disputed  perfections.  I  am  confident  a  thou- 
sand young  people,  who  would  have  been  orna^ 
ments  to  society,  have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never 
dared  to  exert  themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of 
life.  Their  lives  have  passed  away  m  an  odious 
rusticity,  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of  person, 
genius,  and  fortune.  There  is  a  vicious  terror 
of  being  blamed  in  some  well  inclined  people, 
and  a  wicked  pleasure  in  suppressing  tnem  in 
others;  both  which  I  recommend  to  your  Spec- 
tatorial  wisdom  to  animadvert  upon:  and  if  yott 
can  be  successful  in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much; 
you  will  deserve  of  the  town;  but  new  toasts  will 
owe  to  you  their  beauty,  and  new  w^s  their  fame, 

<  I  am,  sir, 
^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

^MARY.' 
STIXLB.  T. 
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Qtio8  iUe  timontm 

Maximua  haud  urgeif  lethi  metus:  inde  ruentU 
Inferrum  meruprona  viria,  animsBque  capaces 
Mortis LroAir. 

Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  skies. 

Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise! 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  fi'ail  being  feel. 

But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel. 

Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 

To  spare  that  life  wmch  must  so  soon  return.        Rowi. 

I  AM  vety  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory 
letter  of  Phalaris,  to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that 
was  a  young  man  of  great  merit.  The  thought 
with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  as  follows:  That  he 
should  consider  death  had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon 
his  son's  character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  tice  and  infamy;  that  while  he  lived  he 
yas  grtill  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away 
>m  virtue,  and  losing  the  fame  of  which  he  was 
ssessed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's  reputation, 
|d  detenmines  it  as  good  or  bad. 
"^his,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason 
we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out 
a  man's  praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust 
lilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we  may  be 
Jed  to  retract  our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit 
jsteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some 
or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different  light 
what  he  does  at  present  In  short,  as  the 
^  any  man  can  not  be  called  happy  or  un- 
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happy,  so  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious* 
or  virtuous,  before  the  conclusion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminon- 
das,  being  asked,  whether  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
or  he  himself,  deserved  most  to  be  esteemed? 
'  You  must  first  see  us  die,'  said  he,  *  before  that 
question  can  be  answered. ' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  considera- 
tion to  a  good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to 
such  a  change,  so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious 
than  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his  actions,  and 
preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to 
the  winding  up  of  a  well-written  play,  wnere  the 
principal  persons  still  act  in  character,  whatever 
the  fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  scarce 
a  great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history, 
whose  death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some 
writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the  person 
who  has  descanted  upon  it.  JVlonsieur  de  St 
Evremond  is  very  particular  in  setting  forth  the 
constancy  and  courage  of  Petronius  Arbiter  dur- 
ing his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  discovers  in 
them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution 
than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates. 
There  is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  af- 
fectation of  appearing  singular  in  his  remarks, 
and  making  discoveries  wnich  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  others,  threw  him  into  this  course 
of  reflection.  It  was  Petronius's  merit,  that  he 
died  in  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he 
lived;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dis- 
solute, the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the 
close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  na- 
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tural  carelessness  and  levity  rather  than  fortitude 
The  resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very 
different  motives;  the  consciousness  of  a  well 
spent  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy  eternity. 
If  the  ingenious  author  abovementioned  was  so 

f)leased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man, 
le  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of 
it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  en- 
livening his  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and 
pleasantry;  and,  as  Erasmus  tells  him  in  an  epis- 
tle dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  se- 
cond Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  relieion,  and  is  re- 
spected as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake. him  to  the 
last;  ne  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart 
upon  the  scaffold  which  he  used  to  show  at  his 
table;  a.od,  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
gave  instance  of  that  good  humour  with  which  he 
had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  life;  there  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced, 
or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing 
of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  that 
ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition 
of  his  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  set- 
tled hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  unusual 
degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper  on  such 
an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could 
deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  sreat  danger  of  imitation  from  this 
example:  men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient 
guard  against  it     I  shall  only  observe^  that  what 
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was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man  worfd 
be  frenzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as 
well  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall,  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance 
of  a  person  who  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  more 
intrepidity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met 
with  this  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tions in  Portugal,  written  bjrthe  Abbot  de  Vertot 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had 
invaded  the  territories  of  Muli  Moluc,  emperor 
of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  set 
his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew,  Moluc 
was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  he 
himself  knew  was  incurable.  However,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  so  formidable  an  ene- 
my. He  was  indeed  so  far  spent  with  his  sick- 
ness, that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole 
day,  when  the  last  decisive  battle  was  given;  but 
knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  hap- 
pen to  his  children  and  people  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  com- 
manded his  principal  officers,  that,  if  he  died  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under 
pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him  as  usual, 
before  the  battle  began,  he  was  carried  through 
all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them 
to  nght  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  relicion  and 
country.  Finding  afterwards  the  batue  to  go 
against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last 
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pnies,  he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied 
s  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge;  which 
terwards  ehded  in  a  complete  victory  on  the 
de  of  the  Moors.  He  haa  no  sooner  brought 
s  men  to  the  engagement,  but,  finding  himself 
lerly  spent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his  Htter; 
here,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin 
tcrecy  to  his  ofl&cers  who  stood  about  him,  he 
ed  a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture. 

ABDISON.  L. 
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'a  animi  ehih  qtiae  cemitur  inpericulis,  si  justiHd  vaeai, 
pugnatque  pro  suis  commodis,  in  vitio  ~esU  Tull. 

hat  courage  and  intrepidity  of  mind  which  distin^ishes 
itself  in  danger,  if  it  is  void  of  all  regard  to  justice,  and 
supports  a  man  only  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest, 
is  vicious. 

Captain  Sentry  was  last  night  at  the  club, 
nd  produced  a  letter  from  Ipswich,  which  his 
Drrespondent  desired  him  to  communicate  to  his 
•iend  the  Spectator.  It  contained  an  account  of 
n  engagement  between  a  French  privateer,  com- 
ianded  by  one  Dominic  Pottiere,  and  a  little 
essel  of  that  place  laden  with  corn,  the  master 
thereof,  as  I  remember,  was  one  Goodwin.  The 
Englishman  defended  himself  with  incredible 
ravery,  and  beat  off  the  French  after  having 
een  boarded  three  or  four  times.  The  enemy 
till  came  on  with  greater  fury,  and  hoped  by 
lis  number  of  men  to  carry  the  prize;  till,  at  last, 
he  Englishman  finding  himself  sink  apace,  and 
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ready  to  perish,  struck:  but  the  effect  which  thm 
singular  gallantry  had  upon  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  was  no  other  tnan  an  unmanly  desire 
of  vengeance  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  his 
several  attacks.  He  told  the  Ipswich  man  in  a 
speaking-trumpet,  that  he  would  not  takfe  hiro 
aboard,  and  that  he  staid  to  see  him  sink.  The 
Englishman  at  the  same  time  observed  a  disor- 
der in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightly  judged  to 
Sroceed  from  the  disdain  which  the  snip's  crew 
ad  of  their  captain's  inhumanity.  With  this 
hope  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  approached  the 
enemjr;  he  was  taken  in  by  the  sailors  in  spite 
of  their  commander;  but  though  they  received 
him  against  his  command,  they  treated  him  whan 
he  was  in  the  ship  in  the  manner  he  directed. 
Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold  Goodwin,  while 
he  beat  him  with  a  stick  till  he  fainted  with  loss 
of  blood  and  rage  of  heart;  after  which  he  ordered 
him  into  irons,  without  allowing  him  any  food, 
but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  stole  to  him 
under  peril  of  the  like  usage.  After  having  kept 
him  several  days  overwhelmed  with  the  misery 
of  stench,  hunger,  and  soreness,  he  brought  him 
into  Calais.  Tne  governor  of  the  place  was  soon 
acquainted  with  dl  that  had  passed,  dismissed 
Pottiere  from  his  charge  witn  ignominy,  and 
gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  wKich  a  man  of  hon- 
our would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  barbarously 
treated,  to  recover  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
upon  his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of 
many  other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the 
barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon 
magnanimity  and  courage,  and  argued  that  they 
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inse|>arable;  and  that  courage,  without  re- 
to  justice  and  humanit)ry  was  no  other  than 
[erceness  of  a  wild  beast    A  good  and  truly 

spirit,  continued  he,  is  ever  actuated  by 
n  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty ;  the  afiec- 
1  of  such  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impu-^ 

aspect,  an  OTerbearit>g  confidencey  and  a 
in  negligence  of  giving;  offence.  This  is^ 
le  in  dl  the  cocking  youths  you  see  about 
;own,  who  are  noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed 
le  presence  of  wise  and  virtuous  men;  in  a 
,  insensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decencies 
man  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes  advan- 
of  merit  clothed  with  modesty  and  magna- 
:y,  and  in  the  eyes  of  little  people,  appears 
htly  and  agreeable;  while  the  man  of  reso- 
1  and  true  gallantry  is  overlooked  and  dis- 
ded,  if  not  despised.     There  is  a  propriety 

things;  and,  1  believe,  what  you  scnolars 
List  and  sublime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  and 
>ast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea  of 

I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain 
ation  of  a  great  spirit,  and  impudence  the 
ation  of  it  He  tnat  writes  witn  judgment, 
ever  rises  into  improper  warmths,  manifests 
ue  force  of  genius;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is 

and  equal  m  his  behaviour  is  supported  in 
leportment  by  what  we  may  call  true  cou- 

Alas!  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  a  brave 
IS  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind  imagine: 
re  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  it  The  priva* 
we  were  just  now  talking  of  had  boldness 
;h  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  not  greatness 
nd  enough  to  admire  the  same  quality  ex- 

by  that  enemy  in  defending  himself.  Thus 
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his  base  and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in 
the  sordid  regard  to  the  prize^  of  which  he  fail- 
ed, and  the  damage  done  to  his  own  vessel;  and 
therefore  he  used  an  honest  man  who  defended 
his  own  from  him,  in  the  manner  as  he  woulo 
a  thief  that  should  rob  him. 

He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  consider  that  one  case  would  be 
laudable,  and  the  other  criminal.  Malice,  ran- 
cour, hatred,  vengeance,  are  what  tear  the  breast 
of  mean  men  in  light;  but  fame,  glory,  conquests, 
desires  of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige 
their  opposers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of 
the  gallant  The  captain  ended  his  discourse 
with  a  specimen  of  his  book  learning;  and  gave 
us  to  understand  that  he  had  read  aTPrench  au- 
thor on  the  subject  of  justness  in  point  of  gallan- 
try. I  love,  said  Mr.  Sentry,  a  critic  who  mixes 
the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers. 
My  author,  added  he  in  his  discourse  upon  epic 
poem,  takes  occasion  to  speak  to  the  same  quali- 
ty of  courage  drawn  in  the  two  different  charac 
ters  of  Turnus  and  JEneas.  He  makes  courage 
the  chief  and  greatest  ornament  of  Turnus,  but 
in  iEneas  there  are  many  others  which  outshine 
it,  among  the  rest  that  ot  piety.  Turnus  is  there- 
fore all  along  painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostenta- 
tion, his  language  haughty  and  vain-glorious,  as 
placing  his  nonour  in  the  manifestation  of  his 
valour:  iEneas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to  action, 
and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defensive  courage.  If 
equipage  and  address  make  Turnus  appear  more 
courageous  than  iElneas,  conduct  and  success 
prove  JEneas  more  valiant  than  Turnus. 

STEELE.  T 
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^  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recumhit,     Yibo. 
On  thee  the  fortunes  of  our  house  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems 
hich  have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  ob- 
irve  that  they  are  built  upon  very  slight  founda- 
ons.  Homer  lived  near  three  hundred  years  af- 
T  the  Trojan  war,  and  as  the  writing  of  history 
as  not  then  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  we  may 
3ry  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles 
id  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but  very  few 
irticulars  to  his  knowledge;  though  there  is  no 
aestion  but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems 
ich  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
Iked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  story  of  JEneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded 
3  poem,  was  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstan- 
js,  and,  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  oj^portu- 
ty  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
11  range  to  his.  own  invention.  We  find,  how- 
'^er,  that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his 
ble,  the  principal  particulars,  which  are  gene- 
lly  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  JEneas's 
jyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the 
hole  story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  his- 
rians,  and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Ro- 
ans, in  Dionysius  Halicarnassus. 
Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Vir- 
il's  fable,  with  relation  to  this  history  of  iEneas, 
may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this 
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light,  80  far  as  regards  my  present  purpose. 
Whoever  looks  into  the  abndpnent  abovemcn- 
tioned,  will  find  that  the  character  of  -^neas  is 
filled  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious 
observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions. Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  cha- 
racter in  the  person  of  -tineas,  but  has  given  a 
place  in  his  poem  to  those  particular  praphedes 
which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as 
they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumstanced  them 
after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  T  believe 
very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that 
ludicrous  prophecy,  which  one  of  the  harpies 
pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book; 
namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended 
city,  tney  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat 
their  very  tables.  But  when  they  hear  that  this 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  -^neas, 
they  will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it.  The  historian  abovementioned  ac- 
quaints us,  that  a  prophetess  had  foretold  ^neas, 
tnat  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his 
companions  should  eat  their  tables;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, upon  his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they 
were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread  for 
want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed 
on  the  cakes  themselves;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  *  we  are  eating  our  tables.' 
They  immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  histo- 
rian, and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  mate- 
rial a  particular  in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may 
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be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much  judg- 
ment he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage 
in  a  heroic  poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretells 
it  is  a  hungry  harpy,  as  the  person  who  discovers 
it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Heu8  eitam  mensas  consumimus,  Inquit  luhisf  JEx. 

See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed!     Drtdeit. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from 
any  other  of  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water 
nymphs,  which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in 
the  whole  -^neid,  and  has  given  offence  to  seve- 
ral critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way. 
Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation, 
premises  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared 
mcredible,  but  that  it  was  justified  by  tradition. 
What  further  confirms  me  that  this  change  of  the 
fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  ^neas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the 
same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the  heathen 
mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have  con- 
sidered the  fable  of  the  JEneid  in  this  light,  and 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on  whicn  it  was 
founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which  ap- 
pear most  exceptionable.  I  hope  the  length  of 
this  reflection  will  not  make  it  unacceptaole  to 
the  curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's 
poem,  is  still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad 
or  iEneid.     The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to 
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insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his 
fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to 
consider,  is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in 
scripture,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  serpent 
was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  that 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  that  she  was  overcome  by  this  temptation, 
and  that  Adam  followed  her  example.  From 
these  few  particulars,  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever 
produced.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  cir- 
cumstances among  so  many  beautiful  and  natural 
fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks 
only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather 
seems  to  be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what 
the  other  is  only  an  epitome.  I  have  insisted 
the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look  upon 
the  disposition  and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has 
more  story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  Satan's  traversing 
the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow 
of  the  night,  as  fearine  to  be  discovered  by  the 
angel  of  the  sun,  who  nad  before  detected  him, 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with  which 
he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adventures. 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature, 
and  found  out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  for 
his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise,  and, 
to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river 
that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again 
through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree 
of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken 
notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own  per- 
son, and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every 
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)art  of  his  work  with  manners  and  characters, 
ntroduces  a  soliloquv  of  this  infernal  agent,  who 
vas  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man.  He 
s  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden 
mder  the  resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find 
mt  that  creature  in  which  he  designed  to  tempt 
)ur  first  parents.  This  description  has  something 
n  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dr}'. 
Like  a  black  mist,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent;  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self  roll'd: 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  subtle  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description 
)f  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to 
I  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season 
)f  nature;  he  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was 
;urst,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  mcense 
Tom  all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour 
;o  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a 
loble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  ofierin^  their 
norning  worship,  and  filling  up  the  universal 
concert  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Now  when  as  ssicred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flow'rs,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostiils  fill 
With  grateful  smell;  forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two 
irst  parents  is  represented  with  greatart:  it  pro 
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ceeds  from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  pas- 
sion, and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat; 
it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have 
happened  in  raradise,  had  man  continued  happy 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam^s  dis- 
course, and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  can 
not  but  take  notice  of.  That  force  of  love  which 
the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  describes  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last 
Saturday's  paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine 
instances:  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  to- 
wards Eve  at  her  parting  from  liim. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay: 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated;  she  to  him  as  ofl  engaged 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  ihe  bow'r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her 
absence: 

-Adam  the  v/hile. 


Waiting  desux)us  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves 
to  perish  with  her  rather  than  to  live  without  her. 

Some  cursed  fraud 


Of  enemy  hath  beg^il'd  thee,  yet  unknown: 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd,  for  with  Iheo 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die. 
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How  can- J  Kve  without  thee?  how  foregx) 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd. 
To  live  aguin  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart?  no,  no!  1  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me;  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone,  thou  art:  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  wo! 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  prepa- 
ration to  it,  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as 
the  conclusion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by 
the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from 
her  husband,  the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature 
which  are  intermixed  m  this  part  of  the  story, 
with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  their  respective  beau- 
ties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  simi- 
litudes in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  be- 
cause I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in 
my  paper  on  the  first  book.  Therei  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall  here 
quote,  as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the 
closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem;  I  mean  that 
where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward 
in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and 
conducting  Eve  to  her  destruction,  while  Adam 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to  give  her 
his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are  all 
of  them  wrought  into  the  following  similitude.— 

I  Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brighter  h\a  crest,  as  when  a  wand'nng  fire 
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Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame 
(Which  ofl^  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hov'ring  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misteada  Ih'  amaz'd  nig-ht-wand'rer  from  his  way 
.To  bog3  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'iup  and  lost,  from  succour  far. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all 
those  transient  iJiishings  of  guilt  and  joy  which 
the  poet  compares  in  our  first  parents  upon  their 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings  of 
spirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations, 
which  succeed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonder- 
ful imagination,  and  described  in  very  natural 
sentiments. 

When  Dido  in  the  fourth  .^neid  yielded  to 
that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil 
tells  us,  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were 
filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs 
howled  upon  the  mountain-tops.  Milton  in  the 
same  poetical  spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as 
disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  Baying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reachingvto  the  fruit,  ahe  pluck'd,  she  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  wo, 
That  all  waa  lost— 


who 
siona. 


Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  thfi 
hole  creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convol- 


He  scrupled  not  to  eat 

Agunat  his  better  knowledge;  not  deceiy'd. 
But  fondljT  Dvercome  with  female  charm. 
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Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  guve  a  second  groan; 
Sky  lour*d,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  '^ 

As  all  nature  suflfered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first 
parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  conster- 
nation are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  pro- 
digies, but  as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  the 
fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad. 
Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  haa  received  from  Venus;  upon  which 
he  tells  her,  that  she  appeared  more  charming  and 
desirable  than  she  haa  ever  done  before,  even 
when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  sum- 
mit of  mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a 
bed  of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and  the  hya- 
cinth; and  concludes  his  description  with  their 
falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following 
passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's 
fipeecn  to  Eve: 

For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorn'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree! 
So  s^d  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  embower'dy 
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He  led  her  nothing  loth:  flow'rs  were  the  couch, 
Fansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
Thei*e  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport, 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  then*  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer 
more,  or  to  have  more  resembled  him  in  the 
greatness  of  genius,  than  Milton,  I  think  I  should 
nave  given  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  its 
beauties,  if  I  had  not  observed  the  most  remarka- 
ble passages  which  look  like  parallels  in  these 
two  great  authors,  I  might  m  thes  course  of 
these  criticisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
ticular lines  and  expressions  which  are  transla- 
ted from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I  thought  this 
would  have  appeared  too  minute  and  over-curious, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater  in- 
cidents, however,  are  not  only  set  on  by  being 
shown  in  the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same 
nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  also 
guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or  ig- 
norant 

ADDISON.  I' 
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^-^Si  ad  honesiatem  nati  aumuSf  ea  aut  sola  expetenda  est, 
out  certe  omni  potidere  gravior  est  habenda  quam  reUqua 
omnia.  Toll. 

If  virtue  be  the  end  of  our  being",  it  must  either  engross  our 
whole  concern,  or  at  least  take  place  of  all  our  other  in- 
terests. • 

Will  Honeycomb  was  complaining  to  me 
yesterday  that  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so 
altered  of  late  years,  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  at  a 
loss  for  matter  to  start  discourse,  as  well  as  una- 
ble to  fall  in  with  the  talk  he  generally  meets 
with.  Will  takes  notice,  that  there  is  now  an 
evil  under  the  sun  which  he  supposes  to  be  en- 
tirely new,  because  not  mentioned  by  any  satirist 
or  moralist  in  any  age.  *  Men,'  said  he,  *  grow 
knaves  sooner  than  ever  they  did  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  before.'  If  you  read  the  tra- 
gedies of  the  last  age,  you  find  the  artful  men, 
and  persons  of  intrigue,  are  advanced  very  far  in 
years,  and  beyond  the  pleasures  and  sallies  of 
yout)i;  but  now  Will  observes,  that  the  young 
have  taken  in  the  vices  of  the  aged,  and  you  shall 
have  a  man  of  five-and-twenty,  crafty,  false,  and 
intriguing,  not  ashamed  to  overreach,  cozen,  and 
beguile.  My  friend  adds,  that  till  about  the  latj- 
ter  end  of  King  Charles's  reign,  there  was  not  a 
rascal  of  any  eminence  under  forty ;  in  the  places 
of  resort  for  conversation,  you  now  hear  nothing 
but  what  relates  to  the  improving  men's  fortunes, 
without  regard  to  the  methods  toward  it.  This 
IS  so  fashionable,  that  young  men  form  them 
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selves  upon  a  certain  neglect  of  every  thing  that 
is  candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true  esteem; 
and  affect  being  yet  worse  than  they  are,  by  ac- 
knowledging in  their  general  turn  of  mind  and 
discourse,  that  they  have  not  any  remaining  value 
for  true  honour  and  honesty;  preferring  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  artful  to  gam  their  ends,  to  the 
merit  of  despising  those  ends  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  their  honesty.  All  this  is  due 
to  tne  very  silly  pride  that  generally  prevails, 
of  being  valued  for  the  ability  of  carrying  their 
point;  in  a  word,  from  the  opinion  that  shallow 
and  unexperienced  people  entertain  of  the  short- 
lived force  of  cunning.  But  I  shall,  before  I 
enterupon  the  various  faces  which  folly,  covered 
with  artifice,  puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  un- 
thinking, produce  a  great  authority*  for  assert- 
ing that  nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuousness  has 
any  lasting  good  effect  even  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune and  interest 

'  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of 
appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any 
thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity 
is  better;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or 
seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  he 
thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pre- 
tends to?  Tor  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to 
out  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency. 
Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to 
seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he 
would  seem  to  be.  13esides  that,  it  is  many 
times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretence 
of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have 

•  From  the  sermon  of  Archbishop  Tillotson. 


I 
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it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to 
want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem 
to  have  it  is  lost  There  is  something  unnatural 
in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will  easily  dis- 
cern from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

*  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long; 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will 
always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep 
out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  There- 
fore if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good, 
let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will 
appear  to  every  body's  satisfaction;  so  that  upon 
all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particu- 
larly as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath 
many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial 
ways  of  dissimulation  and  deceit;  it  is  much  the 
plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  se- 
cure way  of  dealing  in  the  world;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 
plexity, of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is  the 
shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us 
thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and 
serviceable  to  them  that  use  them;  whereas  in- 
tegrity gains  strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and 
longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service 
it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  and 
encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to 
repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  busi- 
ness and  affairs  of  life. 

<  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near  at 
hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop 
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out  before  we  are  aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  trouble- 
some, and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make 
it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion, which  continually  stands  in  need  of  props 
to  shore  it  up,  and  jiroves  at  last  more  chargeable 
than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first 
upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is 
firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothine  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery;  of  which  the  crafty  man 
is  always  in  danger,  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks 
in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent, 
that  he  that  runs  may  read  them:  he  is  the  last 
man  that  finds  himself  iO  be  found  o»il;  and  wnjist 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  n  akes  fools  of 
others,  he  renders  himj^elf  ridiculous. 

*  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  com- 
pendious wisdom  and  an  excellent  instrument  for 
the  speedy  despatch  of  bysiness;  it  creates  con- 
fidence in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the 
labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an 
issue  in  a  few  words:  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  | 
to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  ] 
often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  \ 
conveniences  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood 
and  diwssimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  a:id  suspicion,  so 
that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor 
trusted  when  perhaps  he  means  honestly.  Whea 
a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  in- 
tegrity, he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve 
nis  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 
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^  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath  in 
his  great  wisdom  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dis- 
honest minds  the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth 
and  integrity  to  the  prosperity  even  of  our  world- 
ly affairs;  these  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covet- 
Dusness  and  ambition,  that  they  can  not  look  be- 
yond a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize 
upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect;  they 
can  not  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  consequences 
af  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and  ad- 
«^antage  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were 
but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  vir- 
tue, but  with  a  crafty  aesign  to  promote  and  ad- 
ranee  more  effectually  their  own  interests;  and' 
Lierefore  the  justice  of  the  Divine  Providence 
lath  hid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their 
2yes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  just  and  upright,  and  serve  their  own 
(vicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

^  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the 
world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion 
to  converse  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need 
their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no 
great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments 
of  this  world)  it  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at 
once,,  and  ventured  it  at  one  throw:  but  if  he  be 
to  cdntinue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  conversation  whilst  he  is  in  it,  let  him 
make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words 
and  actions:  for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and  hold 
out  to  the  end;  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth 
and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear 
[lim  out  to  the  last.' 

STEELE.  •  T. 
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No.  353.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  15. 

In  tenui  labor Viro. 

Tho*  lov/  the  subject,  it  deserves  our  pains. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon 
education,  has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

*SIR, 

*  1  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  letter* 
upon  the  education  of  youth.  :  In  my  last  I  gave 
you  my  thoughts  about  some  particular  tasks 
which  1  conceived  it  might  not  oe  amiss  to  mix 
with  their  usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  early  seasoning  of  virtue;  I  shall  in  this  pro- 
pose some  others,  which  I  fancv  might  contribute 
to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  the  world,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  make  their  \yay  in  it. 

*  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it,  either 
to  render  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  him- 
self, and  teach  him  to  support  solitude  with  plea- 
sure, or,  if  he  is  not  born  to  an  estate,  to  supply 
that  defect,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  one.  A  person  who  applies  himself  to 
learning  with  the  first  of  these  views,  mfi^y  be 
said  to  studv  for  ornament,  as  he  who  proposes 
to  himself  the  second,  properly  studies  for  use. 
The  one  does  it  to  raise  himself  a  fortune,  the 
other  to  set  oflf  that  which  he  is  already  possessed 
of.     But  as  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 

•  See  Nos  307,  313,  and  337. 
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included  in  the  latter  class,  I  shall  only  propose 
some  methods  at  present  for  the  service  of  such 
who  expect  to  advance  themselves  in  the  world 
by  their  learning:  in  order  to  which,  I  shall  pre- 
mise, that  many  more  estates  have  been  acquired 
by  little  accomplishments  than  by  extraordinary 
ones;  those  qualities  which  make  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  not  being  always 
the  most  useful  in  themselves,  or  the  most. ad- 
vantageous to  their  owners. 

^  The  posts  which  require  men  of  shining  and 
uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are  so  very 
few,"  that  many  a  great  genius  goes  out  of  the 
world  without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
exert  itself;  whereas  persons  of  ordmary  endow- 
ments meet  with  occasions  fitted  to  their  parts 
and  capacities  every  day  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life. 

*  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who  were 
formerly  scnool-fellows,  and  have  been  good 
friends  ever  since.  One  of  them  was  not  only 
thought  an  impenetrable  blockhead  at  school,  but 
still  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  university; 
the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the 
most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  man  of  genius  is  at  present 
buried  in  a  country  parsonage  of  eight  score 
pounds  a-year;  while  the  other,  with  the  bare 
abilities  of  a  common  scrivener,  has  got  an  estate 
of  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  ^ 

*  I  fancy  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  almost 
appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  a  wealthy  citizen, 
whether  or  no  he  ought  to  wish  his  son  should 
be  a  great  genius;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  no- 
thing is  more  absurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  edu- 
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cation  of  one,  whom  nature  has  not  favoured  with 
any  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

^  The  fault  therefore  of  our  grammar  schools  is, 
that  everjr  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of  genius; 
whereas  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them  to  be  taught  such  little 
practical  arts  and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any 
great  share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  them,  and  yet 
may  come  often  into  play  during  the  course  of  a 
man's  life. 

*  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geometry. 
I  have  known  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with 
a  minister  of  state  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  his  win- 
dow: and  remember  a  clergyman  who  got  one 
of  the  best  benefices  in  the  west  of  England,  by 
setting  a  country  gentleman's  ajflfairs  in  some 
method,  and  giving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his 
estate. 

*  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  can  not  for- 
bear mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of  use  in 
every  station  of  life,  and  which  methinks  every 
master  should  teach  his  scholars;  I  mean  the  wn- 
ting  of  English  letters.  To  this  end,  instead  of 
perplexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes, 
and  verses,  there  might  be  a  punctual  corres- 
pondence established  between  two  boys,  who 
might  act  in  any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  give  range  to  their  own 
fancies,  and  communicate  to  each  other  whatever 
trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided  neither  of  them 
ever  failed  at  the  appomted  time  to  answer  his 
correspondent's  letter, 

<  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
generality  of  boys  would  find  themselves  more 
advantaged  by  this  custonj,  when  they  come  to 
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-i\   be  men,  than  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  their 
f    masters  can  teach  them  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
j        *  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  learned 

^    persons,  who,  while  they  are  admiring  the  styles 
j    of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  want  phrases  to  ex- 

Fress  themselves  on  the  most  common  occasions, 
have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  ora- 
g  tors,  which  would  have  been  deservedly  laughed 
sf    at  by  a  common  attorney. 

*  Under  this  head  of  writing  I  can  not  omit  ac- 
counts and  short-hand,  which  are  learned  with 
little  pains,  and  very  properly  come  into  the  num- 
ber 01  such  arts  as  1  have  been  here  recommend- 
ing. 

*  You  must  doubtless,  sir,  observe,  that  I  have 
hitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these  things  for 
such  boys  as  do  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary in  their  natural  talents,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  qualified  for  the  finer  parts  of 
learning;  yet  I  believe  I  might  carry  this  matter 
still  further,  and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of 
genius  has  sometimes  occasion  for  these  little  ac- 
quirements, to  be  as  it  were  the  forerunners  of 
his  parts,  and  to  introduce  him  into  the  world. 

*  History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons,  who, 
though  they  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  have 
been  obliged  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fa- 
vour of  great  men  by  these  trivial  accomplish- 
ments; as  the  complete  gentleman,  in  some  of  our 
modern  comedies,  makes  his  first  advances  to  his 
mistress  under  the  disguise  of  a  painter  or  a 
dancing-master. 

^  The  difference  is,  that  in  aMad  of  genius  these 
are  only  so  many  accomplishments,  which  in  ano- 
ther are  essentials;  the  one  diverts  himself  with 

Vol.  VIL— 18 
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them,  the  other  works  at  them.  In  short,  I  loolt 
upon  a  great  genms,  with  these  little  additions, 
m  the  same  light  as  I  regard  the  grand  seignior, 
who  is  obliged,  by  an  express  command  m  the 
Alcoran,  to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft 
trade:  though  I  need  not  have  gone  for  my  m* 
stance  farther  than  Germany,  where  several  em- 
perors have  voluntarily  done  the  same  thing 
Leopold  the  last  worked  in  wood ;  and  I  have 
heard  there  are  several  handicraft  works  of  his 
making  to  be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned, 
that  the  best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
them,  without  any  disgrace  to  his  profession* 

*  I  would  not  be  thought  by  any  thing  I  have 
said,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy's  genius  to 
the  utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried.  What  I 
would  endeavour  to  show  in  this  essay  is,  that 
there  may  be  methods  taken  to  make  learning 
advantageous  even  to  the  meanest  capacities. 

'  I  am,  sir, 

<  Tour's,  &€.* 

BUDGELL.  X. 
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■Cum  magnis  vertutibus  affers 


Grande  superdUum Jut. 

We  own  thy  virtues;  but  we  blame  beside 
Thy  mind,  elates  with  insolence  and  pride. 

«MR.  SPECTATOR,    ' 

*  You  have  in  some  of  your  discourses  describ* 
ed  most  sorts  of  women  in  their  distinct  and  pro* 
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per  classes,  as  the  ape^  the  coquettt,  and  many 
others;  but  I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any 
thing  of  a  devotee,  A  devotee  is  one  of  those 
who  disparage  religion  by  their  indiscreet  and 
Mnseasonable  introduction  of  the  mention  of  vir- 
tue on  all  occasions;  she  professes  she  is  what  no- 
body ought  to  doubt  she  is;  and  betrays  the  la- 
bour she  is  put  to,  to  be  what  she  ought  to  be 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  She  lives  in  the 
world,  and  denies  herself  none  of  the  diversions 
of  it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how  insipid  all 
things  in  it  are  to  her.  She  is  never  herself  but 
at  church;  there  she  displays  her  virtue,  and  is 
so  fervent  in  her  devotions,  that  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  her  pray  herself  out  of  breath.  While 
other  young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing  or 
playing  at  questions  and  commands,  she  reads 
aloud  m  her  closet.  She  says,  all  love  is  ridicu- 
lous except  it  be  celestial;  but  she  speaks  of  the 
passion  oi  one  rnortal  to  another  with  too  much 
oitterness,  for  one  that  had  no  jealousy  mixed 
with  her  contempt  of  it.  If  at  any  time  she  sees 
a  man  warm  in  his  addresses  to  his  mistress,  she 
will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cry,  what 
nonsense  is  that  fool  talking!  Will  the  bell  never 
ring  for  prayers?  We  have  an  eminent  .lady  of 
this  stamp  in  our  country,  who  pretends  to  amuse- 
ments very  much  above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  She 
never  carries  a  white  shock-dog  with  bells  under 
her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her  pocket, 
but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  morality  to  steal 
out  when  she  is  sure  of  Deing  observed.  When 
she  went  to  the  famous  ass-race,  (which  I  must 
confess  was  but  an  odd  diversion  to  be  encouraged 
by  people  of  rank  and  figure,)  it  was  not,  like 
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other  ladies,  to  hear  these  poor  animals  bray, 
nor  to  see  fellows  run  naked,  or  to  hear  country 
'squires  in  bob  wigs  and  white  girdles  make  love 
at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  "  Madam,  this  is 
dainty  weather,"  Thus  she  described  the  diver- 
sion; for  she  went  only  to  pray  heartily  that  no- 
body might  be  hurt  in  the  crowd,  and  to  see  if 
the  poor  fellow's  face,  which  was  distorted  wi\h 
grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself 
again.  She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but  covers 
her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation  before 
she  takes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious  behaviour  is 
such  an  offence  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  disparages 
it,  and  makes  virtu5  not  only  unamiable,  but  also 
ridiculous.  The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  re 
flections  which  abhor  this  kind  of  conduct;  and  a 
devotee  is  so  far  from  promoting  goodness,  that 
she  deters  others  by  her  example..  Folly  and 
vanity  in  one  of  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  a  cler- 
gyman; it  does  not  only  debase  him,  but  makes 
the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  think  the 
worse  of  religion.     I  am,  sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

^HOTSPUR.' 
*  MR.  SJPECTATOR, 

*  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their 
young  men  in  the  streets,  says,  *'  There  was  so 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you  might  as 
soon  have  turned  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue  upon 
you  as  theirs;  and  that  in  all  their  behaviour  they 
were  more  modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed 
upon  her  wedding-night."  This  virtue,  which 
is  always  subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such  an 
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inflaence  upon  their  courage,  that  in  battle  an 
^nemy  could  not  look  them  m  the  face,  and  they 
durst  not  but  die  for  their  country. 

*  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  London 
and  W^tminster,  the  countenances  of  all  the 
young  fellows  that  pass  by  me  make  me  wish  my- 
self in  Sparta:  I  meet  with  such  blustering  airs, 
big  looks,  and  bold  fronts,  that  to  a  superficial 
observer  would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those 
Grecians.  I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in 
speculation,  that  I  understand  the  language  of  the 
eyes,  which  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  me 
had  I  not  corrected  the  testiness  of  old  age  by 
philosophy.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
who  does  not  tell  me,  with  a  full  stare,  he  .is  a 
bold  man:  I  see  several  swear  inwardly  at  me, 
without  any  offence  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of 
my  person:  I  meet  contempt  in  every  street,  ex- 
pressed in  different  manners,  by  the  scornful  look, 
the  elevated  eye-brow,  and  the  swelling  nostrils, 
of  the  proud  and  prosperous.  The 'prentice  speaks 
his  disrespect  by  an  extended  finger,  and  the  por- 
ter by  stealing  out  his  tongue.  If  a  country  gen- 
tleman appears  a  little  curious  in  observing  the 
edifices,  signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town, 
who  are  acquainted  with  these  objects,  ridicule 
his  rusticity.  I  have  known  a  fellow  with  a  bur- 
den on  hishead  steal  a  hand  down  from  his  load, 
anji.slily  twirl  the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  behind 
him;  while  the  offended  person  is  swearing,  or  out 
of  countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the  highway 
are  grinning  in  applause  of  the  ingenious  rogue 
that  gave  him  the  tip,  and  the  folly  of  him  who 
had  not  eyes  all  round  his  head  to  prevent  re- 
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ceivin^it.  These  things  arise  from  a  general 
affectation  of  smartness,  wit,  and  courage.  Wy- 
cherly  somewhere  rallies  the  pretensions  this  way, 
by  making  a  fellow  say,  rea  breeches  are  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  valour;  and  Otway  makes  a  man,  to 
boast  his  agility,  trip  up  a  beggar  on  crutches. 
From  such Tiints  I  beg  a  speculation  on  this  sub- 
ject; in  the  meantime,  1  shall  do  all  in  the  power 
of  a  weak  old  fellow  in  my  own  defence.  For 
as  Diogenes,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest  man, 
sought  for  him  when  it  was  broad  day-light  with 
a  lantern  and  candle,  so  I  intend  for  the  future 
to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantern,  which  has 
a  convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if  any  man  stares  at 
me,  I  give  fair  warning  that  I'll  direct  the  light 
full  into  his  eyes.  Thus,  despairing  to  find  men 
modest,  I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade  their  im- 
pudence.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

^  SOPHROSXJNIUS.' 
STEELE.  T. 
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Non  ego  mordad  dlsirinxC  carmine  gitenquam,     Ovid. 

I  ne'er  in  g^U  dipp*d  my  envenom'd  pen, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  shameless  men. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  in- 
vectives upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works;  or  spoke  in  derogation  of  my  person; 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from 
proceeding  to  this  extremity.     I  once  had  goae 
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;h  half  a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions 
lanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 

I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it 
le  fire  without  ever  finishing  it.  I  have 
mgry  enough  to  make  several  little  epi- 
and  lampoons;  and,  after  having  admired 
I  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed 
to  the  flames.  These  I  look  upon  as  so 
sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  have  receiv- 
ih  greater  satisfaction  from  the  suppressing 
erwrmances  than  I  could  have  done  from 
potation  they  might  have  procured  me,  or 
iny  mortification  they  might  have  given 
emies  in  case  I  had  made  them  pubhc.  If 
has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shows  a  good 
to  forbear  answering  calumnies  and  re- 
es  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitterness  with 
they  are  offered ;  but  when  a  man  has  been 
e  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an 
,  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in 
nds,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his 
nents,  seems  to  have  something  in  it 
nd  heroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit 
1  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy;  and  the 
violent  and  unprovoked  the  offence  has 
the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who 
rgives  it. 

/er  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more 
spun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than 

Epictetus,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a 
^ht,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether 
[it  from  tnat  in  which  we  are  used  to  re- 
m.  The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows: — '  Does  a 
sproach  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured, 
s  or  conceited,   ignorant,  or  detracting? 
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Consider  with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  aie 
true.  If  they  are  not,  consider  that  thou  art  not 
the  person  whom  he  reproaches,  but  ithat  he  re- 
viles an  imaginary  being,  and  perhapsloves  what 
thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  ap- 
pearest  to  be:  if  his  reproaches  are  true;,  if  thou 
art  the  envious  ill-natured  man  he  takes  tiiee  for, 
give  thyself  another  turn,  become  inild>  afiable, 
and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  natural- 
ly cease;  his  reproaches  may  indeed  continue, 
but  thou  art  no  longer  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches. 

1  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  1 
hear  of  a  satirical  speech  or  writiixg  that  is  aim- 
ed at  me,  I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I 
deserve  it  or  not  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against 
myself,  I  endeavour  to  rectify  my  conduct  for 
the  future  in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn 
the  censure  upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invective 
be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble  myself 
no  further  about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at 
the  head  of  it  to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those 
fictitious  names  made  use  of  by  an  author  to  in- 
troduce an  imaginary  character.  Why  should  a 
man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who 
is  a  stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it?  Or 
subject  himself  to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows 
he  has  never  committed  the  crime?  This  is  a 
piece  of  fortitude  which  every  one  owes  to  his 
own  innocence,  and  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  of  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at 
peace  with  himself  m  a  country  that  abounds 
with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chancellor  of  France,  who  had  prevented  the  pub 
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Hcation  of  a  book  against  him,  has  the  following 
words,  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the  greatness 
©f  mind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author: 
^  If  it  was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be 
displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the  first  libel 
that  should  abuse  me:  but  since  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take 
delight  in  raising  a  heap  of  stones,  that  envy  has 
cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any  harm/ 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments 
of  the  eastern  nations,  which  were  mountains  of 
stones  raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  travellers, 
that  used  to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it  as 
they  passed  by.  It  is  certain,  that  no  monument 
is  so  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the 
hands  of  envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  au- 
thor for  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  enables  him  to 
bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without  resentment, 
more  than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finest  satiri- 
cal reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  my- 
self in  relation  to  those  who  have  animadverted 
on  this  paper,  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  1 
have  not  tnought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal 
answer.  I  must  further  add,  that  the  work 
would  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  the  public, 
had  it  been  filled  with  personal  reflections  and 
debates;  for  which  reason  I  have  never  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe  those  little 
cavils  which  have  been  made  against  it  by  envy 
or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scrioblers, 
wholiave  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of 
but  by  attacking  what  has  gaineasome  reputation 
in  the  world,  would  have  furnished  me  with  bu- 
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siness  enough,  had  they  found  me  disposed  to  eu- 
ter  the  lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fahle  of  Boccolini'i 
traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of 
Ei-asshoppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  aliehted  from 
his  horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  tliem  till.  '  This,' 
says  the  author,  *  was  troubl in  15  himself  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpose:  had  he  pui-sued  his  journey  with- 
out takinig  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome  in- 
sects would  have  died  of  themselves  in  ayeryfew 
weeks,  and  he  would  have  suffered  nothing  from 
them.  (See  No.  262.)  , 

L. 
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The  B^oda  will.^rant 

TVliat  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

In  g^oodnesB,  as  in  greatness  they  excel: 

Ah,  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  haJFso  well!     '  DtiBV. 

It  is  owing  topride,  and  a  secret  affectation  <^ 
a  certain  self-existence,  that  the  noblest  motiye 
for  action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man  is  not 
acknowledged  the  glory  and  happiness  of  their 
being.  The  heart  is  treacherous  to  itself;  andwf 
do  not  let  our  reflections  go  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive religion  as  the  most  honourable  incentiw 
to  good  and  worthy  eetions.  It  is  our  natural 
weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief,  that  It 
we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughts,  we  find  oiB- 
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selves  wholly  disinterested,  and  divested  of  any 
views  arising  from  self-love  and  vain-glory.  But 
however  spirits  of  superficial  greatness  may  dis- 
dain at  first  sight  to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  no- 
ble impulse  in  themselves,  without  any  future  re- 
gards m  this  or  any  other  being;  upon  stricter  in- 
quiry they  will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and  expect 
to  be  rewarded  only  in  another  world,  is  as  he- 
roic a  pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive 
at.  If  the  tenor  of  our  actions  have  any  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye 
of  the  Deity,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  we 
must  be  more  than  men,  if  we  are  not  too  much 
exalted  in  prosperity  and  depressed  in  adversity. 
But  the  Christian  world  has  a  leader,  the  con- 
templation of  whose  life  and  sufierings  must  ad- 
minister comfort  in  aflliction,  while  me  sense  of 
his  power  and  omnipotence  must  give  them  hu- 
miliation in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  con- 
straint with  which  men  of  low  conce^ptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct  of 
hypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does  not  car- 
Tj  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great,  worth v, 
friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who 
suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy  ac- 
tions till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who 
can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer, 
who  can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  re- 
vengeful to  his  enemy,  is  .certainly  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  society:  yet  these  are  so  far  from 
heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  a  Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on 
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the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day,*  with  what 
hleeding  emotions  of  heart  must  he  contemplate 
the  life  and  sufiferings  of  his  Deliverer !  When  his 
agonies  occur  to  him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect 
that  he  has  often  forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a 
wanton,  for  the  applause  of  a  vain  world,  for  a 
heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent aching  sorrows  I 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly 
steps  our  almignty  Leader  took  in  conducting  us 
to  his  heavenly  mansions!  In  plain  and  apt  para- 
ble, similitudcj  and  allegory,  our  great  Master 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  our  salvation:  but  they 
of  his  acquaintance,  instead  of  receiving  what 
they  could  not  oppose,  were  offended  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  wiser  than  they:  they  could 
not  raise  their  little  ideas  above  the  considieration 
of  him,  in  those  circumstances  familiar  to  them, 
or  conceive  that  he  who  appeared  not  more  ter- 
rible or  pompous,  should  nave  any  thing  more 
exalted  thaa  themselves:  he  in  that  place,  there- 
fore would  no  longer  ineffectually  exert  a  power 
which  was  incapable  of  conquering  the  prepos- 
session of  their  narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  tlie  sick,  and  maimed;  whom, 
when  their  Creator  had  touched,  with  a  second 
life,  they  saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  In  affec- 
Uon  to  him,  and  admiration  of  his  actions,  the 
crowd  could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  him, 
till  they  were  almost  as  faint  and  helpless  as  others 
they  brought  for  succour.  He  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  by  a  miracle  supplied  their  neces- 

•  Good  Friday. 
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.  Oh,  the  ecstatic  entertainment,  when  they 
I  Ibehold  their  food  immediately  increase  to  , 
istributer's  hand,  and  see  their  God  in  per- 
jeding  and  refreshing  his  creatures!  Oh,  en- 
happmess!  But  why  do  I  say  envied?  as  if 
}od  did  not  still  preside  over  our  temperate 
3,.  cheerful  hours,  and  innocent  conversa- 
•  - 

it  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  where  full 
iracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the 
t  of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gave  the 
hint  of  a  design  to  become  a  secular  prince, 
lad  not  hitherto  the  apostles  themselves  any 
'  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  preferment, 
s  and  pomp;  for  Peter,  upon  an  accident  of 
tion  among  the  apostles,  hearing  his  Master 
lin  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 

0  scandalized  that  he  whom  he  had  so  lone 
ved  should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  ana 
I,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  took  him  aside 
laid,  *  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord,  this  shall 
le  unto  thee;'  for  which  he  suffered  a  severe 
ihension  from  his  Master,  as  having  in  his 
the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  God. 
e  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near, 

1  the  Lord  of  nature  thought  fit  as  a  Saviour 
I  Deliverer  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
lalem,  with  more  than  the  power  and  joy, 
one  of  the  ostentation  and  pomp  of  a  triumph: 
me  humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with  an  un- 
ew  ecstacy,  multitudes  strewed  his  way  with 
ents  and  olive  branches,  crying  with  loud 
less  and  acclamation,  *  Hosannah  to  the  Son 
ivid!  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
3  Lord!'    At  this  great  King's  accession  to 
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his  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  but  saved; 
crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  forgiven;  he 
did  not  bestow  medals,  honours,  favours,  but 
health,  joy,  sight,  speech.  The  first  object  the 
blind  ever  saw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while 
the  lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated  the 
hosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered  into  his 
own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and  by  his  divine 
authority  expelled  traders  and  worldlings  that 
profaned  it;  and  thus  did  he  for  a  time  use  a 

freat  and  despotic  power,  to  let  unbelievers  un- 
erstand  that  it  was  not  want  of,  but  superiority 
to  all  worldly  dominion,  that  made  him  not  ex- 
ert it.     But  IS  this  then  the  Saviour?  Is  this  the 
Deliverer?  Shall  this  obscure  Nazarene  command 
Israel  .and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David?  Their 
proud  and  disdainful  hearts,  which  were  petrifi- 
ed with  the  love  and  pride  of  this  worlc^  were 
impregnable  to  the  reception  of  so  mean  a  bene- 
factor, and  were  now  enough  exasperated  with 
benefits  to  conspire  his  death.     Our  Lord  was 
sensible  of  their  design,  and  prepared  his  disci- 
ples for  it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  dis- 
tinctly what  should  befall  him;  but  Peter,  with 
an  ungrounded  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of  tem- 
per, made  a  sanguine  protestation,  that  thoueh 
all  men  were  offended  m  him,  yet  would  not  he 
be  offended.     It  was  a  great  article  of  our  Sa- 
viour's business  in  the  world,  to  bring  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  inability  without  God's  assistance, 
to  do  any  thing  great  or  good:  he  therefore  told 
Peter,  who  thought  so  well  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity,  that  they  would  both  fail  him,  and  even 
he  should  deny  him  thrice  that  very  night. 
*  But  what  neart  can  conceive,  what  tongue 
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utter  the  seauel?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buffeted, 
mocked,  ana  spurned?  Whom  do  they  drag  like 
a  felon?  Whither  do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my 
King,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God?  And  will  he 
die  to  expiate  these  very  injuries?  See  where 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life? 
How  his  wounds  blacken,  his  body  writhes,  his 
heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony!  Oh,  Al- 
mighty Sufferer,  look  down,  look  down  from  thy 
triumphant  infamy.  Lo,  he  inclines  his  head 
to  his  sacred  bosom!  Hark,  he  groans!  see,  he 
expires!  The  earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends, 
the  rocks  burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which  are  the 
quick?  which  are  the  dead?  Sure  nature,  all  na- 
ture, is  departing  with  her  Creator.' 

STEELE.  T. 

(i-€©&-€) 
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Quia  toKafando 

Temperet  d  lachrymis? Viae.  JEn. 

Who  can  relate  such  woes  without  a  tear? 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
greater  variety  of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in 
3ie  whole  poem.  The  author,  upon  the  winding 
up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  haa 
any  concern  in  it,  and  shows,  with  great  beauty 
the  influence  which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It 
is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  in 
which  all  who  had  a  pai-t  in  it  are  generally 
drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  represented 
under  those  circumstance  in  which  the  determi- 
nation of  the  action  places  them. 
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I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under  four 
neads;  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal, 
the  human,  and  the  imaeinarv  persons  who  have 
their  respective  parts  allotted,  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons:  the  guar 
dian  angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  return 
ing  to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to 
approve  their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  their  man- 
ner of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appear- 
ed in  themselves,  and  in  those  spirits  wno  are 
said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are 
very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

• 

Ui>  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  ang-elic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew; 
Much  wond'ring  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stoFn 
Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven-g^e,  displeas'd 
All  were  who  heard:  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  lime  celestial  visages;  yet  mixt 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new  arrived,  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel.     They  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste,  to  make  appear. 
With  rigrhtcous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 
And  easily  ikpprov'd;  when  the  Most  High 
Eternal  Fatlicr,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Antidst,  in  thunder  utter*d  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  divine  person  who,  in  tlie  foregoing 
parts  of  this  poem,  interceded  for  our  first  pa- 
rents before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels, 
and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as  de- 
scending to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence 
apon  the  three  offenders.  The  cool  otthe  even- 
ing being  a  circumstance  with  which  holy  writ 
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• 

introduces  this  great  scene,  it  Is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept  reli- 
giously to  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  three 
^veral  sentences  were  passed  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
md  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect 
.he  numerousness  of  his  verse  than  to  deviate 
Tom  those  speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this 
jreat  occasion.  The  guilt  and  confusion  of  our 
irst  parents  standing  naked  before  their  Judge, 
s  touched  with  great  beauty.  Upon  the  arrival 
)f  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works  of  the  creation, 
;he  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  speaking  to 
lis  angels  that  surrounded  him. 

See!  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance. 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  &c. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that 
glorious  image  in  holy  writ,  which  compares  the 
^oice  of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  uttering 
lallelujahs,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
)r  of  many  waters: 

He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
Sung  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung:  Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works. 
Who  can  extenuate  thee? 

Though  the  author  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now 
examining,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of 
scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice,  in  my  ro- 
wiarks,  of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and 
^hich  are  woven  with  great  beauty  into  the 

Vol.  VII.-.14 
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body  of  this  fable.  Of  diis  kind  is  that  passage 
in  tne  present  book,  where,  describing  Sin  as 
marching  through  the  works  of  nature,he  adds, 

-Behold  her  Death, 


Close  following'  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so 
wonderfully  poetical  and  terrifying  to  the  imagi- 
nation. ^  Ana  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse, 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and 
Hell  followed  with  him:  and  power  was  given 
unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to 
kill  with  the  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with 
sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. '  Un- 
der this  first  head  of  celestial  persons,  we  must 
likewise  take  notice  of  the  command  which  the 
angels  received,  to  produce  the  several  changes 
in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of  the  creation. 
Accordingly,  they  are  represented  as  infecting 
the  stars  and  planets  with  malignant  influences, 
weakening  the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing  down 
the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of  nature, 
planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of 
the  sky,  storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in 
short,  perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe 
to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  inhabitants.    As 
this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem,  the  follow- 
ing lines,  in  which  we  see  the  angels  heaving  up 
the  earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  different  posture  to 
the  sun  from  what  it  nad  before  the  fall  of  map, 
is  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination  which 
was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author: 
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•  Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  dej^es  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe 

We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
infernal  agents  under  the  view  which  Milton  has 
given  us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  observed  by 
those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Vir- 
gil's plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  discovered 
in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  are  the 
several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  many  more  astonishing  circum- 
stances. Satan,  having  surrounded  the  earth  seven 
times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise.  We  then 
see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  constella- 
tions; and  after  having  traversed  the  whole  crea- 
tion, pursuing  his  voyage  through  the  chaos  and 
entering  into  nis  own  infernal  dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen 
angels  is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which 
give  a  delightful  surprise  to  the  reader;  but  there 
IS  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  which  does  this 
more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audi- 
ence, that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives 
them  of  his  expedition.     The  gradual  change  of 
Satan  himself  is  described  after  Ovid's  manner, 
and  may -vie  with  any  of  those  celebrated  trans- 
formations which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most 
beautiful  parts  in  that  poet's  works.     Milton 
never  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints,  and  be- 
stowing the  last  nnfehing  touches  in  every  inci- 
(leat  which  is  admitted  into  his  poem.     The  un- 
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expected  hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode,  the  di- 
mensions and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under  the 
same  transformation,  with  the  annual  change 
which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer,  are  instances 
of  this  kind.  The  oeauty  of  the  diction  is  very 
remarkable  in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  sixth  paper  of  these  remarks  the 
great  judgment  with  wnich  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human 
persons,  come  next  under  our  consideration.  Mil- 
ton's art  is  no  where  more  shown  than  in  his  con- 
ducting the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents.  The 
representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsify- 
ing the  story,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influ- 
ence the  reader  with  pity  and  compassion  to- 
wards them. 

Though  Adam  involves  the  whole  species  in 
misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness 
which  every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  com- 
miserate, as  it  seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  than  of  the  person  who  offended.  Every 
one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself 
might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love 
for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I 
need  not  add,  that  the  author  is  justified  in  this 
particular  by  many  of  the  fathers  and  the  most 
orthodox  writers.  Milton  has,  by  this  means, 
filled  a  great  part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of 
writing  which  the  French  critics  call  the  tendre^ 
and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to 
all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  con- 
sidenng,  are  likewise  drawn  with  such  senti- 
ments as  do  not  only  interest  the  reader  in  their 
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8,  but  raise  in  him  the  most  meltina  pas- 
humanity  and  commiseration.  When 
es  the  several  changes  of  nature  produced 
n,  he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suita- 
le  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innocence 
happiness;  he  is  filled  with  horror,  re- 
espair;  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he  ex- 
s  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him 
ed  existence. 

request  thee,  Maker,  from  the  clay 
}uld  me  man?  Dia  I  solicit  thee 
darkness  to  promote  me?  Or  here  place 
I  delicious  garden?  As  my  will 
irr*d  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
qual  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
)us  to  resign,  and  render  back 
•eceiv'd 

imediately  after  recovers  from  his  pre- 
L,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs 
death,  which  is  threatened  him  may  be 
on  him. 

Why  dekys 

ind  to  execute  what  his  decree 

on  this  day?  Why  do  I  overlive? 

im  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 

athless  ptun  ?  How  gladly  would  I  meet 

lity  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

able!  how  glad  would  lay  me  down, 

my  mother's  lap!  there  should  I  rest 

leep  secure,  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 

1  thunder  in  my  ears:  no  fear  of  worse 

;  and  to  my  offspring  would  torment  me 

cruel  expectation 

rhoie  speech  is  full  of  the  like  eniotion, 
ed  with  all  those  sentiments  which  we 
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may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. I  must  not  omit  that  generous  conccra 
which  our  first  father  shows  in  it  for  his  posterity, 
and  which  is  so  proper  to  affect  the  reader. 


•Hide  me  from  the  face 


Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  heig-ht 
Of  happiness!  Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery;  I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  J>ear 
My  own  deservings:  but  this  will  not  serve; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  be^et. 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  *  Increase  and  multiply;* 
Now  death  to  hear!— 


-In  me  all 


Posterity  stands  curs'd!  Fair  patrimony. 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons!  O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none! 
So  ^inherited,  how  would  you  bless 
Me  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  should  all  mankinil, 
For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn*d, 
If  guiltless'  but  from  me  what  can  proceed. 
But  all  corrupt? 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  man 
kind  extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  mid 
night  complaints,  bewailing  his  existence  and 
wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him 
m  his  distress? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 

Through  the  still  night,  not  now  (as  ere  man  fell) 

Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air, 

Accompanied  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom: 

Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 

All  things  with  double  terror.     On  the  g^round 

Outstretched  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground!   And  dt 

CursM  his  creation  j  death  as  oft  accus'd 

Of  tardy  execution 
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part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  pas- 
J,  and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour. 

represented  with  great  tenderness  as  ap- 
ing Adam,  but  is  spurned  from  him  with 
.  of  upbraiding  and  mdignation,  conforma- 
Jie  nature  of  man,  whose  passions  had  now 

the  dominion  over  him.  The  following 
3,  wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing 
iresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  that 
J  it,  have  something  in  them  exquisitely 
r  and  pathetic 

added  not,  and  from  her  tum*d:  but  Eve, 
so  repuls*d,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing^, 
1  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
I  humble;  and  embracing  them,  besought 
peace  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint: 
>rsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  Witness  heav'n 
at  love  sincere,,  and  rev'rence  in  my  heart, 
»r  thee,  and  unweeting-  have  offended, 
lappily  deceiv*d!  Thy  suppliant 
ig,  and  cl^sp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not, 
ereon  I  live !  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
r  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
only  strength  and  stay !  Forlorn  of  thee, 
ither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist! 
ile  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 
ween  us  two  let  there  be  peace,'  &c. 

n's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in 
ne  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards 
3S  to  her  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her 
,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
on  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live 
ss;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they 
seek  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods, 
se  sentiments  naturally  engage  the  reader 
rd  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  thaq 
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ordinary  commiseration,  they  likewise  contun 
a  very  fine  moral.  The  resolution  of  dying  to 
end  our  miseries,  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of 
magnanimity,  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our 
author  has  thereiore,  with  great  delicacy,  repre- 
sented Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  it. 

We  are,  in  tne  last  place,  to  consider  the  ima- 
ginary persons,  as  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large 
part  m  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended  alle- 
gories are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions of  genius,  but,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
are  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  heroic  poem. 
This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its 
kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open, 
that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explaining  them,  but 
shall  only  observe,  that  a  reader  who  knows  the 
strength  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  amazed 
to  thmk  how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words 
and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two 
imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge 
over  the  chaos;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  o{ 
Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  op 
portunity  of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  sha 
aowy  and  imaginary  persons  as  may  be  intro- 
duced into  heroic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ex- 
EUin  myself  in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its 
ind,  and  which  none  of  the  critics  have  treated 
of.  It  is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  ol 
isnaginuy  persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in 
poetry  wnen  they  are  just  shown^  without  being 
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engaged  in  any  series  of  action.  Homer  indeed 
represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short 
part  to  him  in  nis  Iliad;  but  we  must  consider, 
that  though  we  now  regard  such  a  person  as  en- 
tirely shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens 
made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Ho- 
mer makes  use  of  other  such  allegorical  persons, 
it  is  only  in  short  expressions,  which  convey 
an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
pleasmg  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  poetical  phrases  than  allegorical  descriptions 
Instead  of  telling  us,  that  men  naturally  fly  when 
they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  persons  o^ 
Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  insepara- 
ble companions.  Instead  of  sayinc  that  the  time 
wa9  come  when  Apollo  ousht  to  nave  received 
his  recompense,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Aot/r*  brought 
him  bis  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  effects 
which  Minerva's  ^gis  produced  in  battle,  he 
tells  us  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by 
Terror,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit,  Massa- 
cre and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of  speaking, 
he  represents  Victory  as  following  Diomedes; 
Discord  as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning; 
Venus  as  dressed  by  the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wear- 
ing Terror  and  Consternation  like  a  garment  1 
might  give  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer, 
is  well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton 
las  likewise  very  often  made  use  of  the  same  way 
>f  speaking;  as  where  he  tells  us,  that  Victory 
lat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  when  he 
marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels;  that,  ^ 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  tiie  Hours  unbarred  the 
gates  of  light;  that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of 
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Sin.     Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
•  where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightingale, 
he  adds.   Silence  was  pleased;  and  upon  the 
Messiah^s  bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  Co7\fusion 
heard  his  voice,    I  might  add  innumerable  in- 
stances of  our  poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful 
figure.     It  is  plain,  that  these  I  have  mentioned, 
m  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  nature  are  in- 
troduced, are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  de- 
signed to  be  taken  in  ^he  literal  sense,  but  only 
to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the  reader 
after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner.     But 
when  such  persons  are  introduced  as  principal 
actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they 
take  too  much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means 
proper  for  a  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  appear 
creaible  in  its  principal  parts.     I  can  not  for  near 
therefore  thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  im- 
proper agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength 
and  Necessity  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Eschyms, 
who  represented  those  two  persons  nailing  down 
Prometheus  to  a  rock,  for  which  he  has  been 
justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics.     I  do  not 
know  any  imaginary  person  made  use  of  in  a 
more  sublime  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in 
one  of  the  prophets,  who,  describing  God  as  de- 
scending from  heaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of 
mankind,  adds  that  dreadful  circumstance,  *  Be- 
fore him  went  the  pestilence. '     It  is  certain  this 
imaginary  person  might  have  been  described  in 
all  her  purple  spots.     The  Fever  might  have 
marchea  before  her,  Pain  might  have  stood  at 
her  right  had,  Frenzy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in 
her  rear.     She  might  have  been  introduced  as 
gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  darted 
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upon  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning:  she  might 
have  tainted  the  atmosphere  with  her  breath ;  the 
very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered 
infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader  will  think, 
that  in  such  sublime  writings  the  mentioning  of 
her  as  it  is  done  in  scripture  has  something  in  it 
more  just,  as  well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  most 
fanciful  poet  could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in 
the  richness  of  his  imagination. 

ADDISON.  L. 


■<i^©©-iv 
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— Desipere  in  loco.  Hon. 


*Tis  Wisdom's  part  sometimes  to  play  the  fool. 

Charles  Lilly  attended  me  the  other  day, 
ind  made  me  a  present  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  is  delineated  a  pavement  in  Mosaic 
work  lately  discovered  at  Stunsfield  near  Wood- 
stock. A  person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of 
speech  as  Mr.  Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  dis- 
course without  a  reply,  had  great  opportunity  on 
that  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  so  fine  a  piece  of 
antiquity.  Among  other  tnings,  I  remember  he 
gave  me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew  from  the 
ornaments  of  the  work,  that  this  was  the  floor  of 
a  room  dedicated  to  mirth  and  concord.  View- 
ing this  work  made  my  fancy  run  over  the  many 
gay  expressions  I  have  read  in  ancient  authors, 
which  contained  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forget- 
fulness  wherem  men  put  off  their  characters  of 
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Dusiness,  and  enjoy  their  ver^  selves.     These 
hours  were  generally  passed  m  rooms  adorned 
for  that  purpose  and  set  out  in  such  a  manner, 
as  the  objects  all  around  the  company  gladdened 
their  hearts;  which,  joined  to  the  cheerful  loob 
of  well  chosen  and  agreeable  friends,  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  airy,  produced  the  latent  fire  of 
the  modest,  and  gave  grace  to  the  slow  humour 
of  the  reserved.     A  judicious  mixture  of  such 
company,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and 
the  whole  apartment  glittermg  with  gav  lights, 
cheered  with  a  profusion  of  roses,  artificial  falls 
of  water,  and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to  songs  of 
love  and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  human 
life,   and  made  a  festival  of  mutual   kindness. 
Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these,  and  the  reports 
of  the  agreeable  passages  in  their  jollities,  have 
in  all  ages  awakened  the  dull  part  of  mankind  to 
pretend  to  mirth  and  good  humour,  without  ca- 
pacity for  such  entertainments;  for  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  there  are  a  hundred  men  fit 
for  any  employment  to  one  who  is  capaUe  of 
passing  a  night  in  company  of  the  first  taste, 
without  shocking  any  memb^  of  the  society, 
overrating  his  own  part  of  the  conversation,  but 
equally  receiving  and  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  whole  company.     When  one  considers 
such  collections  of  companions  in  past  tifiie^ 
and  such  as  one  might  name  in  the  present  age, 
with  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs  reflect 
upon  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those  who  affect  the 
frolic  with  an  ill  grace?  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  of  mine,  who  desires  me  to  tic 
monisn  all  loud,  mischievous,  airy,  dull  com)- 
panions,  that  they  are  mistaken  in  what  theycaH 
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a  frolic.  Irregularity  in  itself  is  not  what  cre- 
ates pleasure  and  mirth ;  hut  to  see  a  man  who 
knows  what  rule  and  decency  are,  descend  from 
them  agreeably  in  our  company,  is  what  denomi- 
nates him  a  pleasant  companion.  Instead  of  that, 
you  find  many  whose  mirth  consists  only  in  do- 
mg  things  which  do  not  become  them,  with  a 
secret  consciousness  that  all  the  world  knows 
they  know  better;  to  this  is  always  added  some- 
thing mischievous  to  themselves  or  others.  I 
have  heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows  among 
whom  the  frolic  was  started,  and  passqd  by  a 
great  majority,  that  every  man  should  immedi- 
ately draw  a  tooth;  after  which  they  have  gone 
in  a  body  and  smoked  a  cobler.  The  same  com- 
pany at  another  nieht,  has  each  man  burned  his 
cravat;  and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  would  bear 
it,  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  laced  hat  into  the 
9ame  fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  themselves 
tart  naked,  and  run  into  the  streets  and  fright- 
d  women  very  successfully.  There  is  no  in- 
l^itant  of  any  standing  in  Coven t  Garden,  but 
tell  you  a  hundred  good  humours,  where  peo- 
have  come  oflf  witn  a  little  bloodshed,  and 
scoured  all  the  witty  hours  of  the  night.  I 
w  a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds  in  the 
1  by  watch  poles,  and  has  been  thrice  run 
ugh  the  body  to  carry  on  a  good  jest.  He 
ry  old  for  a  man  of  so  much  good  humour; 
this  day  he  is  seldom  merry  l)ut  he  has  oc- 
n  to  be  valiant  at  the  same  time.  But  by 
vour  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of 
n,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  witty  man, 
ver  offend  one  statute  of  this  kingdom,  not 
ing  even  that  of  stabbing. 


The  wt'iters  of  plays  hav6  what  tliey  call  wii- 
ty  of  time  and  place  to  give  a  justness  to  their  tt- 
presentation;  and  it  would  not  he  amiss  if  all  wbo 
pnetend  to  fa€  companions^  would  coniuie  didt 
actions  to  the  place  of  meeting,  for  a  frolic  carri- 
ed farther  may  be  better  performed  by  other  ani- 
mals than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much  ground^  or 
do  much  mischief,   that  should   denominate  a 
pleasant  fellow;  but  that  is  truly  frolic  which  is 
the  play  of  the  mind,  and  consists  of  various  and 
unforced  sallies  of  the  imagination.     Festivity 
of  spirit  is  a  very  uncommon  talent,  and  must 
proceed  from  an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qualities 
m  the  same  person:  there  are  some  few  whom  I 
think  peculiarly  happy  in  it;  but  it  is  a  talent  one 
can  not  name  in  a  man,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  it  is  never  very  graceful  but  where  it 
is  regarded  by  him  who  possesses  it  in  the  second 
place.     The  best  man  that  I  know  of  for  height- 
ening the  revel  gaiety  of  a  company,  isEstcourt, 
whose  jovial  humour  diflfuses  itself  from  the  high- 
est person  at  an  entertainment  to  the  meanest 
waiter.     Merry  tales,  accompanied  with  apt  ges- 
tures and  lively  representations  of  circumstances 
and  persons,  beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  con- 
sent to  be  as  humorous  as  himself.     Add  to  this, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has  a 
mimicry  that  does  not  debase  the  person  he  re- 
presents; but  which,  taking  from  the  gravity  of 
the  character,  adds  to  the  agreeableness  of  it 
This  pleasant  fellow  gives  one  some  idea  of  the 
Sincient  Pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  audience  in  dumb  show  an  exact  idea  of  any 
character  or  passion,  or  an  intelligible  relatione! 
any  public  occurrence,  with  no  other  expression 
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Ihui  Ibat  of  hk  looks  and  gestures.  If  all  who 
liaye  been  obliged  to  these  talents  in  Estcourt, 
•rill  be  at  Love  for  Love  to-morrow  ni^t,  they 
will  but  myr  him  what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy 
a  vate  as  oeing  present  at  a  play  which  nobody 
would  omit  9eeiag,  that  had  or  had  not  ever  seen 
it  before. 
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Ihrva  lesena  ktpum  sequitur,  hipua  ipse  capdhm; 
JFlprentem  eytisum  sequitur  hsuva  capeUa.  yIRi^. 

The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 

The  wolf  the  kid,  Uie  wanton  kid  the  browse.     I^rtbeit. 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  obserred 
that  my  old  friend  Sir  Roger,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  sat  very  silent,  and  instead  of  mind- 
ing what  was  said  by  the  company,  was  whistling 
to  nimself  in  a  very  thoughtiul  mood,  and  play- 
ing with  a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew  Freepoit, 
who  sat  between  us;  and  as  we  were1}oth  observ- 
ing him,  we  saw  the  knight  shake  his  head,  and 
heard  him  say  to  himself  a  foolish  woman!  1 
can^t  believe  it.  Sir  Andrewgave him  a  gentle 
pat  upon  the  shoulder,  and  ofl^red  to  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  widow. 
My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering  out  of  his 
brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew  that  once  in  his 
life  he  had  been  in  the  right.  In  short,  after  some 
little  hesitation,  Sir  Roger  told  us  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
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from  his  steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  his 
old  rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country.  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundrum,  had  heen  making  a  visit  to  the 
widow.  '  However,'  says  Sir  Roger,  <  I  can 
never  think  that  she'll  have  a  man  that's  half  a 
year  older  than  I  am,  and  a  noted  republican  into 
the  bargain,' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  his 
particular  province,  interrupting  our  friend  with 
a  jaunty  laugh,  *  I  thought,  knight,'  said  he, 
'  mou  hadst  Rved  long  enough  in  the  world,  not 
to  pin  thy  happiness  upon  one  that  is  a.  n'oman 
and  a  widow.  I  think,  that  without  vanity  I  may 
pretend  to  know  as  much  of  the  female  world  as 
any  man  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  chief  of 
my  knoivledge  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  known?  Will  immediately,  withnis  usual 
fluency,  rambled  into  an  account  of  his  own 
amours.  '  I  am  now,'  says  he,  '  upon  the  verge 
of  fifty,  (though  by  the  way  we  all  knew  he  was 
turhed  of  threescore).  '  You  niay  easily  euess,' 
continued  Will,  '  that  I  have  not  lived  so  long  in 
the  world  without  having  had  some  thoughts  ol 
settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase  is.  To  teli  you  truly, 
I  have  several  times  tried  my  fortune  that  way, 
though  r  can't  much  boast  of  my  success. 

'  I  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  in 
the  country;    but  when  I  thought  things  were 

Eretty  well  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father 
appening  to  hear  ftiat  I  had  formerly  boarded 
with  a  surgeon,  the  old  put  forbade  me  his  house, 
and  within  a  fortnight  after  married  his  daughter 
to  a  fox-hunter  in  flie  neighbourhood, 

'  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  an^ 
attacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myseli 
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nigfot  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her 
^,  she  tald  me,  that  she  intended  to 
idy  money  and  jointure  in  her  own 
3Sjred  me  to  cau  upon  her  attorney 
n,  who  would  adjust  with  me  what 
r  for  me  to  add  to  it  I  was  so  re- 
lis  overture,  that  I  never  inquired 
r  or  her  attorney  afterwards, 
onths  after  I  addressed  myself  to  a 
who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a 
I  danced  with  her  at  several  halls, 
*  by  the  hand,  said  soft  things  to  her. 
;  made  no  doubt  of  her  heart;  arfd 
■ortune  was  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was 
her*fond  father  would,  not  deny  her 
had  fixed  her  affections  upon;  But 
5  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to  break 
3  him,  I  found  the  whole  family  in 
d  heard,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise, 
my  was  that  very  morning  run  away 
ler. 

urted  a  second  widow;  and, am  at  a 
ay  how  I  came  to  miss  her,  for  she 
amended  my  person  and  behaviour, 
deed  told  me  one  day,  that  her  mis- 
s  never  saw  a  gentleman  with  such 
r  of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 
J I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses  succes- 
eing  a  handsome  joung  dog  in  those 
y  made  a  breach  m  their  hearts;  but 
V  hx)w  it  came  to  pass,  though  I  sel- 
if  getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I 
in  my  lite  get;the  old  people  on  m}^ 

re  you  an  account  of  a  thousand  other 
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unauccessful  attempts,  particularly  of  one  which 
I  made  some  years  since  upKin  an  old  woman, 
whom  I  had  certainly  borne  away  with  flying 
colours,  if  her  relations  had  not  come  pouring  in 
to  her  assistance  from  all  parts  of  England;  nay, 
I  believe  I  should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  not 
she  been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost,' 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quicli,  he 
turned  from  Sir  Roger,  and  applying  himself  to 
me,  told  me  there  was  a  passaM  in  the  book  I  had 
considered  last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be 
writ  in  letters  of  gold;  and  taking  out  a  pocket 
Milton,  read  the  following  lines,  which  are  part 
of  one  of  Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  lall. 

0!  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise!  that  peopled  highest  heav'ii 
With  apinta  maaculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature?  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men  as  angels,  witliout  femininef 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  ffenerate 
Mankind!  This  mischief  hul  not  then  befkll'n, 
And  more  that  shall  be&Ui  innumerable 
,  Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 
And  stiiilght  conjunction  with  this  sex:  for  either 
He  shall  never  find  Out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistnke; 
Or,  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  gun 
Through  her  perversenessi  but  shall  see  her  g»in'i 
By  a  far  worse:  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parentsi  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  link'd,  and  wedlock  bound. 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame: 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confbund. 

Sir  Roger  listened  to  this  passage  with  gt** 
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attention;  and  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold 
down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and  lend  him  his  book, 
the  knieht  put  il  up  in  his  pocket,  and  told  us  that 
he  would  read  over  those  verses  again  before  he 
went  to  bed. 

BUDGELL.  'SL 


■(•-^©e-i)- 
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Depaupertate  tacentes 

Plus  poicente  ferent.        Hob. 

rhe  man  that's  silent,  nor  proclaims  his  want, 
jrets  more  than  him  that  makes  a  loud  complaint. 

Cbeece. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  this 
lay,  any  further  than  affixing  the  piece  of  Latin 
)n  the  head  of  my  paper;  which  I  think  a  motto 
lot  unsuitable,  since  if  silence  of  our  poverty  is 
I  recommendation,  still  more  commendable  is 
lis  modesty  who  conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 
;SeeNos.  264,280.) 

*MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun  whicli  has  not 
yet  come  within  your  speculation,  and  is,  the 
censure,  disesteem,  and  contempt  which  some 
young  fellows  meet  with  from  particular  persons, 
lor  the  reasonable  methods  they  take  to  avoid 
them  in  general.  This  is  by  appearing  in  a  bet^. 
ter  dress,  than  may  seem  to  a  relation  regularly 
consistent  with  a  small  fortune;  and  therefore 
'^ay  occasion  a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extrava- 
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gance  in  other  paliiculars;  but  the  di 
with  which  the  man  of  narrow  drcumg 
and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set  forth 
book  called  *  The  Christian  Heroy'  tl 
pearing  to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  ip 
out  necessary.  Every  one  knows  th 
conclusions  that  are  made  in  contempt 
that  appears  to  be  calamitous;  whicl 
very  excusable  to  prepare  one's  self  fc 
pany  of  those  that  are  of  a  superior  c 
fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  bette: 
than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearanc 
make  us  really  of  worse. 

'  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  charjacter  < 
suffers  hard  reflections  from  any  partici 
upon  this  account,  that  such  persons 
quire  into  his  manner  of  spending  h 
which,  though  no  further  information 
than  that  he  remains  so  many  hours  ir 
ber,  yet  if  this  is  cleared,  to  imagine 
sonable  creature,  wrung  with  a  narro 
does  not  make  the  best  use  of  this  r 
would  be  a  conclusion  extremely  iin 
From  what  has  or  will  be  said,  I  hope 
quence  can  be  extorted  implying  th; 
have  any  young  fellow  spend  more  tin 
common  leisure  which  nis  studies  i 
more  money  than  his  fortune  or  allov 
admit  of  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquain 
his  betters;  for  as  to  his  time,  the  gr 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  more  substanti 
tions,  for  each  irrevocable  moment  .of 
ought  to  believe  he  stands  religiously 
ble.  And  as  to  his  dress,  I  shall  enga 
no  further  than  in  the  modest  defen 
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plain  suits  a  year;  for  beinc  perfectly  satisfied  in 
Eutrapelus's  contrivance  of  making  a  Mohock  of 
a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced  and  em- 
broidered suits,  I  woSd  by  no  means  be  thouglit 
to  controvert  the  conceit,  by  insinuating  the  ad- 
vantages of  foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which 
admits  of  much  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable 
sense,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better  re- 
ceived by  those  of  quality  above  him  than  one  of 
jmuch  better  parts  wiiose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man's  appearance 
faUs  w^ithin  the  censure  of  every  one  who  sees 
him;  his  parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges 
of;  and  even  upon  Ihese  few  they  can  not  at  first 
be  well  intruded;  for  policy  and  good  breeding 
will  counsel  him  to  be  reserved  among  |^angers, 
and  to  supj)ort  himself  only  by  the  common  spirit 
of  conversation.  Indeed,  amon^  the  injudicious, 
Uie  words  delicacy,  idiom,  fine  images,  structure 
of  periods,  genius,  fire,  and  the  rest,  made  use  of 
with  a  frugal  and  comely  gravity,  will  maintain 
the  figure  of  immense  reading,  and  the  depth  of 
criticism. 

^  All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young 
and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  a 
little  too  much  upon  their  dress,  and  consequent- 
ly to  value  others  in  some  measure  upon  the  same 
consideration.  With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilities  of  the  hat 
to  a  person  whose  air  and  attire  hardly  entitle 
him  to  it!  For  whom  nevertheless  the  other  has 
a  particular  esteem,  though  he  is  ashamed  to  have 
it  challenged  in  so  public  a  manner.  It  must  be 
dlowed,  that  any  young  fellow  that  afiects.to 
dress  and  appear  genteelly,  might,  with  artificial 
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management,  save  ten  pounds  a-year;  as  instead 
of  fine  holland  he  mieht  mourn  in  sackcloth,  and 
in  other  particulars  he  proportionably  shabby: 
but  of  what  service  would  this  sum  be  to  avert 
any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would  leave  him  de- 
serted by  the  little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and 
prevent  his  gaining  any  other?  As  the  appearance 
of  an  easy  fortune  is  necessary  towaras  making 
one,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  of  advanta^ 
sometimes  to  throw  into  one^s  discourse  certain 
exclamations  about  bank-stock,  and  to  show  a 
marvellous  surprise  upon  its  fall,  as  well  as  the 
most  affected  triumph  upon  its  rise.     The  vene- 
ration and  respect  whicn  the  practice  of  all  ages 
has  preserved  to  appearances,  without  doubt  sug- 
gested t(y)ur  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  cus- 
tom, to  apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  by  all  those  decorations  upon  their  sign- 
posts and  houses  which  the  most  eminent  hands 
m  the  neighbourhood  can  furnish  them  with. 
What  can  be  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  letters, 
than  that  immense  erudition  of  all  ages  and  lan- 
^ages  which  a  skilful  bookseller,  in  conjunction 
with  a  painter,  shall  image  upon  his  column  and 
the  extremities  of  his  shop?  The  same  spirit  of 
maintaining  a  handsome  appearance  reigns  among 
Lhe  grave  and  solid  apprentices  of  the  law,  (here 
[  could  be  particularly  dull  in  proving  the  word 
apprentice  to  be  significant  of  a  barrister,]  and 
jrou  may  easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately 
made  his  pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest 
md  most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window:  if  in- 
ieed  the  chamber  is  a  ground  room,  and  has  rails 
before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity  more  extended, 
md  the  pomp  of  business  better  maintained.  And 
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what  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  dicnity  of 
dress  than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops, 
with  which  upon  certain  days  we  see  them  en- 
cumbered? And  though  it  may  be  said  this  is  aw- 
ful, and  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  state, 
yet  the  wisest  of  them  have  been  remarkable, 
before  they  arrived  at  their  present  stations,  for 
being  very  well  dressed  persons.    As  to  my  own 

Eart,  I  am  near  thirty;  and  since  I  left  school 
ave  not  been  idle,  which  is  a  modern  phrase  for 
having  studied  hard.  I  brought  oflf  a  clean  sys- 
tem of  moral  philosophy,  ana  a  tolerable  jargon 
of  metaphysics,  from  the  university;  since  that, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  clearing  part  of  the 
perplexed  style  and  matter  of  the  law,  which  so 
Hereditarily  descends  to  all  its  professors:  to  all 
which  severe  studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper 
interims,  the  pretty  learning  of  the  classics.  Not- 
withstanding which,  I  am  what  Shakspeare  calls 
a  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likelihood ;  which  makes 
me  understand  the  more  fully,  that  since  the  re- 

§ular  methods  of  making  friends  and  a  fortune  by 
le  mere  force  of  a  profession  is  so  very  slow  and 
uncertain,  a  man  snould  take  all  reasonable  op- 
portunities, by  enlarging  a  good  acquaintance,  to 
court  that  time  and  chance  which  is  said  to  hap- 
pen to  every  man. ' 

STEELE.  T. 
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Tartaream  intendit  vocem,  qua  proHnrf€  omniia 
Conir&muit  domue Virs.  ^k. 

The  blast  Tartarean  spreads  its  notes  around; 
The  house  astorash'd  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  receired  the  following  letbK 
from  a  country  gentleman. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  The  night  before  1  left  London  I  went  to  see 
a  play  called  the  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Upom 
the  risinjr  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  nnuch  sur- 
prised with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think 
with  myself  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone 
to  a  music-meeting  instead  of  the  play-house. 
It  appeared  indeed  a  little  odd  to  me  to  see  so 
many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,  assembled 
togetl^r  at  a  kind  of  caterwauling;  for  1  can  not 
look  upon  that  performance  to  have  been  any 
thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  themselves 
might  think  of  it  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in 
the  house  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to 
go  out  of  town  early  the  next  morning,  I  could 
not  learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.  What  I 
would  therefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  give  me 
some  account  of  this  strange  instrument,  which  I 
found  the  company  called  a  cat-call;  and  particu- 
larly to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of 
music  lately  come  from  Italy.  For  my  own 
part,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  would  rather  hear 
an  English  fiddle:  though  I  durst  not  show  mj 
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cSslike  whilst  I  was  in  the  play-house,  it  being 
my  chance  to  sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of 
the  performers.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  affection- 
ate friend  and  servant, 

*  JOHN  SHALLOW,  ESQ.' 

In  compliance  with  'squire  Shallow's  request, 
I  design  this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat- 
call, in  order  to  make  myself  a  master  of  the 
subiect,  I  purchased  one  the  beeinninc  of  last 
week,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  being 
informed  at  tw^o  or  three  toyshops  that  the  play- 
ers had  lately  bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since 
consulted  many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to 
its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided 
among  themselves  upon  that  particular.  A  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  who  is  my  good 
friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  music,  concludes  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound, 
that  the  cat-call  is  older  than  any  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Jubal.  He  observes  very  well,  that  mu- 
sical instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the 
notes  of  birds  and  other  melodious  animals:  and 
what,  says  he,  was  more  natural  than  for  the  first 
ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat  that 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them?  He  added, 
that  the  cat  had  contributed  more  to  harmony 
than  any  other  animal;  as  we  are  not  only  be- 
holden to  her  for  this  wind-instrument,  but  for 
our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not 
allow  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and 
is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the  world  soon  after 
the  ancient  comeay :  for  which  reason  it  has  still 
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a  plac6  in  oar  dramatic  entertainihents.  N«r 
must  I  here  omit  what  a  rerv  curious  gentleman, 
who  is  lately  returned  from  his  trarels,  has  mioH 
than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there  wm 
lately  duz  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus, 
who  holds  an  instrument  in  his  right  hand  very 
much  resemhling  our  modern  cat-^call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  inrention  td 
Orpheus,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of 
those  instruments  which  that  famous  musician 
made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  c^bout  him.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  roasting  of  a  eat  does  not  call 
together  a  greater  audience  of  that  spiecies  than 
this  instrument,  if  dexterously  played  upon  in 
proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
conjectui'es,  I  can  not  forbear  thinking  that  the 
cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  English  music 
Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our 
British  songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which 
is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great  improve^ 
ments  among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  in- 
strument itself,  or  those  several  a  u avers  and 
graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing  of  it 
Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this  who  heard 
that  remarkable  overgrown  cat-call,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  oyer 
all  the  rest  at  the  celebrated  performance  lately 
exhibited  at  Drury-Lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  original 
of  the  cat-call,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to 
most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre;  it  very 
much. improves  the  sound  of  nonsense;  and  often 
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goes  along  with  the  roice  of  the  adtor  who  pro- 
nounces it,  as  the  violin  of  harpsichord  iicGoin- 
panies  the  Italian  recititivo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ahcient 
chorus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  ***.  In  ihdrt,  a  bad 
poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat(iall  as  many 
people  have  to  a  real  cat 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upoii  ftiusift 
has  the  following  passage: 

*  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instinith^ht 
that  shall  have  a  quite  conti^ary  effect  to  those 
martial  ones  now  in  use;  an  instrument  that  shall 
sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and  curdle 
the  blood,  and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice, 
and  consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling  of  cats 
and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of  the 
howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  com- 
pounded, miffht  go  a  great  way  in  this  invention. 
Whether  sucn  anti-music  as  this  might  not  be  of 
service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military 
men  to  consider.^ 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specu- 
lation I  have  known  actually  verined  in  practice. 
The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound 
of  it,  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and 
a  princess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant 
himself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that 
even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove the  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after 
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an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I 
have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
has  long  studied  this  instrument,  and  is  very  well 
versed  m  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He  teaches 
to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the 
whole  art  of  criticism.  He  has  his  bass  and  his 
treble  cat-call;  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
for  comedy;  only  in  tragi-comedies  they  may 
both  play  together  in  concert  He  has  a  particu- 
lar squeak  to  denote  the  violation  of  eacn  of  the 
unities,  and  has  different  sounds  to  show  whether 
he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In  short,  he 
teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stu- 
pid-note, and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may 
serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  and 
which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-call. 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Laudihua  argmtur  vim  vinosus Hor. 

The  man  who  praises  drinking',  stands  from  thence 
Jonvict  a  sot  on  his  own  evidence. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Temple,  •dpril  24. 

^  Several  of  my  friends  were  this  morning 
got  together  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  very  good  healtli, 
thougn  we  had  celebrated  yesterday*^  with  more 
glasses  than  we  could  have  dispensed,  with,  had 

•  April  23;  the  Anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Coronation. 
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\^e  not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  ^nd  Hellier.  In 
gratitude  therefore  to  those  good  citiziens,  I  am^ 
m  the  nsime  of  the  company,  to  accuse  you  of 
great  negligence  in  overlooking  their  merit,  who 
nave  imported  true  and  generous  wine,  and  taken 
care  that  it  should  hot  be  adulterated  by  the  re- 
tailers before  it  comes  to  the  tables  of  private 
families,  or  the  clubs  of  honest  fellows.     I  can 
not  imagine  how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to 
do  his  duty,  without  treauent  resumption  of  such 
subjects  as  concern  our  health,  the  first  thing  to 
be  regarded,  if  wie  have  a  mind  to  relish  any 
thing  else.    It  would  therefore  very  well  become 
your  Spectatorial  vigilance  to  give  it  in  orders 
to  your  officer  for  inspecting  signs,  (See  No.  28) 
that  in  his  march  he  would  loOK  into  the  itiner- 
ants who  deal  in  provisions,  and  inquire  where 
they  buy  their  several  wares.     Ever  since  the 
decease  of  CoUy-Molly-Puff  (See  No.  251)  of 
agreeable  and  noisy  memory,  I  can  not  say  I 
have  observed  any  thing  sold  in  carts,  or  carried 
by  horse  or  ass,  or  in  fine,  in  any  moving  mar- 
ket, which  is  not  perished  or  putrefied;  witness 
the  wheel-barrows  of  rotten  raisins,  almonds, 
figs  and  currants,  which  you  see  vended  by  a 
merchant,  dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  loot 
soldier.     You  should  consider  that  a  child  may 
be  poisoned  for  the  worth  of  a  farthing;  but  ex- 
cept his  poor  parents  send  to  one  certain  doctor 
in  town^  they  can  have  no  advice  for  him  under 
a  jguinea.     When  poisons  are  thus  cheap,  and 
BEvedicines  thus  dear^  how  can  you  be  negligent 
iki  inspecting  what  we  eiat  and  drink,  or  take  no 
notice  of  such  as  the  abovetnentioned  citizens^ 
who  have  been  so  serviceable  to  us  of  late  in  that 
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partcular?  it  was  a  custom  among  the  old  Ro- 
mans, to  do  him  particular  honours  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  citizen;  how  much  more  does  the 
world  owe  to  1;hose  who  prevent  the  death  of 
multitudes?  As  these  men  deserve  well  of  your 
office,  so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  oi  our 
health,  you  ought  to  represent  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow-suhjects  in  the  colours  which  they 
deserve  to  wear.  I 'think  it  would  be  for  the 
public  good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  should  be 
under  oath  in  that  behalf.  The  chairman  at  the 
quarter-sessions  should  inform  the  country,  that 
the  vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his  customers,  shall 
(upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof  died  within 
a  year  and  a  day  after  taking  it)  be  deemed  guilty 
of  wilful  murder,  and  the  jury  shall  be  instruct^ 
to  inquire  and  present  such  delinquents  accord- 
ingly. It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor  will 
it  be  conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  in  chance 
medley  or  man-slaughter,  upon  proof  that  it  shall 
appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right  Hereford- 
shire poured  into  Port  0  Port;  but  his  selling  it  for 
one  thing,  knowing  it  to  be  another,  must  justly 
bear  the  loresaid  guilt  of  wilful  murder,  for  that 
he,  the  said  vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly 
in  the  false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity 
liable  to  all  the  pains  to  which  a  man  woula  be, 
if  it  were  proved  he  designed  only  to  run  a  maa 
through  the  arm,  whom  he  whipped  through  the 
lungs.  This  is  my  third  year^at  the  Temple, 
and  this  is  or  should  be  law.  An  ill  intention 
well  proved  should  meet  with  no  alleviation  be- 
cause it  outran  itself.  There  can  not  be  too  great 
severitv  used  against  the  injustice  as  well  as  cruel- 
ty of  those  who  play  with  men's  lives,  by  pre- 
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_  ing  liquors  whose  nature,  for  aught  they  know, 
xnay  Be  noxious  when  mixed,  though  innocent 
^when  apart;  and  Brook  and  Hellier,  who  have 
insured  our  safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jea- 
lousy from  our  cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the 
custom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town;  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obligation. 

'^  I  am,  sir, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

^TOM  POTTLE.' 
^MR.  SPECTATOR. 

« I  am  a  person  who  was  long  immured  in  a 
college,  read  much,  saw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  world  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of 
the  map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved 
in  my  study;  but  became  unpleasant  in  conversa- 
tion. By  conversing  generally  with  the  dead,  1 
grew  almost  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living;  so 
by  a  long  confinement  1  contracted  an  ungainly 
aversion  to  conversation,  and  ever  discoursed 
with  pain  to  myself,  and  little  entertainment  to 
others.  At  last  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sen- 
sible of  my  failing;  and  the  mortification  of  never 
being  spote  to,  or  speaking,  unless  the  discourse 
ran  upon  books,  put  me  upon  forcing  myself 
amongst  men.  I  immediately  affected  the  politest 
company,  by  the  frequent  use  of  which  I  hoped 
to  wear  oflf  the  rust  I  had  contracted;  but  by  an 
uncouth  imitation  of  men  used  to  act  in  public, 
I  got  no  further  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind  to 
appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 

*  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition,  when 
I  l>ecame  an  ardent  lover  and  passionate  admirer 
of  tlie  beauteous  Belinda;  then  it  was  that  I  realr 
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\y  began  to  improve.  This  passion  changed  all 
my  fears  and  diffidences  in  my  general  behavioui 
to  the  sole  concern  of  pleasing  her.  I  had  not  now 
to  study  the  action  ol  a  gentleman,  but  love  pos- 
sessing all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly  be  the 
thing  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  My  llioughts 
grew  free  and  generous:  and  the  ambition  to  be 
agreeable  to  her  I  admired,  produced  in  my  car- 
nage a  faint  similitude  of  that  disengaged  manner 
of  my  Belinda.  The  way  we  are  in  at  present 
is,  that  she  sees  my  passion,  and  sees  1  at  present 
forbear  speaking  of  it  through  prudential  regards. 
This  respect  to  ner  she  returns  with  much  civili- 
ty, and  makes  my  value  for  her  as  little  a  misfor- 
tune to  me  as  is  consistent  with  discretion.  She 
sings  very  charmingly,  and  is  readier  to  do  wat 
my  request,  because  she  knows  I  love  her:  she 
will  dance  with  me  rather  than  another  for  the 
same  reason.  My  fortune  must  alter  from  what 
it  is,  before  I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her;  and  her 
circumstances  are  not  considerable  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  narrowness  of  mine.  But  I 
write  to  you  now,  only  to  give  you  the  character 
of  Belinda,  as  a  woman  that  has  address  enough 
to  demonstrate  a  gratitude  to  her  lover,  without 
giving  him  hopes  of  success  in  his  passion.  Be- 
Imda  nas  from  a  great  wit,  governea  by  as  great 
prudence,  and  both  adorned  with  innocence,  the 
nappiness  of  always  being  ready  to  discover  her 
real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of  us  who  are  now 
her  admirers;  but  her  treatment  of  us  is  so  just, 
and  proportioned  to  our  merit  toward  3  her,  and 
what  we  are  in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I 
have  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my 
rivals.     Such  IS  her  goodness,  and  the  acknQW- 
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ledcment  of  every  man  who  admires  her,  that 
he  tninks  he  ought  to  believe  she  will  take  him 
who  best  deserves  her.  I  will  not  say  that  this 
peace  among  us  is  not  owing  to  self-love,  which 
prompts  each  to  think  himself  the  best  deserver. 
1  think  there  is  something  uncommon  and  wor- 
thy of  imitation  in  this  lady's  character.  If  you 
will  please  to  print  my  letter,  you  will  oblige 
the  little  fraternity  of  happy  rivals,  and  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 

*  WILL  CYMON. ' 
STEELE,  T. 
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■CrudeUs  uhique 


Ductus,  uhique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago,    Viboil. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.       Dbtdxn. 

Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describ- 
ing that  variety  of  passions  which  arise  in  our 
first  parents  upon  the  breach  of  the  command- 
ment that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them 
gradually  passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt 
mrough  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  re- 
pentance. At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they 
are  represented  as  prostrating  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  their 
tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  offered  up  their  penitentia' 

Vol.  VIL— 16 
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prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  Jud^ 
appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced  their 
sentence. 


-They,  forthwith  to  the  plaoe 


Repairing,  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  rev'rent,  and  both  confess*d 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles;  where  (Edipus,  after  having  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck 
from  the  palace  battlements  (which  furnishes  so 
elegant  an  entertainment  for  our  Cnclish  audi- 
ence,) desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that  very 
place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and 
where  he  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of 
his  parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical 
turn  to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book  the  acceptance  which  tnesc 
their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory,  form- 
ed upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ: 
*  Ana  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar, 
having  a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given 
unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  ofier  it 
with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar,  which  was  before  the  throne:  and  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  ascended  up  before  God. ' 

—  To  heav'n  their  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 

Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate;  in  they  pass'd 
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Dimensionless  through  heav'nly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd. 
By  their  )?reat  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Pather's  throne 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which 
IS  conceived  in  very  emphatical  sentiments  and 
expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture,  which 
Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his 
narration,  I  must  not  omit  that  wherem  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  adds,  *  that  every  one  nad  four  faces,  and 
that  their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their 
hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about.' 

-The  cohort  bright 


Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  faces  each, 
Had  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shapes 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven  ta 
hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon  man,  is  r^ 
presented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty 
IS  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the 
midst  ^f  judgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to 
deliver  his  message  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the 
spirit  of  man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  should  fail  before 
him. 

-Yet  lest  they  iaint 


At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg*d. 
For  I  beheld  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 
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The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of 
moving  sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad 
after  the  melancholy  night  which  they  had  passed 
together,  they  discover  the  lion  and  the  earie 
pursuing  each  of  them  their  prey  towards  Sie 
eastern  gates  of  Paradise.  There  is  a  double 
beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it  presents 

treat  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreea- 
le  in  poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that  enmity 
which  was  now  produced  in  the  animal  creation. 
The  poet,  to  show  the  like  changes  in  nature,  as 
well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy, 
represents  the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particu- 
lar incident  has  likewise  a  nne  effect  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  wnat  fol- 
lows; for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under 
an  eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  descends  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with  a  host  of  angels, 
and  more  luminous  than  the  sun  itself.  The 
whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  thatthis 
glorious  machine  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and 
magnificence. 

^Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course?  and  morning  lig^t 
More  orient  in  that  western  cloud  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heav'nly  fraught? 

He  err*d  not;  for  by  this  the  heav'nly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hiU  made  halt; 
A  glorious  apparition 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  author, 
who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he 
introduces,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expul- 


sion  of  jOur  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The 
archangel  on  this  occasion  neither  appears  m  his 
proper  shape,  nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with 
which  Raphael  the  sociable  spirit  entertained  Uie 
father  of  mankind  before  the  fall.  His  person, 
his  port  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to  a  spirit  oi 
the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitdy  descriJbed  in 
the  following  passage. 

-^ — 'Th*  archangel  socm  drtwuigby 
Not  in  his  sbape  cejestial:  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man:  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  gndn 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce:  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  show'd  him  prime 
Jn  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  Zodiac,  hung  ^e  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve*s  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to 
be  removed  from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  won- 
derfully beautiful.  These  sentiments  are  not 
only  proper  to  the  subject,  but  have  something 
m  tnem  particularly  soft  and  womanish. 

Must  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise?  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods?  where  I  hsid  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flow'rs, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  cv*n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  op'ning  bud,  and  gave  you  names 
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Who  now  shall  rear  yoa  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  taght  or  smell  was  sweet;  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  otlier  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits? 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which 
are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and 
elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
sublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  passage 
in  it: 

This  most  afHicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsard 

Presence  divine;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appear*d,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd; 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet  smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flow'n. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace? 

For  tho*  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  prolonged  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  on  his  steps  adore. 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  high- 
est mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a 
whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  those 
visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it    I 
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have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  is  in  many  particulars  greater  than  that  of 
the  Iliad  or  -^neid.  Virgirs  hero,  in  the  last 
of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him;  but,  though 
that  episode  is  justly  admired  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest designs  in  the  whole  -^neid,  every  one 
must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  tribe  of  mankind,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all 
his  sons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  pre- 
sented with,  exhibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That 
curiosity  and  natural  norror  which  arises  in 
Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man  is 
touched  tvith  great  beauty :  ^ 

But  have  I  now  seen  death?  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  sight 
Of  terror  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  homble  to  feel! 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image 
of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The 
angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  those  efiects 
^vhich  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity, 
r>laces  before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house, 
^lled  with  persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mor- 
^1  diseases.  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that 
:he  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering  and 
'ncurable  distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious 
LJse  of  such  imaginary  beings  as  those  I  mention - 
"^'•d  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper.        # 
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Dire  was  the  topsingc,  deep  the  groans;  Despdor 
Tended  the  sick,  busy  from  couch  to  couch; 
Ax^d  over  them  triumphant  Dealli  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  tho'  oft  invok'd 
With  Yows,  as  Ukeir  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  arises  in  Adam  on 
this  occasion  is  very  natural. 

Sight  so  defonjDy  what  heart  of  rock  eould  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Tho'  not  of  woman  bom:  compassion  queU*d 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam 
which  follows,  abounds  with  noble  morsds. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry 
than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the 
author,  after  this  melancholy  prospect  of  death 
and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into 
Adam^s  heart  as  he  is  mtent  upon  this  vision,  i? 
imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omit 
the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in 
scripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay^ 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise: 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress,  and  troule  tlie  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye» 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious,  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame^ 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  those  fkir  Athebts 
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The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature, 
and  filled  with  the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at 
the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  out 
into  that  passionate  speech: — 


-O  what  are  these! 


Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand-fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother:  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men? 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his 
visions,  after  having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his 
reader  the  several  ideas  of  terror  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  description  of  war,  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in 
that  vision  of  lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers 
in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid^s  account  of  the  universal  deluge,  tne  read- 
er may  observe  with  how  much  judgment  he  has 
avoided  every  thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  the  Latin  poet  >Ve  do  not  here  see  the  wolf 
swimming  among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those 
wanton  imaginations,  which  Seneca  found  fault 
with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  catastrophe  of  na- 
ture. If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which 
Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and 
that  this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  has  not  set  the 
thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  incur  the  censure 
which  critics  have  passed  upon  it  The  latter  part 
of  that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but 
just  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jctmque  mare  et  teUua  nullum  diaerimen  hdbebcmtf 

Nil  nisi  vantua  eratf  deerant  quoque  UitoraporUo.    Ovit. 
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Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  coRfu^n  Ip^t; 

A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast.    'DitTPiK. 

— ^ — Sea  cover'd  tea. 
Sea  without  shore Mxi^aroF. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description 
does  not  forestall  the  latter.  How  much  more 
great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion  is  that  which 
follows  in  our  English  poet: 

^And  in  their  palaces. 

Where  luxmy  late  xeij^'d,  se$i-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled — ^ 

^han  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea- 
calves  lay  in  those  places  where  the  goats  were 
used  to  browse?  The  reader  may  find  sevCTsd 
other  parallel*  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English 
description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  his 
visibly  the  advantage.  The  sky's  being  over- 
charged with  clouds,  the  descending  of  the  rains, 
the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  app>earaDce  of  the 
rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must 
take  notice  of.  The  circumstance  relating  to 
Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined,  and  suitable  to  the 
opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I  can  not 
^rbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper: 

Then  shall  this  mount 

Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov*d 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  Hood, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd  and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gidf. 
And  there  take  root;  an  islaiid  salt  and  bitfe. 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores  md  sea^news  clang. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the 
vision  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned 
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Hi  Adam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  af- 
i  ter  Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  introduces 
is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid: 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behoH 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring',  end  so  sad. 
Depopulation!  thee  another  flood 
Of  tears  and  sorrow;  a  flood  thee  also  drown'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons:  till  giently  rear'd 
-By  th*  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'^  at  last, 
Though  cotnibrtless,  as  when  a  fiither  n)6ums 
His  children^  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quota- 
tions out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
because  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the 
most  shining  books  of  this  poem;  for  which  rea- 
son the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those 
many  passages  in  it  which  deserve  our  admira- 
tion. The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built 
upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise;  but  though  this 
is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most 
of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and  diver- 
sified with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and 
pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can 
Dy  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of 
this  divine  poem.  I  must  further  add,  ulat  had 
not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as  driven 
out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have 
been  complete,  and  consequently  his  action  would 
have  been  imperfect 
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'Navibua  atque 


Quadrigis  petimua  bene  vivere.        Hor.  £p. 
We  ride  and  sail  in  quest  of  happiness.     Cexscs. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  have 
too  much  respect  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing 
an  indiscreet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this 
trouble:  she  is  a  widow,  to  whom  the  indulgence 
of  a  tender  husband  has  intrusted  the  mana^ 
ment  of  a  very  great  fortune,  and  a  son  about  six- 
teen, both  whicn  she  is  extremely  fond  of.  The 
boy  has  parts  of  the  middle  size,  neither  shining 
nor  despicable,  and  has  passed  the  common  ex- 
ercises of  his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but 
is  withal  what  you  would  call  a  forward  youth; 
by  the  help  of  this  last  qualification,  which  serves 
as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  enabled  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  learning,  and  display  it  at  full 
length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  summer  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  two  or  three  times  very  re- 
markably, by  puzzling  the  vicar  before  an  assem- 
bly of  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood: 
and  from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these, 
as  it  too  often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the  mother 
is  become  invincibly  persuaded  that  her  son  is  a 
great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain  him  down  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  education  with  others  of  his 
age^  would  be  to  cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an 
irreparable  injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

<  1  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week, 
and  missmg  the  young  gentleman  at.the  tea-table, 
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>here  he  seldom  fails  to  officiate,  could  not  upon 
^  extraordinary  a  circumstance  avoid  inquiring 
ifter  him.     My  lady  told  me,  he  was  gone  out 
t  with  her  woman  in  order  to  make  some  prepara- 
*  tions  for  their  equipage;  for  that  she  intended 
very  speedily  to  carry  liim  to  travel.    The  odd- 
ness  or  the  expression  shocked  me  a  little;  how- 
ever, I  soon  recovered  myself  enough  to  let  her 
know,  that  all  I  was  willing  to  understand  by  it 
was,  that  she  designed  this  summer  to  show  her 
son  his  estate  in  a  distant  county,  in  which  he 
had  never  yet  been.     But  she  soon  took  care  to 
rob  me  of  that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into 
the  whaie  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young  mas- 
ter's prodigious  improvements,  and  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  all  book-learning;  conclud- 
ing that  it  was  now  high  time  that  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  men  and  things;  that  she 
had  resolved  he  should  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy;  but  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of 
I  her  sight,  and  therefore  intended  to   eo  alons 
'with  him.  *  * 

<  I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a 
resolittion,  but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humour 
to  meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most 
soft  and  delicate  touch  imaginable.  I  was  afraid 
of  dropping  something  that,  might  seem  to  bear 
hard  either  upon  the  son's  abihties  or  the  mo- 
ther's discretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  powers  of 
reason,  I  should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship 
over  to  my  opinion,  only  expose  myself  to  her 
disesteem:  I  therefore  immediately  determined 
to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Spectator. 

<  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  cus^ 
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torn  is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  1  could 
not  but  Delieve  that  this  humour  of  carrying* 
boy  to  travel  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  upon 
pretence  of  learning  men  and  things,  is  a  case  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  and  carries  on  it  a  par- 
ticular stamp  of  folly.  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  its  parallel  within  the  compass  of 
my  observation,  though  I  could  call  to  mind  some 
not  extremely  unlike  it;  from  hence  my  thoughts 
took  occasion  to  ramble  into  the  general  notion  of 
travelling,  as  it  is  now  made  a  part  of  education. 
Nothing  IS  more  frequent  than  to  take  a  lad  from 
grammar  and  taw,  and  under  the  tuition  of  some 
poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  bani^^ed  for 
thirty  pounds  a  year  and  a  little  victuals,  send 
him  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  at  pup- 
pet-shows, and  with  much  the  same  advantage, 
in  staring  and  gaping  at  an  amazing  variety  of 
strange  things;  strange  indeed  to  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  reasons  and  meaning 
of  them;  whilst  he  should  be  laying  the  solid 
foundations  of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  iust  rules  to  direct  his  future  pro- 
gress in  life  under  some  skilful  master  of  the  art 
of  instruction. 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  in 
nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  should  faU  into 
so  palpable  a  mistake!  It  is  a  large  field,  and  may 
very  well  exercise  a  sprightly  genius,  but  I  do 
not  remember  you  have  yet  taken  a  turn  in  it 
I  wish,  sir,  you  would  make  people  understand 
that  travel  is  really  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  institution  of  youth;  and  to  set  out  with  it  is 
to  begin  where  they  should  end. 
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'  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreien  parts 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and 
observe  in  what  particulars  they  excel  or  come 
short  of  our  own:  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiari- 
ties in  our  manners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward 
5ti finesses  and  affectations  in  our  behaviour,  as 
may  possibly  have  been  contracted  from  con- 
stantly associating  with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a 
more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But 
how  can  any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by 
one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  customs  and 

Eolicies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet 
xed  in  his  mind  the  first  principles  of  manners 
and  behaviour?  To  endeavour  it,  is  to  build  a 
gaudy  structure  without  any  foundation;  or,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  work  a  rich 
embroidery  upon  a  cobweb.  ^ 

*  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  to 
be  considered,  is  the  improving  our  taste  of  the 
best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places 
where  they  lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote;  to 
compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the 
descriptions  they  have  given  us.  and  observe  how 
well  tne  picture  agrees  with  the  original.  This 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to 
the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  besides  that 
it  may  in  a  good  measure  be  made  subservient 
to  morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing 
Just  conclusions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of 
human  things,  from  the  ruinous  alterations  time 
and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  palaces, 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make  tne  most 
illustrious  figures  in  history.  And  this  hint  may 
be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  little 
spot  of  ground  that  we  find  celebrated  as  liie  scene 
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of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps 
of  a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  such  par- 
ticular, though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself, 
may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  gene- 
rous mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues,  and 
a  greater  ardency  of  amhition  to  imitate  their 
bright  examples,  if  it  comes  duly  tempered  and 
prepared  for  the  impression.  Bet  this  I  believe 
you  will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far 
from  entering  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  an- 
cients that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  lan- 
guage with  any  exactness. 

'  *  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose,  which 
was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  if  possible,  a  fond 
English  mother,  and  mother's  own  son,  from 
being  show/i  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  the 
most  polite  parts  of  Europe.  Pray  tell  them, 
that  though  to  be  sea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an  out- 
landish stage-coach,  may  perhaps  be  healthful 
for  the  constitution  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to 
cause  such  a  dizziness  in  young  emptjr  heads,  as 
too  often  lasts  their  lifetime.     1  am,  sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  PHILIP  BOMEBRED.'* 

*  SIR,  Birchin  Lane. 

*I  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  went 
peaceably  to  bed;  but  to  my  surprise  was  awak- 
ened the  next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a  set 
of  drums.  These  warlike  sounds,  methinks,  are 
very  improper  in  a  marriage  concert,  and  give 
great  offence;  they  seem  to  insinuate  that  the 

*  This  letter  was  written  hj  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
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joys  of  this  state  are  short,  and  that  jars  and  dis- 
cord soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  ominous 
to  many  matches,  and  sometimes  proved  a  pre- 
lude to  a  battle  in  the  honey  moon.  A  nod  from 
you  may  hush  them;  therefore  pray,  sir^  let 
ri  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the  future  none  but 
i[  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal 
s  fiight;  which  will  be  a  favour  not  only  to  those 
i  who  come  after,  but  to  me,  who  can  still  sub- 
I  scribe  myself  your  most  humble  and  most  obe- 
I    dient  servant, 

I  *  ROBIIT  BRIDEGROOM.  ^ 

f     'MR.  S^fiCTATOR. 

I  *  I  am  one  of  that  sort  of  women  whom  the 
gayer  part  of  our  sex  are  apt  to  call  a  prude. 
But  to  show  them  that  1  have  very  little  regard 
to  their  raillery,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all 
at  the  Amorous  Widow,  or  the  Wanton  Wife, 
which  is  to  be  acted  for  tihe  benefit  of  Mrs.  Por- 
ter on  Monday  the  26th  instant  1  assure  you; 
1  can  laugh  at  an  amorous  widow,  or  wanton 
wife,  with  as  little  temptation  to  imitate  them, 
as  I  could  at  any  other  vicious  character.  Mrs. 
Porter  obliged  me  so  very  much  in  the  exquisite 
sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  honoutable  sen- 
timents and  noble  passions  in  the  character  of 
Hermione,  that  I  shall  appeal*  in  her  behalf  at  a 
comedy,  though  I  have  no  great  relish  for  any* 
entertainments  where  the  niirth  is  not  seasoned 
with  a  certain  severity,  which  ought  to  recom- 
mend it  to  people  who  pretend  to  keep  reason 
and  authority  over  all  their  actions.  1  am,  sir, 
your  frequent  reader,  altamira.' 

STEELE.  T. 

Vol.  VIL— 17 
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No.  365.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  29. 

Pere  magia,  quia  vere  ealor  redit  osnhus Yns. 

But  most  in  spring:  the  kindly  spring  inspires 
Reviving  heat^  and  kindles  genial  fires. 

The  author  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints  us, 
that  discoursing  one  day  witn  several  ladies  of 
quality  about  the  effects  of  the  month  of  May, 
which  infuses  a  kindly  warmth  into  the  earth 

and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  marchioness  of  S , 

who  was  one  of  the  company,  told  him,  <  That 
though  she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every 
month  besides,  she  could  not  engage  for  herself 
in  May.'  As  the  beginning  therefore  of  this 
month  is  now  very  near,  I  design  this  paper  for 
a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex,  and  publish  it  before 
April  is  quite  out,  that  if  any  of  them  should  bo 
caught  tripping,  they  may  not  pretend  they  had 
not  timely  notice. 

I  am  induced  to  this,  being  persuaded  the 
abovementioned  observation  is  as  well  calculated 
for  our  climate  as  for  that  of  France,  and  that 
some  of  our  British  ladies  are  of  the  same  con- 
stitution with  the  French  marchioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  determine 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary 
inclination,  whether  or  no  it  is  that  the  spirits, 
after  having  been  as  it  were,  frozen  and  congeal- 
ed by  winter,  are  now  turned  loose,  and  set  a 
rambling,  or  that  the  gay  prospects  of  fields  and 
meadows,  with  the  courtship  of  the  birds  in 
every  bush,  naturally  unbend  the  mind  and 
sofletn  it  to  pleasure;  or  that  as  some  have  imagin* 
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ed,  a  woman  is  prompted  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
to  throw  herself  on  a  oed  of  flowers,  and  not  to 
let  those  beautiful  couches  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided lie  useless.  However  it  be,  the  effects  of 
this  month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who  act 
without  disguise,  are  very  visible.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  we  see  the  young  wenches  in  a  coun- 
try parish  dancing  round  a  May-pole,  which  one 
of  our  learned  antiquaries  supposes  to  be  a  relic 
of  a  certain  pagan  worship  that  I  do  not  think  fit 
to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month 
that  we  see  the  ruddy  milk-maid  exerting  her- 
self in  a  most  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid 
of  silver  tankards,  and  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia, 
oppressed  by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her 
benefactors  lay  upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green 
gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads  through 
the  whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden  well  observes  iti 
his  description  of  this  merry  month. 

For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liv'ries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year; 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours. 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  psunts  the  flowers. 
The  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vi^U  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  painting,  who  have  drawn  this  genial 
season  of  the  year,  we  often  observe  Cupids  con- 
fused with  Zephyrs  flying  up  and  down  promis- 
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cuously  in  several  parts  of  the  picturie.  I  can  not 
but  add,  from  my  own  experience,  that  about 
this  time  of  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to  me 
m  great  quantity  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation, 
ireceived  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  last 

Eost  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  makes 
eavy  complaints  of  one  Zelinda,  whom  it  seems 
he  has  courted  unsuccessfully  these  three  years 
past.  He  tells  me  that  he  designs  to  try  her  this 
May,  and  if  he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will 
never  think  of  her  more. 

Having  thus  fairly  admonished  the  female  sex, 
and  laidl)efore  them  the  dangers  they  are  ex- 
posed to  in  this  critical  month,  1  shall  in  the  next 
place  lay  down  some  rules  and  directions  for 
their  better  avoiding  those  calentures  which  are 
so  very  frequent  in  this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never 
to  venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  parent,  a  guardian,  or  some  other  sober 
discreet  person.  I  have  before  shown  how  apt 
they  are  to  trip  in  a  flowery  meadow;  and  shall 
further  observe  to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out 
a  Maying  when  she  met  with  that  fatal  adventure 
to  which  Milton  alludes,  when  he  mentions, 

That  fair  field 


Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gath'ringf  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  g-loomy  Dis 
Was  gather*d 

Since  I  am  goin^  into  quotations,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  head  with  Virgil's  advice  to  young 
people,  while  they  are  gathering  wild  strawber- 
ries and  jjosegays,  that  they  should  have  a  care 
of  the  snake  in  the  grass. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  can  not  biit  approve  those 
prescriptions  wnich  our  astrological  physicians 
give  in  their  almanacs  for  this  month;  such  as 
a  spare  and  simple  diety  with  the  moderate 
use  of  phlebotomy. 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence,  I  shall  also  ad- 
vise my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular  manner 
careful  how  they  meddle  with  romances,  choco- 
late, novels,  and  the  like  inflamers,  which  I  look 
upon  as  very  dangerous  to  be  made  use  of  during 
this  great  carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared,  that  I  have  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  my  dear  coun- 
trywomen, I  would  beg  them  to  consider,  when- 
ever their  resolutions  negin  to  fail  them,  that 
there  are  but  one  and  thirty  days  of  this  soft 
season,  and  that  if  they  can  but  weather  out  this 
one  month,  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to 
them.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay 
in  town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  give  themselves  up  to  their 
most  innocent  entertainments.  If  they  can  not 
forbear  the  playhouse,  I  would  recommend  tra- 
gedy to  them  rather  than  comedy;  and  should 
think  the  puppet-show  much  safer  for  them  than 
the  opera^  all  the  while  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  paper  is 
written  for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who  thmk  it 
worth  while  to  war  against  nature  in  the  cause  of 
honour.  As  for  that  abandoned  crew,  who  do 
not  think  virtue  worth  contending  for,  but  give 
up  their  reputation  at  the  first  summons,  such 
warnings  and  premonitions  are  thrown  away 
upon  them.    A  prostitute  is  the  same  easy  crea- 
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ture  in  all  months  of  the  year,  and  makes  nodif 
ference  between  May  ana  December.  (See  No 
395.) 

BtJDOSLL.  X« 
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Pone  me  pigris  uhi  nulla  eampia, 
^rbor  SBstiva  recreatur  cntrA, 
Dulce  rideniem  Lalagen  arnaho, 
Dulce  loquentem.  Hob.  Of. 

Set  me  where  on  some  patfaleto  plain. 

The  swarthy  Afncans  complain, 

To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 

So  near  the  scorching  country  run: 

The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  isles. 

Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Cxlia's  sniiles; 

All  cold,  but  in  her  breast,  I  will  despise. 

And  dare  all  heat  but  that  of  Celia's  eyes.  Roscokxov. 

There  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  in  love,  that  1  have  often  re- 
flected there  can  be  no  reason  for  allowing  him 
more  liberty  than  others  possessed  with  frenzj[, 
but  that  his  distemper  has  no  malevolence  in  it 
to  any  mortal.  That  devotion  to  his  mistress 
kindles  in  his  mind  a  general  tenderness,  which 
exerts  itself  towards  e-very  object  ds  well  as  his 
fair  one.  When  this  passion  is  represented  by 
writers,  it  is  common  with  them  to  endeavour  at 
certain  quaintnesses  and  turns  of  imagination, 
which  are  apparently  the  work  of  a  minu  at  ease; 
but  the  men  of  true  taste  can  easily  distinguish 
the  exertion  of  a  mind  which  overflows  with  ten- 
der sentiments,  and  the  labour  of  one  which  is 
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only  describing  distress.  In  performances  of 
this  kind,  the  most  absurd  of  all  things  is  to  be 
witty;  every  sentiment  mast  grow  out  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  be  suitable  to  the  circumstanceils  of 
the  character.  Where  this  rule  is  transgressed, 
the  humble  servant,  in  all  the  fine  things  he  says, 
is  but  showing  his  mistress  how  well  he  can 
dress  instead  of  saying  how  well  he  loves.  Lace 
and  drapery  is  as  mucn  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  is 
passion. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a 
Lapland  love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  Schef- 
fer  s  history  of  that  country.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetry 
in  a  region  which  I  never  suspected  for  delicacy. 
In  hotter  climates,  though  altogether  uncivilized, 
I  had  not  wondered  if  I  had  found  some  sweet 
wild  notes  among  the  natives,  where  they  live  in 
groves  of  oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds 
about  them;  but  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sen- 
timents of  love  and  poetry,  not  unworthy  old 
Greece  or  Rome;  a  regular  ode  from  a  climate 
pinched  with  frost,  and  cursed  with  darkness  so 
great  a  part  of  the  year;  where  it  is  amazing  that 
the  poor  natives  should  get  food,  or  be  tempted 
to  propagate  their  species:  this,  I  confess,  seemed 
a  greater  miracle  to  me  than  the  famous  stories  of 
their  drums,  their  winds,  and  enchantments. 

'  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  northern 
song,  because  I  haye  faithfully  kept  to  the  senti- 
ments without  adding  or  diminishing;  and  pre- 
tend to  no  greater  praise  from  my  translation, 
than  they  who  smootb  and  clean  the  furs  of  that 
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country  which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  unequal 
as  those  in  which  tne  British  ladies  sport  their 
Pindarics;  and  perhaps  the  fairest  of  them  might 
not  think  it  a  disagreeable  present  from  a  lover; 
but  I  have  ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter  mea- 
sures, as  being  more  proper  for  our  tongue; 
though  perhaps  wilder  graces  may  better  suit  the 
genius  of  the  JLaponian  language. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine,  that  the  author 
of  this  song,  not  having;  the  liberty  of  visiting  his 
mistress  at  her  father^s  house,  was  in  hopes  of 
spying  her  at  a  distance  in  the  fields. 

Thou  rising  sun,  whose  gladsome  ray. 
Invites  my  fair  to  rural  play, 
pispel  the  mist,  and  clear  the  skies. 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyes. 

Oh!  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  view, 
I'd  climb  the  pine  tree's  topmast  bough. 
Aloft  in  air  that  quiv'ring  plays. 
And  round  and  round  for  ever  gaze. 

My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid? 
What  wood  conceals  my  sleeping  m^d? 
Fast  by  the  roots  enraged  I'd  tear 
The  trees  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 

Oh!  could  I  ride  the  clouds  and  skies. 
Or  on  the  raven's  pinnions  rise! 
Ye  storks,  ye  swans,  a  moment  stay 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way. 

My  bliss  too  long  my  bride  denies. 
Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies: 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blasts  I  fear. 
Not  storms  or  night  shall  keep  me  berOi 
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What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare? 
Oh!  love  has  fetters  stronger  far; 
By  bolts  of  steel  are  limbs  confin'di 
But  cruel  love  enchiuns  the  mind. 

No  longer  then  perplex  thy  breast. 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  besti 
*Tis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay. 
Away  to  Orra,  haste  away. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Jiptil  the  lOih. 

*  I  am  one  of  those  despicable  creatures  called 
a  chambermaid,  and  have  lived  with  a  mistress 
for  some  time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which 
has  made  my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable.  My 
greatest  delight  has  been  in  being  employed 
ibout  her  person,  and  indeed  she  is  very  seldom 
)ut  of  humour  for  a  woman  of  her  quality:  but 
lere  lies  my  complaint,  sir.  To  bear  with  me  is 
ill  the  encouragement  she  is  pleased  to  bestow 
ipon  me;  for  she  gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from 
ne  to  others:  some  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in 
he  house  to  those  who  neither  want  nor  wear 
hem,  and  some  to  hangers-on,  that  frequent  the 
louse  daily,  who  come  dressed  out  in  them, 
rhis,  sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  sight  to  me,  who 
im  a  little  necessitous  for  clothes,  and  love  to 
ippear  what  I  am,  and  causes  an  uneasiness,  so 
hat  I  can  not  serve  with  that  cheerfulness  as 
brnr^erly;  which  my  mistress  takes  notice  of,  and 
lails  envy  and  ill-temper  at  seeing  others  pre- 
erred  before  me.  My  mistress  has  a  younger 
lister  lives  in  the  house  with  her,  that  is  some 
housands  below  her  in  estate,  who  is  continually 
leaping  her  favours  on  her  maid:  so  that  she  can 
ippear  every  Sunday,  for  the  first  quarter,  in  a 
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fresh  suit  of  clothes  of  her  mistress's  givmg,  with 
all  oUier  thiogS  suitable:  all^  this  I  see  without 
envying,  but  not  without  wishing  my  mistrefl 
would  a  little  consider  what  a  discouragement  it 
is  to  me  to  have  my  perrjuisites  dmdedbetween 
fawners  and  jobbers,  which  others  enjoy  entire  to 
themselves.  I  have  spoken  to  my  mistress,  but 
to  little  purpose:  I  have  desired  to  be  discharged, 
(for  indeed  I  fret  myself  to  nothing, )  but  that  she 
answers  with  silence.  I  beg,  sir,  your  direction 
what  to  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to  follow 
your  counsel;  who  am  your  admirer,  and 

*  Humble  servant, 

^  Const AirrtA  CoMH^BfiirsB.' 

*  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress,  and 
let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mistress,  who  is  an 
admirer  of  your  speculations,  may  see  it' 

STEELE.  T. 
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■   -  -  PeritursB  pardtx  chartm,        Jtrv. 

In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste-paper  as  the  rest. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering 
the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
public  from  these  my  speculations,  and  which, 
were  1  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
would  distmguish  into  tlie  material  and  the  for- 
mal. By  the  latter  I  understand  those  advan- 
tages which  my  readers  receive,  as  their  mincta 
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are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these  my 
daily  labours:  but  having  already  several  times 
descanted  on  my  endeavours  in  this  light,  I  shall 
at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  former.  "  By  the  word  material,  I 
mean  those  benefits  which  arise  to  the  public  from 
these  my  speculations,  as  they  consume  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  our  paper-manufacture,  em- 
ploy our  artizans  in  printmg  and  find  business  for 
great  numbers  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several 
mean  materials  which  could  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the 
collecting  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any 
other  employment.  Those  poor  retailers,  whom 
we  see  so  busy  in  every  street,  deliver  in  their 
respective  gleanings  to' the  merchant:  the  mer- 
chant carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill, 
where  they  pass  through  a  fresh  set  of  hands, 
and  give  life  to  another  trade.  Those  who  have 
mills  on  their  estates,  by  this  means  considera- 
bly raise  their  rents,  and.  the  whole  nation  is  in 
a  great  measure  supplied  with  a  manufacture,  for 
which  formerly  she  was  obliged  to  her  neigh- 
bours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  pa- 
per, but  they  are  distributed  among  the  presses, 
where  they  again  set  innumerable  artists  at  work, 
and  furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From 
hence,  accordingly,  as  they  are  stained  with  news 
or  politics,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Post- 
men, Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Reviews,  Med- 
leys, and  Examiners.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, contend  who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of 
them,  and  get  their  daily  sustenance  by  spreading 
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them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my  mmda 
bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  « 
many  hands  employed  in  every  step  they  take 
through  their  wnole  progress,  that,  while  I  am 
writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  providing 
bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my 
witty  readers,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that 
my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  published, 
is  still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  must  confess,  I  have  lighted  my  pipe 
with  my  own  works  for  this  twelvemonth  past; 
my  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little  daughter 
to  desire  some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  fre- 
quently told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  wrap  spice  in. 
They  likewise  make  a  good  foundation  for  a  mut- 
ton-pye,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced, 
and  were  very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes 
that  a  Imen  fragment  undergoes,  by  passing 
through  the  several  hands  above  mentioned.  The 
finest  pieces  of  Holland,  when  worn  to  tatters, 
assume  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than 
their  first,  and  often  return  in  the  shape  of  letters 
to  their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may  be 
metamorphosed  into  oillet-doux,  and .  come  into 
her  possession  a  second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse 
his  cravat  after  it  is  worn  out,  with  greater  plea- 
sure and  advantage  than  ever  he  did  in  a  mass. 
In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may,  by 
this  means  be  raised  from  a  dung-hill,  and  be- 
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€iome  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endea- 
voured to  vie^with  one  another  for  the  reputation 
of  the  finest  printing:  absolute  governments,  as 
well  as  republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which 
seems  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  that 
ever  was  invented  among  the  sons  of  men.     The 
present  king  of  France,  m  his  pursuits  after  glo- 
ry,   has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch  tbat 
several  books  have  been  printed  in  the  Louvre 
at  his  own  expense,  upon  which  he  sets  so  great 
a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest 
presents  he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  am- 
bassadors.    If  we  look  into  the  commonwealths 
of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall  find,  that  in  this 
particular  they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of 
the  greatest  monarchies.     Elzevir  and  Aldus  are 
more  frequently  mentioned  than  any  pensioner 
of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England, 
and  the  great  encouragement  which  has  been 
given  to  learning  ^or  some  years  last  past,  has 
made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  ac- 
count as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  conquests. 
The  new  edition  which  is  given  us  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
in  foreign  gazettes,  and  it  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  an  edition  should  fee  very  correct,  which 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  learnea  and  judicious  writers  this  age 
has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the 
character,  and  of  the  several  cuts  with  which 
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this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest 
book  that  I  have  ever  seen;  and  is  a  true  in- 
stance of  the  English  genius,  which,  though  it 
does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that 
this  author  comes  from  a  British  printing-house 
in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first  who 
has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mv  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as 
the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art 
that  gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
,  flourishes.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up 
with  avarice  and  ambition,  thev  can  not  loot 
upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable,  which  does 
not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  in- 
terest to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it  But 
as  I  shall  never  sink  this  paper  so  far  as  to  en- 
gage with  Goths  and  Vandals,  I  shall  only  re- 
gard such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which 
IS  due  to  so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and 
ignorance. 
ADDisoir.  L. ' 
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■No8  decehat 


Ijugtrt  utfi  easei  aUquia  in  lucem  editus^ 
Humanx  tntae,  varia  repuiantea  mala: 
Jit  gtU  hborea  mortejintsset  graves^ 
Omnes  anUeot  laude  ti  ItHiid  easequi. 

When  first  an  infant  draws  the  vital  air, 
Officious  grief  should  welcome  him  to  care; 
But  joy  should  life's  concluding  scene  attend, 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  friend. 

As  the  Spectator  is,  in  a  kind,  a  paper  of  nevrs 
from  the  natural  world,  as  others  are  from  the 
iHisy  and  politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  trans^ 
fete  the  following  letter,  written  to  an  eminent 
French  gentleman  in  this  town  from  Paris,  which 
gives  us  the  exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of 
patience  and  genetosity. 

<  SIB,  Paris,  Jipril  18,  1712. 

<  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  na- 
tive country,  that  1  am  to  tell  you  the  characters 
of  your  nearest  relations  as  mucn  as  if  you  were  an 
utter  stranger  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  death  of  Madam  de  Vil- 
lacerfe,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I  know  not 
whether  a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call  un- 
fortunate or  not^  since  it  was  attended  wilji  some 
eircumstanoes  as  much  to  be  desired  aii  to  be  la- 
mented. She  was  her  whole  life  hoppy  in  in 
tmintemipted  health,  and  was  always  honoured 
for  an  evenne^  of  temper  and  greatness  of  mind. 
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On  the  10th  inst.  that  lady  was  taken  with  an  in- 
disposition which  confined  her  to  her  chamberi 
but  was  such  as  was  too  slight  to  make  her  ta^e 
a  sick  bed,  and  ^et  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any 
satisfaction  in  being  out  of  it     It  is  notoriously 
known,  that  some  years  aco,  Monsieur  Festeau, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  surgeons  in  Paris, 
was  desperately  in  love  with  this  lady ;  her  quali- 
ty placed  her  above  any  application  to  her  on  the 
account  of  his  passion;  but,  as  a  woman  always 
has  some  regara  to  the  person  whom  she  believes 
to  be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  in  her 
head  (upon  advice  of  some  of  her  physicians  to  lose 
some  01  her  blood)  to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau 
on  that  occasion.     I  happened  to  be  there  at  that 
time,  and  my  near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege 
to  be  present     As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripp^ 
bare,  and  he  began  to  press  it  in  order  to  raise 
the  vein,  his  colour  changed,  and  I  observed  him 
seized  with  a  sudden  tremor,  which  made  me 
take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  it  to  my  cousin  with 
some  apprehension.     She  smiled,  and  said,  she 
knew  Mr.  Festeau  had  no  inclination  to  do  her 
injury.     He  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and, 
smiling  also,  proceeded  in  his  work.     Immedi- 
ately edter  the  operation,  he  cried  out  that  he  was 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  for  that  he  had 
opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.     It  is  as  im- 
possible to  express  the  artist's  distraction  as  the 
patient's  composure.     I  will  not  dwell  on  little 
circumstances,  but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that  with- 
in three  days  time  is  was  thought  necessary  to 
take  off  her  arm.    She  was  so  far  from  using 
Festeau  as  it  would  be  natural  for  one  of  a  lower 
spirit  to  treat  him,  that  she  would  not  let  him 
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te  absent  from  any  consultation  about  her  pre- 
sent condition,  and  on  every  occasion  asked 
whether  he  was  satisfied  in  the  measures  that 
were  taken  about  her.  Before  this  last  operation 
she  ordered  her  will  to  be  drawn,  and,  alter  hav- 
ing been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  she 
bade  the  surgeons,  of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one, 
go  on  in  their  work.  I  know  not  how  to  give 
you  the  terms  of  art;  but  there  appeared  such 
symptoms  after  the  amputation  of  ner  arm,  that 
it  was  visible  she  could  not  live  four-and-twen- 
ty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was  so  magnanimous 
throughout  this  whole  afiair,  that  I  was  particu- 
larly curious  in  taking  notice  of  what  passed,  as 
her  fate  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  took 
notes  of  what  she  said  to  all  about  her,  particu- 
larly word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Fes- 
teau, which  was  as  follows: 

*  "  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow  for 
the  anguish  with  which  1  see  you  overwhelmed. 
I  am  removed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  from 
the  interests  of  human  life,  therefore  1  am  to  be- 

fin  to  think  like  one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it 
do  not  consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I 
have  lost  my  life;  no,  you  are  my  benefactor,  as 
you  have  hastened  my  entrance  into  a  hapi)y  im- 
mortality. This  is  my  sense  of  this  accident; 
but  the  world  in  which  you  live  may  have 
thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage:  I  have  there- 
fore taken  care  to  provide  for  you  in  my  will, 
and  have  placed  you  above  what  you  have  to  fear 
from  their  ill  nature.*' 

<  While  this  excellent  woman  spoke  these 
words,  Festeau  looked  as  if  he  received  a  cra- 
demnation  to  die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  li£dt 
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Madam  de  Villacerfe  lived  till  eight  of  the  dock 
next  nidit^  and  though  she  miist  have  laboured 
under  the  most  exquisite  torments^  :ihe  possessed 
her  mind  with  so  wonderful  a  patiende^  that  one 
may  rather  say  she  ceased  to  breathe  than  that 
she  died  at  that  hour.  You,  who  had  not  the 
happiness  to  be  personalljr  known  to  this  lady, 
have  nothing  but  to  rejoice  in  the  honour  you  had 
of  being  related  to  so  great  merit;  but  we,  who 
have  lost  her  conversation,  can  not  so  easily  re- 
sign our  own  happiness  by  reflection  upon  ners. 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  kinsman^  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant^ 

*  PAUL  BE&NAT7D.' 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  a 
heroic  mind,  than  the  unprejudiced  manner  in 
which  this  lady  weighed  this  misfortune/  The 
regard  of  life  itself  could  not  make  her  overlook 
the  contrition  of  the  unhappy  man,  whose  more 
than  ordinary  concern  for  ner  was  all  his  gailt. 
It  would  certainly  be  of  singula  use  to  human 
society  to  have  an  exact  account  of  this  Ijidy's 
ordinary  conduct^  which  was  cit)wned  by  so  un- 
common magnanimity.  Such  greatness  was  not 
to  be  acquired  in  the  last  article,  nof  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice  of  all  that 
is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capable  of  be- 
holding death,  not  as  the  dissolution^  but  eon 
summation  of  her  life. 

STEELE.  T« 
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Segniiia  irritant  animos  demtssaper  aures, 
(^m  gusB  sunt  ocuUs  subfectafidelibus-^^^ 

HoR.  Ans.  Post. 

What  we  he&r  moves  less  than  what  we  see. 

RoSCOKUOBi. 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision 
the  history  of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period 
of  nature,  despatches  the  remaining  part  of  it  in 
narration.  lie  has  devised  a  very  handsome 
reason  for  the  aneePs  proceeding  with  Adam 
after  this  manner,  mough  doubtless  the  true  rea- 
son was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would  have 
found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed  and  comr 
plicated  a  story  in  visible  objects.  I  could  wish, 
nowever,  that  the  author  had  done  it,  whatever 
pains  it  might  have  cost  him.  To  give  my  opin- 
ion freely,  1  think  that  the  exhibitmg  part  of  the 
history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  nar- 
rative, is  as  if  a  history-painter  should  put  in 
colours  one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down 
the  remaining  part  of  it  If  Milton'3  poem  flags 
any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration:  whiereji  in  somi 
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places  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  di- 
vinity, that  he  has  neglected  his  poetry.  The 
narration,  however,  rises  very  happily  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  where  the  subject  is  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  confu- 
sion which  he  describes  among  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  places  of 
Egypt  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days, 
are  described  with  great  strength.  The  beauti- 
ful passage  which  follows  is  raised  upon  noble 
hints  in  scripture. 


-Thus  with  ten  wounds 


The  river-dragon  tam'd,  at- length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 
Humbles  lus  stubborn  heart;  but  still,  as  ice. 
More  hardened  after  thaw,  till,  in  his  rag« 
Pursmng  whom  he  late  dismissed,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided ' 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  croco- 
dile, which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence 
Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken 
from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel;  ^Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  iii  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said, 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.'  Milton  has  given  us  anotfier  very  no- 
ble and  poetical  image  in  the  same  description, 
which  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  out  of  the 
history  of  Moses. 
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'  All  lug^ht  lie  wUI  pur3ue»  1»ut  lus  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning^  watch{ 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  doad 

God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels;  when  by  command 

Mo&ea  once  more  his  potent  rod  extend^ 

Over  the  sea:  the  sea  his  rod  obeys: 

On  their  embattl*d  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their 


As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to 
;ive  Adam  an  idea  of  &e  holy  peraoQ  who  was 
o  reinstate  human  nature  in  that  happiness  and 
perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from 
whence  the  Messiah  was  to  descend.  The  angel 
8  described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually  tra- 
relling  towards  the  Lana  of  Promise,  which 
;ive8  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the 
larration.  ^ 

*  I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not?  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  g^ds,  his  friends,  his  native  soil, 

Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Hamn;  after  him  a  cumbrous  tndn 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  num*rous  servitude. 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  Cfod,  who  calPd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains;  I  see  his  tents 

Pitched  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighboring  plain 

Of  Moreh:  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

Prom  Hameth  northward  to  the  desert  south,. 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  tho*  yet  unnam'd.*) 

As  VirdPs  vision  in  the  sixth  -Slneid  proba- 
cy cave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode, 
he  fast  line  is  a  translation  of  that  verse  where 
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Anchlses  mentions  the  names  of  places  wluch 
they  were  to  bear  after: 

JE&se  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  mmt  sine  nomine  terra. 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy 
and  glaaness  of  heart  which  anses  in  Adam  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day 
at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he  re- 
joices in  it;  but  wlien  he  finds  the  redemption  of 
man  completed,  and  Paradise  aeain  renewed,  be 
breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  transport 

'O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 
^That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,'  &c. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton, 
that  an  heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  best  critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted 
it  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and 
discjuietudes,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  satis- 
faction. Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many 
other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  defi- 
cient in  this  particular:  it  is  here,  therefore,  that 
the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exquisite  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  bv  finding  out  a 
method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  sub- 
ject. ^  Accoramdy  he  leaves  the  adversary  of 
mankind  in  the  last  view  which  he  gives  us  of 
him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification  and 
disappointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes, 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with  supernu- 
merary pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary, 
our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation, 
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md  in  a  manner  raised  to  a  greater  happiness 
:han  that  which  they  had  forfeited;  in  short,  Sa- 
an  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of  his 
:riumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  t^e  height 
)f  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last 
jpeeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of 
iioral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that 
iell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting 
;he  disorders  of  her  mmd,  produces  the  same 
kind  of  consolation  in  the  reader,  who  can  not 
3eruse  the  last  beautiful  speech,  which  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  mother  of  manltind,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Whence  thou  retum'st,  and  whither  went'st  I  know; 

For  God  is  also  in  sleep :  and  dreams  advise, 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  g^eat  good 

Presaging",  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep:  but  now  lead  on; 

In  rae  is  no  delay;  with  thee  to  go. 

Is  to  stay  here:  without  thee  here  to  stay. 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lost. 

Such  favour,  I  unworthy  am  vouchsaPd; 

By  me  the  promis'd  seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines  which  conclude  the  poem, 
ise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images 
.nd  expressions. 

Heliodorus,  in  his  iEthiopics,  acquaints  us  that 
he  motion  of  the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mor- 
als, as  the  former  do  not  stir  their  feet  nor  pro- 
;eed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  bj  an  uniform  swimming  of  tl^  whole 
body.  The  reader  may  observe  with  how  poed- 
ea]  a  description  Milton  has  attributed  the  same 
kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take 
possession  of  Paradise. 

So  spsdte  oar  mother  Ere,  and  Adam  heard 
WeQ  pleas'd,  but  answered  not;  for  now  too  nigli 
The  archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  bill 
To  their  fix*d  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  me  groiuid 
Glidine*  meteorous,  as  evening  mist, 
Ris*n  from  a  river,  o*er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc*d, 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz*d 
Fierce  as  a  comet— 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
anffel,  who,  in  hoi v  writ,  has  the  conduct  of  Lot 
ana  his  family.  The  circumstances  drav/n  from 
that  relation  are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion. 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  g^ate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappear'd. 
They  looking  back,  &c.         ' 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised 
with  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  won- 
derfully strikes  the  reader's  imagination,  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  tliey 
slied  on  that  occasion. 
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They  looking  back,  all  th*  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  g^te 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soonj 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  al- 
teration in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the 
poem  would  end  better  with  the  passage  here 
quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  thev  have  their  beau- 
ty, fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage, 
and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguish 
which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consideration. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal 
to  those  of  the  -^neid.  Our  author  in  his  first 
edition  had  divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  but 
afterwards  broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh, 
each  of  them  into  two  different  books  by  the  help 
of  some  small  additions.  The  second  division 
was  made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical 
beauty  as  that  of  resembling  Virgil  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  for  the  more  just  and  regular  dispo- 
sition of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the 
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critics  who  have  written  since  his  time,  will  not 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particiular 
moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost 
Though  I  can  by  no  means  think  with  the  last 
mentioned  French  author,  that  an  epic  writer 
first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral  as  the 
ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and 
afterwards  finds  out  a  story  to  it;  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic  poem  ever  was  or 
can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  moral  may 
not  be  deduced*  That  which  reigns  in  Milton 
is  the  most  universal  and  most  useful  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  is  in  short  this.  That  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that  diso- 
bedience makes  them  miserable.  This  is  visibly 
the  moral  of  the  principal  fable  which  turns  upn 
Adam  and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  wnile 
they  kept  the  command  that  was  given  them,, 
ana  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
transgressed.  This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the 
principal  episode,  which  shows  us  how  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  angels  fell  from  their  state 
of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  hell  upon  their  diso- 
bedience. Besides  this  great  moral,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable,  there  are- 
an  infinity  of  under  morals  which  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
makes  this  work  more  useful  and  instructive  than 
any  other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  wio  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
Iliad,  and  ^neid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  fix  the  number  of  months  and  days  con- 
tained in  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems.  If 
any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examke 
this  particular  in  Milton,  he  will  find  that  from 
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Adam's  first  appearance  in  the  fourth  book  to  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise  on  the  twelfth,  the  au- 
thor reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the 
action  which  is  described  in  the  three  first  books, 
as  it  does  not  pass  within  the  regions  of  nature, 
I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work 
which  does  an  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I 
have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four 
heads,  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language,  and  made  each  of  them  the 
subject  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next 
place  spoken  of  the  censures  which  our  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  I 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  might 
have  erilarged  the  number,  if  I  had  been  dispos- 
ed to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  1  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not 
find  anv  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this 
author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under 
one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have  distribut- 
ed his  several  blemishes.  After  having  thus 
treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this  poem  in 
the  .^vhole  without  descending  to  particulars.  I 
have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon,  each  book, 
and  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem 
is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point  out  its  par- 
ticular beauties,  and  to  determine  wherein  they 
consist  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  some 
passages  are  beautified  bV  ^eing  sublime,  others 
ty  being  soft,  others  by  7  ag  natural;  which  of 
them  are  recommended  l/,  the  passion,  which'  by 
the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  land  which 
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by  the  expression.  1  have  likewise  endeavoured 
to  show  how  the  genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a 
happy  invention,  a'  distant  allusion,  or  a  judicious 
imitation;  how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil,  and  raised  his  own  imaginations 
by  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical 
passages  in  scripture.  I  might  have  inserted  al- 
so several  passages  in  Tasso,  which  our  author 
has  imitated;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to 
be  a  sufficient  voucher,  1  would  not  perplex  my 
reader  with  such  quotations  as  might  do  more 
honour  to  the  Italian  than  the  English  poet.  In 
short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  essential  to 
poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first 
engaging  in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me 
to  so  great  a  length,  I  believe  I  should  never  have 
ventured  upon  it;  but  the  kind  reception  which 
it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgments  I 
have  a  value  for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon  de- 
mands which  my  bookseller  tells  me  have  been 
made  for  these  particular  discourses,  give  me  no 
reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have  been  at  in 
composing  tnem. 

ADDISON.  li. 
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7htu8  mundua  agit  histrUmenu 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay 
and  well  received  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are 
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extremely  perplexed  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the 
head  of  my  speculations.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  them  with  translations  of 
each  of  them:*  however,  I  have  to  day  taken 
down  from  the  top  of  the  stage  in  Drury-Lane  a 
bit  of  Latin  which  often  stands  in  their  view,  and 
signifies  that  ^  The  whole  world  acts  the  player/ 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  look  all  around  us,  and  be- 
hold the  different  employments  of  mankind,  you 
hardly  see  one,  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  in 
an  assumed  character.  The  lawyer  who  is  vehe- 
ment and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he  knows  he 
has  not  the  truth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a 
player  as  to  the  personated  part j  but  incomparably 
meaner  than  he  as  to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for 
hire,  because  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces 
injustice,  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end  but 
to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine,  whose  pas- 
sions transport  him  to  say  any  thing  with  any 
view  but  promoting  the  interests  oiT  true  piety 
and  religion,  is  a  player  with  a  still  greater  im- 
putation of  guilt  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating 
a  character  more  sacrea.  Consider  all  the  differ- 
ent pursuits  and  employments  of  men,  and  you 
will  find  half  their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else 
but  disguise  and  imposture;  and  all  that  is  done 
which  proceeds  not  from  a  man's  very  self,  is  the 
action  of  a  player.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  I 
make  so  frequent  mention  of  the  stage:  it  is  with 
me  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration  what 
paHs  are  well  or  ill  performed,  what  passions  or 
sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated!,  and  con- 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  original 
publication  of  the  Spectator,  the  mottos  were  untranslated. 
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sequently  what  manners  and  customs  are  trana- 
fused  from  the  stage  to  the  world,  which  recip- 
rocally imitate  each  other.  As  the  writer?  of 
epic  poems  introduce  shado\Vy  persons,  and  re- 
present vices  and  virtues  uhd^r  the  characters  of 
men  and  women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  use  of  the 
names  of  tne  actors  on  the  sta^,  to  represent  or 
admonish  those  who  transact  anairs  in  the  world. 
When  I  am  commehding  Wilkes  for  represent- 
ing the  tenderness  of  a  husband  and  a  father  in 
*  Macbeth,'  the  contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal 
in  *  Harry  the  Fourth,'  the  winning  emptiness  of 
a  young  mail  of  good  nature  and  wiealth  in  '  The 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee,'  the  officibusness  of  an  artful 
servant  in  ^The  Fox;'  when  thus  I  ceilebratc 
Wilkes,  1  talk  to  all  the  world  who  are  engaged 
in  any  of  those  circumstances.  If  I  were  to  speak 
of  met-it  neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunder- 
stood, might  I  not  say,  Estcourt  has  a  great  ca- 
Cacity?  But  it  is  not  thfe  interest  df  others  who 
ear  a  figure  on  the  ^tage  that  his  talents  were 
understood;  it  is  their  business  to  inipose  uj>on 
him  what  can  not  become  him,  or  kieep  out  of^his 
hands  any  thing  in  which  he  would  shine.  Were 
one  to  raise  St  Suspicion  of  himself  in  a  man  who 
passes  upon  the  world  for  a  fine  thing  in  order 
to  alarm  hitn,  one  might  say,  if  Lord  Fopping- 
tori  were  hot  on  the  stage,  (Gibber  acts  the  fali 
pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  So  very  jiisdy; 
he  would  iti  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
more  that  Would  acfinire  than  deride  him.  When 
we  come  to  characters  directly  comical,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  what  elTect  a  well-regulated  stage 
would  have  upon  men's  manners.    The  craft  ot 
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a|fi  ujsurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the  awk- 
ward roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half  courage,  the 
ungraceful  mirth  of  a  creature  of  half  wit,  might 
bte  for  ever  put  out  of  countenance  by  proper 
mirts  for  Dogget.  Johnson,  by  acting  Corbacchio 
file  other  night,  must  have  given  all  who  saw 
him  a  thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice.  The 
pietulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves  and 
nates  he  knows  not  why,  is  very  excellently 
performed  by  the  ingenious.  Mr.  William  Pen- 
Kethman  in  the  *  Fop's  Fortune;'  where,  in  the 
character  of  Don  Choleric  Snap  Shorto  de  Testy, 
he  answers  no  questions  but  to  those  whom  he 
likes,  and  wants  no  account  of  any  thing  from 
those  he  approves.  Mr.  Penketnman  is  also 
master  of  as  many  faces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can 
be  expected  from  a  man  in  the  circumstances  of 
being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and  hunger;  he 
wonders  throughout  the  whole  scene  very  mas- 
terly, without  neglecting  his  viptuah.  If  it  be, 
as  I  have  heard  it  sometimes  mentioned,  a  great 
qualificatiop  for  the  world  to  follow  business  and 
pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Penkethman  to  represent  a  sense  of  pleasure  and 
pain  at  the  same  time,  as  you  may  see  him  do 
this  evening? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
suppressed  or  judiciously  encouraged,  while  there 
is  one  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  plea- 
sure can  not  employ  their  thoughts  more  usefully 
for  the  diversion  ot  mankind,  than  by  convincing 
them  that  it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  enter- 
tainment to  the  greatest  height  It  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  as  well  as  embellishment  to 
the  theatre,  if  dancing  were  more  regarded,  and 
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taught  to  all  the  actors.  One  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  such  an  agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs. 
Bicknell,  joined  with  her  capacity  of  imitation, 
could  in  proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all 
the  decent  characters  of  female  life.  An  amiable 
modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer,  and  assumed 
confidence  in  anotner,  a  sudden  joy  in  another, 
a  falling  off,  with  an  impatience  of  being  beheld, 
a  return  towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady 
resolution  to  approach  them,  and  a  well  acted  so- 
licitude to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company 
all  the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  observine 
all  the  objects  of  affection  and  passion  they  had 
before  beheld.  Such  elegant  entertainments  as 
these  would  polish  the  town  into  judgment  in 
their  gratifications;  and  delicacy  in  pleasure  is 
the  first  step  people  of  condition  take  in  reforma- 
tion from  vice.  Mrs.  Bicknell  has  the  only  ca- 
pacity for  this  sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the 
stage;  and  I  dare  say  all  who  see  her  perform- 
ance to-morrow  night,  (when  sure  the  romp 
will  dd  her  best  for  her  own  benefit,)  will  be  of 
my  mind. 

STEELE.  T 
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Jamnt  igitur  hudas  quod  de  sttpUntibus  untu 
Ridebat?  Jut.  Sat. 

And  shall  the  sag«*  your  approbation  win. 
Whose  laughing^  feature3  wore  a  constant  g^? 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the  fol- 
lowing letter  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

*  SIR, 

*  You  know  vexy  well  that  our  nation  is  more 
famous  for  that  sort  of  men  who  are  called 
whims  and  humourists  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world;  for  which  reason  it  is  obserred  that 
our  English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its  characters. 

*  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whiiiis 
which  our  country  produces,  there  are  none 
Whom  I  have  regarded  with  more  curiosity  than 
those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of 
diversion  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or 
their  friends.  My  letter  shall  single  put  those 
who  take  delight  m  sorting  a  company  that  has 
something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appear- 
ance. I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the 
following  example.  One  of  the  wits  of  the  last 
age,t  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate,  thought 
he  never  laid  out  his  money  oetter  than  in  a  jest. 
As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that 
in  the  great  confluence  of  fine  people,  there  were 
several  among  them  with  long  diins,  a  part  of 

*  Democritus. 

t  Villiers,  the  last  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Vol.  VIIL— 2 
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the  visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of 
these  remarkable  persons,  who  had  their  mouths 
in  the  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no  sooner 
placed  themselves  about  the  table,  but  they  be- 
gan to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to 
imagine  what  had  brought  them  together.  Our 
English  proverb  says, 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall. 
When  beards  wag  all. 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  who  seeing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agi- 
tated with  eating,  drinking,  and  discourse,  and 
observing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  meet- 
ing togemer  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the 
table,  every  one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and 
came  into  it  with  so  much  good  humour,  that 
they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  fron\ 
that  day  forward. 

'  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed 
together  a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  had  an  unlucky  cast  in  their 
eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  con- 
nivances, that  passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and 
refracted  rays  of  sight. 

^  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman 
exhibited  was  to  the  stiammerers,  whom  he  got 
together  in  a  sufficient  body  to  fill  his  table.  He 
haa  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed 
behind  a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk, 
which  was  very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help 
of  short-hand.     It  appears  by  the  notes  whict 
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were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken 
during  the  first  course;  that,  upon  serving  up  the 
second,  one  of  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  telling  them  that  tne  ducklings  and  as- 
paragus were  very  good;  and  that  another  took 
up  the  same  time  m  declaringhimself  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  however,  go  off  so 
well  as  either  of  the  former;  for  one  of  the  guests, 
being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment  than 
he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge  in  writ- 
ing, which,  though  it  was  afterward  dropped  by 
the  interposition  of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these 
ludicrous  entertainments. 

^  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  ,they 
ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather 
as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However,  as 
it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought 
of  another,  and  impossible  for  anv  single  person, 
how  great  soever  his  parts  may  oe,  to  invent  an 
art,  and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection,  I  shall 
here  give  you  an  account  of  an  nonest  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon  hearing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wit  above-mentioned,  has  himself 
assumed  it;  and  endeavoured  to  convert  it  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of 
his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of 
them  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant 
phrases  in  their  discourse,  as,  d^ye  hean  me^  (Pye 
secj  that  isj  and  so^  sir.  Each  of  the  guests, 
making  frequent  use  of  his  particular  elegance, 
appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his  neighbour,  that  he 
could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appearing 
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eq.ually  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  compa^y:by 
this  means,  before  they  had  sat  long  togptheri 
every  one  talking  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, and  carefully  avoiding  liis  favourite  exple- 
tive, the  conversation  was  cleared  of  its  reoun- 
dancies,  and  had  a  greater  quantity  of  s^o^e, 
though  less  of  sound  in  it. 

^  Tne  same  well-meaning  ^ntleniaa  took  occa- 
sion, at  another  time,  to  bring  together  such  ol 
his  friends  as  w^e  addicted  to  a  foolish  habitua] 
custom  of  swearing.     In  order  to  show  them  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  recpurae  to  the 
invention  above-mentioned,   having  placed  an 
amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After 
the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds 
without  reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  many  sonorous  but  unnecessary 
words  that  had  passed  in  his  house  since  their  sit- 
ting down  at  tatle,  and  how  much  good  conver- 
sation they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such  su- 
perfluous phrases.    What  a  tax,  says  be,  would 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the 
laws  in  execution  upon  one  anotl^er?  Every  one 
of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part 
Upon  which  he  toja  them,  that  knowing  their 
conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  ne  had 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for 
the  humour-sake  would  read  it  to  them,  if  they 
pleased.     There  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  whicn 
might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned.     Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold 
blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends 
than  of  men.    In  short,  every  one  trembled  at 
himself  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pro- 
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1  amidst  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  dis- 

all  only  mention  another  occasion  where- 
lade  use  of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a 
t  kind  of  men,  who  are  the  pests  of  all 
onversation,  and  murder  time  as  much  as 
►f  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more 
itly ;  1  mean  that  dull  generation  of  story- 
My  friend  got  tog^her  ahout  half  a  dozen 
cquaintance  who  were  infected  with  this 
malady.  The  first  day,  one  of  them  sit- 
wn  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur, 
asted  till  four  o'clock,  their  time  of  part- 
'he  second  day  a  North  Briton  took  pos- 
of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible 
)ut  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company 
together.  The  .third  day  was  engrossed 
le  same  manner,  by  a  story  of  the  same 
They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this 
us  way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by 
ans  awakened  out  of  that  lethargy  with 
^ach  of  them  had  been  seized  for  several 

jrou  have  somewhere  declared,  that  ex- 
larv  and  uncommon  characters  of  man- 
&  the  game  which  you  delight  in,  and  as  I 
on  you  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or, 
>lease,  the  Nimroa  among  this  species  of 
,  I  thought  this  discovery  would  not  be 
»table  to  you.  ^  I  am.  Sir,  &c' 

SON.  L 
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No.  372.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7- 

^Pudei  kfBC  opprdbria  mbi^ 

Et  did  pQtui98e,  et  nonpotuim  refelfl.    Oyip. 

To  heap  ari  opi&n  sla]\(}er  is  a  curae. 

But  not  to  find  a^  answer  is  a  wor^e.     DiiKnss. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  6,  1712. 

*  I  AM  sexton  of  the^  pariah  of  Co  vent  Ggirden, 
and  complained  to  you  some  time  a^o,  that  as  1 
was  toUinjg  into  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morninj, 
crowds  ofpeople  of  quality  hastened  to  assembfe 
at  a  puppet-show  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden. 
I  had  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  disesteem  for 
Mr.  Powell  and  his  little  thou^tless  commpnr 
wealth,  as  if  they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into 
tiiose  wanderings:  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am 
now  convinced  of  the  honest  intentions  of  the 
said  Mr.  Powell  and  company;  and  send  this  to 
acquaint  you,  thai;  he  has  given  all  the  pro&ta 
which  shall  arise  to-morrow  night  by  his  play  to 
the  use  of  the  poor  charity-children  of  this  paridu 
I  have  been  informed,  sir,  that  in  Holland  all 
persona  who  set  up  any  show,  or  act  any  stage- 
play,  be  the  actors  either  of  wood  and  wire,  or 
flesh  and  blood,  are  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their 
gain  such  a  proportion  to  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious poor  ii>  the  neighbourhood;  by  this  m^ans 
they  make  diyersioa  and  pleasure  pay  a  tax  to 
labour  and  industry.  I  have  been  told,  also,  tlvajL 
all  the  time  of  Lent,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  persons  of  condition  administer  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  and  attend  the  beds  of  lazars 
and  diseased  persons.  Our  protestant  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  so  much  to  seek  for  proper  ways 
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of  passing  time,  that  they  are  obliged  to  Punchi^ 
nello  for  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselvei^. 
•  Since  the  case  is  So,  I  desire  only  you  would 
entreat  our  people  of  quality,  who  are  not  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  pleasure,  to  think  of  the 
practice  of  any  moral  duty,  that  they  would  at 
least  fine  for  their  sins,  and  give  something  to 
these  poor  children;  a  little  out  of  their  luxury 
and  superfluity  would  atone,  iti  some  measure, 
for  the  wanton  use  of  the  rest  of  their. fortunes. 
It  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies, 
who  haunt  the  cloisters  and  passages  of  the  play- 
house, were,  upon  every  offence,  obliged  to  pay 
to  this  excellent  institution  of  schools  of  charity: 
this  method  would  make  offenders  themSelvep 
do  service  to  the  public,  but  in  the  mean  time,  I 
desire  vou  would  publish  this  voluntary  repara- 
tion wnich  Mr.  Powell  does  oar  parish  for  the 
noise  he  has  made  in  it  by  the  constant  rattling 
of  coaches,  drums,  trumpets,  triumphs  and  battles. 
The  destruction  of  Troy,  adorned  with  highland 
dances,  are  to  make  up  the  entertainment  of  all 
who  are  so  well  disposed  as  not  to  forbear  a  light 
entertainment,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  it  is 
to  do  a  good  action.     I  am,  sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  RALPH  BELLFKT.' 

*  i  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  insinua- 
tions which  a  certain  writer  made  against  Mr. 
Powell  at  the  Bath  are  false  and  groundless.' 
(See  No.  277.) 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  My  employment,  which,  is  that  of  a  broker^ 
leading  me  often  into  taverns  about  th6  eXChiange^ 
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has  given  me  occasion  to  observe  a  certain  enor- 
mity, which  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animaJ* 
version.     In  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I 
have,  at  different  times,  taken  notice  of  a  precise 
set  of  people  with  grave  countenances,  short 
wiffs,  black  clothes^  or  dark  camblet  trimmed 
witn  black,  and  mourning  gloves  and  hal-bands, 
who  meet  on  certain  days  and  at  each  tavern 
successively,  and  keep  a  sort  of  moving  club. 
Having  often  met  with  their  faces,  and  observed 
a  certam  slinking  wav  in  their  dropping  in  one 
after  another,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
their  characters,  being  the  rather  moved  to  it  by 
their  agreeing  in  the  singularity^  of  their  dress; 
and  I  nnd^  upon  due  examination,  thev  are  a 
knot  of  parish  clerks,  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
one  another,  and  perhaps  settle  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality over  their  naif-pints.     I  have  so  great  a 
value  and  veneration  for  any  who  have  but  even 
an  assenting  %6lmen  in  the  service  of  religion, 
that  I  am  afraid  lest  these  persons  should  incur 
some  scandal  by  this  practice;  and  would  there- 
fore have  them,  without  raillery,  advised  to  send 
the  Florence  and  pullets  home  to  their  own 
houses,  and  not  pretend  to  live  as  well  as  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.    I  am,  sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  HUMPHREY  TRANSFER.' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  6. 

*  1  was  last  Wednesday  night  at  a  tavern  in  the 
city  among  a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves 
The  Lawyers'  Club.  You  must  know,  sir,  this 
club  consists  only  of  attorneys;  and  at  this  meet- 
ing every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has  then  in 
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hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each  member 
gives  his  judgment  according  to  the  experience 
he  has  met  with.  If  it  happens  that  any  one  puts 
a  case  of  which  they  have  had  no  precedents,  it  is 
noted  down  by  their  clerk,  Will  Goosequill,  who 
registers  all  their  proceedings,  that  one  of  them 
may  go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel.    This 
indeed  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  the 
principal  end  of  their  meeting;  but  had  you  been 
there  to  have  heard  them  relate  their  methods  of 
managing  a  cause^  their  manner  of  drawing  out 
their  oills,  and,  in  short,  their  arguments  upon 
ihe  several  ways  of  abusing  their  clients,  with 
the  applause  that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it 
most  artfuUvj  you  would  before  now  have  given 
your  remarks  on  them.     They  are  so  conscious 
that  their  discourses  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
that  they  are  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  per- 
son who  is  not  of  their  profession.     When  any 
who  are  not  of  the  law  are  let  in,  the  person  who 
introduces  him,  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, and  he  is  taken  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  [)ay 
costs.     I  am  admitted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  their  principals,  as  a  very  honest  good 
natured  fellow,. that  will  never  be  in  a  plot,  and 
only  desires  to  drink  his  bottle  and  smoke  his 
pipe.     You  have  formerly  remarked  upon  seve- 
ral sorts  of  clubs,  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  is 
only  to  increase  fraud  and  deceit,  I  hope  you 
will  please  to  take  notice  of  it. 

<  I  am,  with  respect,  sir, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

STEELX.  T. 
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No.  373.    THURSDAY,  MAY  9. 

FaSUi  inim  vitium  specie  mrtuil*  €t  umbra, 

Juy.  Sat. 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  virtue's  fair  disguise,  ^^ 

And  in  her  horrow'd  form  escapes  mquirini^eyes. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Human  Under- 
standing, has  spent  two  chapters  upon  the  abu|« 
of  words.  The  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  of 
words,  he  say5,  is  when  they  are  used  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas;  the  second,  when  we  are 
so  inconstant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of 
them  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  «ignify  ope 
idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that  there- 
fiult  of  our  contemplations  and  reasonings,  while 
we  have  no  precise  ideas  fixed  to  our  worcb, 
must  needs  be  very  confused  and  absurd.  To 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  more  especially  in  ippr- 
at  aiscourses,  where  the  same  word  should  con- 
stantly be  used  in  the  same  sense,  he  earnestly 
recommends  the  use  x)f  definitions.  *A  defini- 
tion,' says  he,  *  is  the  only  way  whereby  the 
precise  meaning  of  moral  words  jcan  be  known.' 
He  therefore  accuses  those  of  great  negligence 
who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  pb- 
scurity  in  the  terms  they  make  use  of,,  since  upon 
the  forementioned  ground  he  does  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  he  thinks  ^  morality  is  capable  of  de- 
monstxation  as  well  as  the  mathematics. ' 

J  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abused  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpreta- 
tions which  are  put  upon  them  than.iho^e  two, 
modesty  and  assurance.     To  say  such  a  one  is  a 
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;  man,  sometimes  indeed  passes  for  a  ^od 
;er;  but  at  present  is  very  often  used  to 

a  sheepish  awkward  fellow,  Who  has  nei- 
>od-breeding,  politeness,  nor  any  know- 
►f  the  world. 

n,  a  nian  of  assut^nce,  though  at  fir^t  it 
sribted  a  person  of  free  aihd  open  carriage, 
very  usually  apjJied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
ti  break  through  all  the  niles  of  decency 
)rality  without  a  blush. 
ill  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to  re- 
lese  Wbrds  to  their  true  meaning,  to  pre- 
^  idea  of  modesty  from  bdirig  confounded 
lat  of  sheepishness,  arid  to  hind^  iitipu- 
rrom  passitig  for  assurance, 
tvas  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  dall  it^ 
reflection  of  an  ingenuous  niirid,  either 
I  man  has  committed  an  action  for  which 
iures  himself,  or  fancies  that  he  is  exposed 
censures  of  others.' 

this  reason,  a  man  truly  modest  is'  as  much 
n  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  sub-^ 
a  bhish  in  hi^  closet  as  when  the  eyes  of 
ides  are  upon  him. 

not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  in* 
Df  modesty  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleas* 
iat  celebrated  one  of  the  young  prince, 
father  being  a  tributary  kmg  to  the  Ro- 
had  several  compliaints  laid  against  hhti 
the  senate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  of 
jects.  The  prince  went  to  Rome  to  de- 
s  father;  but  coming  into  the  senate,  and 
;  a  multitude  of  crimes  proved  upon  him, 

oppressed  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.     The 
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story  tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moTed 
at  tnis  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuousness 
than  they  could  have  been  by  the  most  pathetic 
oration ;  and,  in  short,  pardoned  the  guilty  father 
for  this  early  promise  of  virtue  in  the  son. 

I  take  *  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of  possessing 
a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  doing  indifferent 
things  without  any  uneasiness  or  emotion  in  the 
mind.'  That  which  generally  gives  a  man  as- 
surance is  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
but  above  all,  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  it- 
self to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  honour  and 
decency.  An  open  and  assured  behaviour  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  resolution.  A 
man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions  are  at 
any  time  misinterpreted,  retires  within  himself, 
and  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  as- 
sumes force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures 
of  ignorance  and  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encourage  in 
himself  the  modesty  and  assurance  I  have  nere 
mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be  made 
uneasy  by  the  folly  or  ill  nature  of  every  one 
he  converses  with.  A  man  without  modesty  is 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  prince  above- 
mentioned  possessed  both  these  qualifications  in 
a  very  eminent  degree.  Without  assurance  he 
would  never  have  undertaken  to  speak  before  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  world,  without 
modesty  lie  would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  had 
taken  upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  mo- 
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desty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may 
very  well  meet  in  the  same  person.  When  they 
are  thus  mixed  and  blended  together,  they  com- 
pose what  we  endeavour  to  express  when  we  say 
*  a  modest  assurance;'  by  which  we  understand 
the  just  mean  between  bashfulne^?  and  isapu- 
dence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the 
BAme  mm  maty  fee  bbth  modest-  atod  asSu'i^,  so 
it  i^  alsb  possible  for  the  6ame  persoii  to  he  hbthf 
impudeiit  aiid  ba^fuL 

We  have  frecfu^M  iiVSfetnce^  6f  Mk  6M  iM[  ot 
mixture  ih  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mearn 
educatibh;  who,  thotrgh  they  are  notable  to  meet 
a  man's'  eye,  of  pronounce  a  sentence  without 
confusion,-  cah  voluntarily  commit  thie^  greaft^st 
viltanies  6r  the  most  indecent  actionid. 

Such  a  pterson  seems  to  haVe  made  a  resOltition 
to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  defiafnce 
of  all  those  checks  and  resfraint^,  hiiS  temper  and 
complexion  seem"  to  have  laid  in  Ms  way. 

Upon  th6  whol6,'I  V^ould  endeavour  to  establish 
this  mdxim,  that  the  pi^actrce  of  virtue  is  the 
most  proper  method  to  rive  a  man  a  becoming 
assurance  in  his  words  and  actions.  Guilt  always 
seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  one  of  the  extremes,  and 
is  sometimes  attended  with  both. 

BUDQBlL.  X. 
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Nil  adum  rtputans  si  quid  mpareaset  agendum,        Luc 

He  reckons  not  the  past,  while  aught  remain'd 
Great  to  be  done,  or  mighty  to  be  gain'd.         Rows. 

There  is  a  fault  which,   though  common, 
wants  a  name.     It  is  the  very  contrary  to  pro- 
crastination: as  we  lose  the  present  hour  by  de- 
laying from  day  to  day  to  execute  what  we  ought 
to  do  immediately,  so  most  of  us  take  occasion 
to  sit  still  and  throw  away  the  time  in  our  ])os- 
session,  by  retrospect  on  what  is  past,  imagining 
we  have  already  acquitted  ourselves,  and  estab- 
lished our  characters  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves 
for  what  we  have  already  done,  any  farther  than 
to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future 
conduct,  that  will  give  us  an  over-weening  opin- 
ion of  our  merit  to  the  prejudice  of  our  present 
industry.     The  great  rule,  methinks,  should  be 
to  manage  the  instant  in  which  we  stand  with 
fortitude,  equanimity,  and  moderation,  accord- 
ing to  men's  respective  circumstances.     If  our 
past  actions  reproach  us,  they  can  not  be  atoned 
for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so  effectually 
as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.     If  they  are  praise- 
worthy, the  memory  of  them  is  of  no  use  but  to 
act  suitably  to  them.     Thus  a  good  present  be 
haviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  miscar 
riage  in  what  is  past;  but  present  slackness  will 
not  make  up  for  past  activity.     Time  has  swal- 
lowed up  an  that  we  contemporaries  did  yester- 
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lay,  as  irrevocably  as  it  has  the  actions  of  the 
Dtediluvians;  but  we  are  again  awake,  and  what 
hall  we  do  to-day,  to-day  which  passes  while 
re  are  yet  speaking?  Shall  we  remember  the 
>Jly  of  last  night,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise 
f  virtue  to-morrow?  Last  night  is  certainly 
)ne,  and  to-morrow  may  never  arrive:  this  in- 
ant  piake  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any  man  of 
mour  and  virtue?  Do  it  immediately.  ^Can 
m  visit  a  sick  friend?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see 
m  enter,  and  suspend  your  own  ease  and  plea- 
re  to  comfort  his  weakness,  and  hear  the  im- 
rtinences  of  a  wretch  in  pain?  DonH  stay  to 
ie  coach,  but  be  gone.  Your  mistress  will 
ing  sorrow,  and  your  bottle  madness:  go  to 

ither Such  virtues  and  diversions  as  these 

3  mentioned,  because  they  occur  to  all  men. 
it  every  man  is  sufficiently  convinced,  that  to 
jpend  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  re- 
ive better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardona- 
5  folly.  What  I  attempted  to  consider  was, 
3  mischief  of  setting  sucn  a  value  upon  what  is 
St,  as  to  think  we  have  done  enough.  Let  a 
m  have  filled  all  the  ofl&ces  of  life  with  the 
jhest  dignity  till  yesterday,  and  begin  to  live 
ly  to  himself  to-day,  he  must  expect  he  will, 
the  effects  upon  his  reputation,  be  considered 
the  man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man  who 
itinguishes  himself  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a 
3ss  of  people;  those  before  him  intercept  his 
egress,  and  those  behind  him,  if  he  does  not 
re  on,  will  tread  him  down.  Caesar,  of  whom 
was  said,  that  he  thought  nothing  done 
die  there  was  any  thing  left  for  him  to  do, 
nt  on  in  performing  the  greatest  exploits,  with- 
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out  assuYning  to  himisislf  a  ptmteg6  6f  fakii^  rtst 
upon  the  fbiittdatiott  of  tlte  merit  of  hia  fonh^ 
actions:  It  Was  the  rtanner  of  thiat  ^otibu^  eajy- 
tain  to  write  down  what  scenes  he  had  bSssw 
through;  but  ft  was^rathei*  to  k6^p  hfe  sifiSifsiff 
method,  sind  capable  6f  a  cleki*  review  ii^  ease  fliev 
shbuld  be  examined  by  othei*8>  ^lan^at  ht  MU 
a  renown  upon  any  tmng  that  wji^  pAst.  IsW 
prodice  two  fragments  of  his,  to  denionsfrate 
that  it  was  hid  rale  of  life  to  soppoiH:  hMsfelf  ra- 
ther by.  what  he'  should  perform  tnan=  What  Yan  fed 
done  already.  In  the  tablet  Which  he  ^oi^  abotot 
him  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these  loose 
notes  of  his  own  conduct  It  Was  supposed,  by  the 
circumstances  they  alluded  to,  that  ^ey  mi^t 
be  set  down  the  evening  of  the  same  night 

^  My  part  is  now  but  beguny  and  my  ^ory 
must  be  sustained  by  the  use  I  mak6  of  this  vic- 
tory, otherwise  my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that 
ofPompey.  Our  persotial  reptrtation  Will  rise 
or  fall  as  we  bear  our  respective  fortunes.  All 
my  private  enemies  aiiiong  the  prisoners  shall 
be  spared.  I  will  forget  this  in  order  to  obtain 
such  another  day.  Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see 
me,  I  will  go  to  his  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in 
private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honour,  who  take 
part  with  nie,  the  terms  I  offered  before  the  bat- 
tle. Let  them  owe  this  to  their  friends  who  have 
been  long  in  my  interests.  Power  is  weakened 
by  the  full  use  of  it,  btit  extended  by  mocteration. 
Galbinius  is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  his  pre- 
sent fortune;  let  him  wait  Send  for  Stertimus: 
he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth  gaining.  I 
have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflection,  and  am  fit 
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to  rejoice  with  the  army  to-morrow.  He  is  a 
popular  general  who  can  expose  himself  like  a 
private  man  during  a  battle;  but  he  is  more  popu- 
lar who  can  rejoice  but  like  a  private  man  after 
a  victory. ' 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example 
of  all  who  pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
honour  and  virtue,  is,  that  this  hero  was  more 
than  ordinarily  solicitous  about  his  reputation, 
when  a  common  mind  would  have  thought  itself 
in  security,  and  given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and 
triumph.  But  though  this  is  a  very  great  in- 
stance of  his  temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more 
taken  with  his  reflections  when, he  retired  to  his 
closet  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  repeated  ill 
omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream  the  night  before 
his  death.  The  literal  translation  of  that  frag- 
ment shall  conclude  this  paper. 

*  Be  it  so  then.  If  1  am  to  die  to-morrow,  tliat 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow;  it  will  not  be  then, 
because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then;  nor  shall 
I  escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling:  it  is  in  the 
gods  when,  but  in  myself  how  I  shall  die.  If 
Calphurnia^s  dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion, 
how  shall  I  behold  the  day  after  to-morrow?  If 
they  are  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not 
to  prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decree,  but  to 
meet  it  I  have  lived  to  a  fulness  of  days  and 
of  glory:  what  is  there  that  Caesar  has  not  done 
wim  as  much  honour  as  ancient  heroes?  Caesar 
has  not  yet  died;  Csesar  is  prepared  to  die. ' 

STBSLE.  T 
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iVbn  po^identem  muUa  vocctoens 
Rcdt  beatum:  reetius  occupat 
N(fmen  Beaiif  gtn  deorum 
Muneribus  aapienter  tUt^ 
Duramque  collet  pauveriem  pott,  . 
Pejuaque  Isiko  Jlagltiurh  (imd,     Hoii.  On; 

^e  bafbahously  ciill  them  bles»'d. 
Who  are  of  larg*est  tenements  possessed. 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owners'  rest 

More  truly  happy  those  who  cart 

Govern  that  little  empire,  man; 
Who  spend  their  treasui^  freely,  as  ^twas  given 
By  the  large  boiihty  of  indulgent  heaven; 
Who,  in  a  fir'd  unalterable  state. 

Smite  at  the  doubtful  tidfe  of  fate. 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate: 

Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear. 

Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear.         SrEfs'^Y, 

I  DtAvfi  ihore  than  once  had  occasion  to  rfien- 
tioii  a  noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
that  a  virtuous  person  strugglihg'  with  misfor- 
tunes and  raising  above  them,  is  an  object  on 
which  the  gods  themselves  may  look  down  with 
delight.  I  shall  therefore  set  before  ihy  reader  * 
a  scene  of  this  kind  of  distress j  in  priVatie  life, 
for  the  speculatiori  of  this  day. 

Aii  eminent  citizen,  who  had  Kved  iii  good 
fashion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  aiccidents, 
and  by  an  uniavoidable  perpfeitity  in  hi^  aflfairs, 
reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There  is  a  modesty 
usually  attending  faultless  poverty,  which  made 
him  rather  choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living 
to  his  present  circumstances,   than   solicit  his 
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I,  in  order  to  support  the  show  of  an  estate 
:he  substance  was  cone.  His  wife,  who 
ivoman  of  sense  and  virtue,  behaved  her- 
i  this  occasion  with  uncommon  decency, 
5ver  appeared  so  amiable  in  his  eyes  as 
Instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  the  aniple 
5  she  had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers 
i  refused  for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all 
tances  of  her  affection,  while  her  husband 
ntinually  pouring  out  his  heart  to  her  in 
lints,  that  he  had  ruined  the  best  woman 

world.  He  sometimes  came  home  at  a 
hen  she  did  not  expect  him,  and  surprised 
tears,  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal, 
vays  put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  re- 
lim.  To  lessen  their  expense,  their  eldest 
er,  whom  I  shall  call  Amanda,  was  sent 
3  country  to  the  house  of  an  honest  farmer, 
id  married  a  servant  of  the  family.     This 

woman  was  apprehensive  of  the  ruin 

was  approaching,  and  had  privately  en- 
%  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her 
)unt  of  what  passed  from  time  to  time  in 
hers  affairs.  Amanda  was  in  the  bloom 
youth  and  beauty^  when  the  lord  of  the 
,  who  often  calledi  m  at  the  farmer's  house 
followed  his  country  sports,  fell  passion- 
a  love  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
sity,  but  from  a  loose  education  had  con- 

a  nearty  aversion  to  marriage.  He  there- 
itertained  a  design  upon  Amanda's  virtue, 
at  present  he  thoudit  fit  to  keep  private, 
noceiit  creature,  wno  never  suspected  his 
ons,  was  pleased  with  his  person;  aiid, 

observed  liis  growing  passion  for  ber, 
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hoped,  by  so  advantageous  a  match,  she  mi^t 
quickly  be  in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  im- 
poverished  relations.  One  day  as  he  called  to' 
see  her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she^ 
had  just  received  from  her  friend,  which  ga^eans 
account  that  her  father  had  lately  been  stripped,] 
of*  every  thing  by  an  execution.  The  lover, 
who.  With  some  difficulty,  found  out  the  cause 
of  her  grief,  took  this  occasion  to  make  her  a 
proposal.  It  is  impossible  to  express  Amanda's 
confusion  when  she  found  his  pretensions  were 
not  honourable.  She  was  now  deserted  of  all 
her  hopes,  and  had  no  power  to  speak;  but, rush- 
ing from  him  in  the  utmost  disturbance,  locked 
herself  up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  her  father  with  the 
following  letter: 

*  SIR, 

*  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  have 
offered  your  daughter,  if,  she  will  live  with  me, 
to  settle  on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
to  lay  down  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now 
distressed.  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  intend  marriage:  but  if  you  are 
wise  you  will  use  your  authority  with  ner  not 
to  be  too  nice,  when  she  has  an  opportunity  of 
saving  you  and  your  family,  and  ol  making  her- 
self happy. 

*  I  am,  &c' 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Amanda's 
mother;  she  opened  and  read  it  with  the  greatest 
surprise  and  concern.  She  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  explain  herself  to  the  messenger,  but  de 
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siring  him  to  call  again  the  next  morning,  she 
wrote  to  her  daughter  as  follows: 

*  DEAREST  CHILD, 

^  Your  father  and  I  have  just  now  received) » 
letter  from  a  gentleman  who  pretends  love  to 
you,  with  a  proposal  that  insults  our  misfortuAes, 
and  would  throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery 
than  any  thing  which  is  come  upon  us.  How 
could  this  barbarous  man  think  that  the  tender* 
est  of  parents  would  be  tempted  to  suj^ly  their 
want,  by  giving  up  the  best  of  children  to  infamy 
and  ruin?  It  is  a  mean  and  cruel  artifice  to  ms^e 
this  proposal  at  a  time  when  he  thinks  our  neces^ 
sities  must  compel  us  to  any  thing;  but  we  will 
not  eat  the  bread  of  shame;  and  therefore  we 
charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid  the 
snare  which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.     Beware  of 

Eitying  us;  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  perhaps  have 
een  told.     All  things  will  yet  be  well,  and  1 
shall  write  my  child  better  news. 

*  I  have  been  interrupted.  I  knew  not  how  I 
was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  1  was 
going  on,  I  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  one  that 
knocKed  at  the  door,  and  hath  brought  us  an  un- 
ex|)ected  supply  of  a  debt  which  has  long  been 
owing.  Ohf  I  will  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some 
days  I  have  lived  almost  without  support,  having 
conveyed  what  little  money  I  could  raise  to  your 

Eoor  father.  Thou  wilt  weep  to  think  where 
e  is;  yet  be  assured  he  will  soon  be  at  liberty. 
That  cruel  letter  would  haye  broke  his  heart, 
but  I  have  concealed  it  from  him.  I  have  no 
companion  at  present,  besides  little  Fanny,  who 
stands  watching  my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  cry- 
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ing  for  her  sister:  she  says  she  is  sure  you  are 
not  well,  having  discovered  that  my  present 
trouble  is  about  you.  But  do  not  think  1  would 
thus  repeat  my  sorrows  to  grieve  thee:  no,  it  is 
to  entreat  thee  not  to  make  them  insupportable, 
by^dding  what  would  be  worse  than  all.  Let 
us  Dear  cheerfully  an  affliction  which  we  have 
not  brought  on  ourselves,  and  remember  there 
is  a  Power  who  can  better  deliver  us  out  of  it 
than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven  pre- 
serve  my  dear  child. 

'  Thy  affectionate  mother, .' 

The  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  promised 
to  deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  first 
to  his  master,  who  he  imagined  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands 
himself.  His  master  was  impatient  to  know  the 
success  of  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke  open 
the  letter  privately  to  see  the  contents.  He  was 
not  a  little  moved  at  so  true  a  picture  of  virtue 
in  distress;  but  at  the  same  time  was  infinitely 
surprised  to  find  his  offers  rejected.  However, 
he  resolved  not  to  suppress  the  letter,  but  care- 
fully sealed  it  up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda. 
All  his  endeavours  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till 
she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from  her 
mother.  He  would  not  part  with  it  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  read  it  without  leaving 
the  room.  While  she  was  perusing  it,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  face  with  the  deepest  attention. 
Her  concern  gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty; 
and  when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in  her  sorrow,  and 
telling  her,  that  he  too  had  read  the  letter,  and 
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was  resolved  to  make  reparation  for  having  been 
the  occasion  of  it.  My  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  second  epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  Amanda's  mother. 

*  MADAM, 

*  I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will  never  forgive  my- 
self if  I  have  not  your  pardon  for  what  I  lately 
wrote.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  add 
trouble  to  the  afflicted,  nor  could  any  thing,  but 
my  being  a  stranger  to  you,  have  betrayed  me 
into  a  fault,  for  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  you  amends  as  a  son.  You  can  not  be 
unhappy  while  Amanda  is  your  daughter;  nor 
shall  oe  if  any  thing  can  prevent  it  wnich  is  in 
the  power  of.        Madam, 

^  Your  most  obedient 

^  Humble  servant ^ 

This  letter  he  sent  by  his  steward,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  town  himself,  to  complete  the 
generous  act  he  had  now  resolved  on.  By  his 
friendship  and  assistance,  Amanda's  father  was 
quickly  m  a  condition  of  retrieving  his  perplex- 
ed affairs.  To  conclude,  he  married  Amanda, 
and  enjoyed  the  double  satisfaction  of  having 
restored  a  worthy  familv  to  their  former  pros- 

f verity,  and  of  making  himself  happy  by  an  al- 
iance  to  their  virtues. 

HUGHES. 
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No.  376.    MONDAY,  MAY  12. 

Pavone  ex  Pythagoireo*    Psrs.  Sat  • 

From  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

*  JCR.  SPECTATOR^ 

*  I  SAVE  observed  that  the  officer  you  some 
time  a^o  appointed  as  inspector  of  signs,  has  not 
done  his  duty  so  well  as  to  give  you  an  account 
of  very  many  strange  occurrences  in  the  public 
streets  which  are  worthv  of,  but  have  escaped, 
your  notice.     Among  all  the  oddnesses  which  1 
nave  ever  met  with,  that  which  I  am  now  telling 
you  of  gave  me  most  delight.     You  must  have 
observed  that  all  the  criers  in  the  street  attract 
the  attention  of  the  passengers,  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  several  parts,  by  something  very  par- 
ticular in  their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling  upon  a 
note,  or  else  making  themselves  wholy  unintelli- 
gible by  a  scream.     The  persoh  I  am  so  delight- 
ed with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very  gravely  re- 
ceives the  bounty  of  the  people,  for  no  other  merit 
but  the  homage  tney  pay  to  his  manner  of  signify- 
ing to  them  mat  he  wants  a  subsidy.    You  must 
sure  have  heard  sneak  of  an  old  man,  who  walks 
about  the  city,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which 
lies  beyond  the  Tower,  performing  the  office  of  a 
day- watchman,  followed  by  a  goose,  which  bears 
the  bob  of  his  ditty,  and  confirms  what  he  says, 
with  a  quack,  quack.     I  gave  little  heed  to  the 
mention  of  this  known  circumstance,  till,  being 
the  other  day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a  de- 
crepid  old  fellow  with  a  pole  in  nis  hand,  who 
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Just  then  was  bawling  out,  *  Half  an  hour  after 
one  o'clock/  and  immediately  a  dirty  goose  be- 
hind him,  made  her  response,  quack,  quack.     I 
could  not  forbear  attending  this  grave  procession 
for  the  length  of  half  a  street,  with  no  small 
amazement  to  find  the  whole  place  so  familiarly 
acquainted  with  a  melancholy  midnight  voice  at 
noonday,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  exhorting 
them  of  the  departure  of  time  with  a  bounce  at 
their  doors.     W  hile  I  was  full  of  this  novelty,  1 
went  into  a  friend's  house,  and  told  him  how  I 
was  diverted  with  their  whimsical  monitor  and 
his  equipage.     My  friend  gave  me  the  history, 
and  interrupted  my  commendation  of  the  man, 
by  telling  me  the  livelihood  of  these  two  ani- 
mals is  purchased  rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the 
goose,  than  of  the  leader,  for  it  seems  the  peri- 
patetic who  walked  before  her  was  a  watchman 
m  that  neighbourhood;  and  the  goose  of  herself 
by  frequently  hearing  his  tone,  out  of  her  natu- 
ral vigilance,  not  only  observed  but  answered  it 
very  regularly  from  time  to  time.     The  watch- 
man was  so  affected  with  it,  that  he  bought  her, 
and  has  taken  her  in  partner,  only  altering  their 
hours  of  duty  from  night  to  day.     The  town  has 
come  into  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably. 
This  is  the  matter  of  fact.     Now  I  desire  you, 
who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to  consider  this 
alliance  of  instinct  and  reason;  your  speculation 
may  turn  very  naturally  upon  the  force  the  su- 
perior part  of  mankind  may  have  upon  the  spirits 
of  such  as,  like  this  watchman,  may  be  very  near 
the  standard  of  geese.    And  you  may  add  to  this 
practical  observation,  how  in  all  ages  and  times 
the  world  has  been  carried  away  by  odd  unac- 
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countable  things^  \^hich  one  woiild  think  wouH 
pass  upon  no  creature  which  had  reason;  and, 
under  the  symbol  of  this  eoose,  you  may  enter 
into  the  manner  and  method  of  leading  creatures, 
with  their  eyes  open,  through  thick  and  thin, 
for  they  know  not  whatj  they  khow  not  why. 

*  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Spc^ 
tatorial  wisdom,  by,  sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

<  MICHAEL  GAND£R.' 
*  MR,  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  have  for  several  years  had  under  my  care 
the  government  and  eaucation  of  young  ladies, 
which  trust  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with 
due  regard  to  their  several  capacities  and  for- 
tunes. I  have  left  nothing  undone  to  imprint  in 
every  one  of  them  a  humble  courteous  mmd,  ac- 
companied with  a  graceful  becoming  mien,  and 
have  made  them  pretty  much  acquainted  with 
the  household  part  of  family  affairs;  but  still  I 
find  there  is  something  very  much  wanting  in 
the  air  of  my  ladies  diflferent  from  what  I  ob- 
serve in  those  that  are  esteemed  your  fine  bred 
women.  Now,  sir,  I  must  own  to  you,  I  never 
suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to  dance,  but  since  I 
have  read  your  discourse  of  dancing,  where  you 
have  described  the  beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in 
areffular  motion,  I  own  myself  your  convert,  and 
resolve,  for  the  future,  to  give  my  young  ladies 
that  accomplishment.  But  upon  imparting  my 
design  to  their  parents,  I  have  been  made  very 
uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several  of  them 
have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not  make  use  of  the 
mastertheyrecommended,  they  would  take  awaj 
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Iheir  children.     There  was  colonel  Jumper's 
lady,  a  colonel  of  the  trainhands,  that  has  a  great 
interest  in  her  parish,  she  recommends  Mr.  Trot 
(No.  296)  for  the  prettiest  master  in  town,  that 
no  matt  teaches  a  jig  like  him,  that  she  has  seen 
him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  together  with  the 
greatest  ease  imaginable,  and  that  his  scholars 
twist  themselves  more  ways  than  the  scholars  of 
any  master  in  town:  besides,  there  is  madam  Prim, 
an  alderman's  lady>  recommends  a  master  of  her 
own  name,  biit  she  declares  he  is  not  of  their 
fiimily,  yet  a  very  extraordinary  man  in  his  waV; 
for,  l)esides  a  very  soft  air  he  haS  in  dancing,  he 
gives  them  a  particular  behaviour  at  a  tea-table, 
and  in  presenting  their  snuff-box,  teaches  to  twirl, 
slip,  or  flirt  a  fan,  and  how  to  place  patches  to 
the  best  advantage  either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or 
oval  faces;  for  my  lady  savs  there  is  more  in 
these  things  than  the  world  imagines.     But  I 
must  confess  the  major  part  of  those  I  am  con- 
cerned with  leave  it  to  me.     I  desire,  therefore^ 
according  to  the  enclosed  direction,  you  would 
send  your  correspondent  who  has  writ  to  you  on 
that  subject  to  my  house.     If  proper  application 
this  way  can  give  innocence  new  charms,  and 
make  virtue  legible  in  the  countenance,  I  shall 
spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scholars  in  their 
very  features  and  limbs  bear  witness  how  care- 
ful I  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  their  edu- 
cation.    I  am,  sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  KACfiEL  WATCHFUL. 
STEELE.  T. 


i 
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Quid  quisque  vitd,  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cauium  eat  in  horas,  Hok.  Od. 

What  each  should  fly,  is  seldom  known; 
We,  unprovided,  are  undone.  Cbsich. 


It23 


Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  pro- 
duces among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a 
thousand  imaginary  dis&esses  and  poetical  com- 
plaints. It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates, 
and  converts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  1^ 
The  most  ordinary  plebeian  or  mecnanic  in  Iotc 
bleeds  and  pines  away  with  a  certain  elegance 
and  tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion 
naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected 
with  this  softness,  have  given  birth  to  a  phrase 
which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  I  mean  that  of 
dying  for  love. 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  tliis 
passion,  are  full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths. 
Heroes  and  heroines,  knights,  'squires  and  dam- 
sels, are  all  of  them  in  a  dyinj;  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modem 
tragedies,  where  every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds 
and  dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the 
execution  which  is  done  dv  this  passion,  repre- 
sent the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  that  destroy  with 
their  eyes;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley  has,  with 
great  justness  of  thought,  compared  a  beautiful 
woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from 
every  part. 
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I  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  so 
effectual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity  as 
a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  prodfuce 
it.  When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense 
of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the  person  beloved, 
I  would  by  no  means  discourage  it:  but  if  a  man 
consider  that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds 
and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  affectations  of 
coquetrv^  which  are  improved  into  charms  by 
his  own  fond  imagination,  the  very  laying  before 
himself  the  cause  of  his  distemper  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
several  bundles  of  letters  which  1  have  received 
from  dying  people,  and  composed  out  of  them 
the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  my  reader  without  any  farther  preface;  as 
hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  discover- 
ing those  several  places  where  there  is  most  dan- 
ger, and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of 
to  destroy  tlie  heedless  and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third 
df  September. 

Thyrsis,  ^ot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda^s  scarlet-stocking, 
as  she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

VSTill  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance 
of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by 
hiiti. 

Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his 
left  shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking 
c&r^le^ly  ^ith  net  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  playhouse 
in  Drury-Lane  by  a  frown. 
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Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as 
she  was  adjusting  her  tucker. 

Ralph  Gepley,  Esq.  hit  by  a  random  shot  at 
the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April 
the  first. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was 
playing  with  the  glove  off,  upon  the  side  of  the 
front- box  in  Drury-Lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart  ^urt  by  the  brush 
of  a  whalebone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St 
James's  church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  dia- 
mond necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Goosequill,  William 
Meanwell,  Edward  Callow,  Esqrs.  standing  in  a 
row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same  time  by  an  ogle  of 
the  widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's 
tail  as  he  came  out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned 
full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the 
queen's  box,  in  the  third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his 
walks  to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Crosstich, 
as  she  was  clambering  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.,  T.  W.,  S.  L,  M.  P.,  &c.  put  to  death 
in  the  last  birth-day  massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  age  by  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of 
a  dimple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove, 
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"^rhich  she  had  dropped  on  purpose,  she  received 
it  and  took  away  his  life  with  a  curtsy. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt 
from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  es- 
cape, was  despatched  by  a  smile. 

Strephon,  killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  looked 
down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head  upon 
him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three,  sent 
to  his  long  home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 
Jack  Freelove,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her 
hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent  drowned  in  a  flood 
of  teaf s  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle-Temple, 
barrister  at  law,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  the 
6th  instant  hy  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  coma 
to  him  for  his  advice. 

^         ADDISON.  I. 
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Communicaied  by  Mr.  Pope. 

S§grtdere^  O  mognosy  cLdtHtjam  tempus,  honores, 

ViKO.  EcL. 
I ;     Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move.  Drtdeit. 

1  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  the 
reader  with  the  following  poem,  which  is  written 
by  a  great  genius,  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  coun- 
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try,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  employ  his  wit  in  tbe 
praise  of  his  Maker. 


MESSIAH: 

A  lACRSD  XCL06UX,  C0HP09BD  07  SEVERAL  PASSAGM  0? 

ISAIAH  THE  PROPHET. 

Written  in  imitation  of  VtrgiPs  PoUio. 

Te  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song, 
To  heav'nly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th'  Aonian  maids. 

Delight  no  more O  thou  my  voice  inspire 

Whp  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire !  • 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son: 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,  \i 

Whose  sacred  flow'r,  with  frag^nce  fills  the  skies,  (a) 
Th'  etherial  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move,  J 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove.  xl 

Ye  heav'ns!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, (ft) 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r!  Jc 

The  sick  and  weak,  the  healing  plant  shall  aid«(e)  (] 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  fi*om  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fisul: 
Returning  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ;(</) 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white  rob'd  innocence  from  heav*n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  mom! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring,  I* 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring.  \e)  ^ 
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(a)  Isaiah,  chap.  xi.  1  (J)  Chap.  ix.  T* 

( J)  Chap.  xlv.  8.  (c)  Chap.  XXXV.  SL 

(c)  Chap.  XXV.  4. 
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Bee  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountsdns  dance. 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carrael's  flow'py  top  perfume  the  skies! 
Hark!  a  ^lad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers! (a) 
I*repare  the  way!  a  God,  a  God  appeals! 
A  God!  a  God!  the  vocsd  hills  reply, 
I'he  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  D^ty. 
X^o  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down  ye  mountains,  and  yfe  vaUies  rise! 
\^ith  heads  declin'd  ye  cedars  homage  pay! 
fie  smooth  ye  rocks,  ye  rapid  floods  give  way! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 
Hear  him  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind  behold! (6) 
lie  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day.  {c) 
*Tis  he  til'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shallclear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear; 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  hounding  roe* 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear. 
From  ev'ry  face  he  wipes  off  ev'ry  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound,(<f) 
And  hell's  grim  tjTant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care,(e) 
Seek  freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  .directs^ 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  wamns: 
Mankind  shall  thus  his  guardian  care  engag^e. 
The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age.\/) 
No  more  shall  nation  ag^nst  nation  nse,(g) 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covei^d  o^ct. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 

(a)  Isaiah,  Ch$Lp.  xl.  3,  4.  (e)  Chap.  xl.  IL 

lb)  Chap.  xlii.  18.  Cf)  Chap.  jx.  6. 

(c)  Chap  XXXV.  5,  6.  ^)  Chap.  ii.  4, 

(a)  Chap.  xxT.  8. 
Vol.  VIII.- 
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But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploug^hshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise;  thejoyful8on(a) 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-liv'd  sire  begun: 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  theu*  race  shall  yield. 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow*d  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise (6) 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise. 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  buhiish  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex*d  with  thorn,(e} 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flow'ring  palms  succeed. 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead|(4 

And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shdl  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilg^m*s  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake; 

Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointless  stine  shall  pity. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem  rise!(e) 

Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ;(y) 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks,  on  ev'ry  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 

See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend,  (gf) 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend: 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings» 

And  heap *d  with  products  of  Sabxan  springs!  (A) 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  m  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

(a)  Isaiah,  Chap.  Ixv.  21,  22.  (c)  Chap.  Ix.  1. 

(b)  Chap.xxxv.  1, 7.  (f)  Chap.  Ix.  4. 

(c)  Chap.  xh.  19,  andch.  Iv.  13.  (g)  Chap.  Ix.  3. 

(d)  Chap.  xi.  6,  7,  8.  (A)  Chap.  Ix.  6. 
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See  heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 
No  more  the  rising"  sun  shall  gild  the  mom,(fl) 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn; 
But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 
O'erflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine! 
The  seas  shall  waste;  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, (5) 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away. 
But  fix*d  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 
STEELE.  T 


•(•-0©©-€>- 
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Sdre  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter, 

Pbrs.  Sat. 

Science  is  not  science  till  revealed.      Dhtdew. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured  po- 
sition which  has  been  sometimes  maintained  in 
the  schools,  and  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin 
verse,  namely,  that  <  A  man's  knowledge  is 
worth  nothing,  if  he  communicates  what  he 
knows  to  any  one  besides.'  There  is  certainly 
no  more  sensible  pleasure  to  a  good  natured  man, 
than  if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify  or  inform  the 
mind  of  another.  1  might  add,  that  this  virtue 
naturally  carries  its  own  reward  along  with  it, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  it  should  be  exer- 
cised without  the  improvement  of  the  persoD  who 

(a)  Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  19, 20 . 
Qf)  Chap.  ii.  6.  and  ch.  liv.  10. 
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practises  it.  The  reading  of  books,  and  the  diily 
occurrences  of  life,  are  continually  furnishing  ui 
with  matter  for  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  ex- 
tremely natural  for  us  to  desire  to  see  such  our 
thoughts  put  into  the  dress  of  words,  without 
whicn  indeed  we  can  scarce  have  a  clear  and  dLs-» 
tinct  idea  of  them  ourselves;  when  they  are  thus 
clothed  in  expressions,  nothing  so  truly  shows  j 
us  whether  they  are  just  or  false  as  those  effects  j 
which  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  others.         \ 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself^  that  in  the  course  of  j 
these  my  speculations,  I  have  treated  of  several 
subjects,  and  laid  down  many  such  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  a  man's  life,  which  my  readers  were 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  which  at 
least  those  few  who  were  acquainted  with  them, 
looked  upon  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  found 
out  for  the  conduct  of  themselves,  but  were  re- 
solved never  to  have  made  public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from 
my  having  received' severalietters,  wherein  I  am 
censured  for  havinff  prostituted  learning  to  the 
embraces  of  the  vulgar,  and  made  her,  as  one  of 
my  correspondents  phrases  it,  a  common  strum- 
pet. I  am  charged  ny  another  with  laying  open 
the  arcana  or  secrets  of  prudence,  to  the  eyes  of 
every  reader. 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters 
of  these  my  correspondents  is  tne  least  surprising, 
as  it  has  shown  itself  in  all  ages.  There  is  stiu 
extant  an  epistle  written  by  Alexander  the  Great 
to  his  tutor  Aristotle,  upon  that  philosopher's 
publishing  some  part  of  nis  writings,  in  which 
the  prince  complains  of  his  having  made  known 
to  all  the  worlcf  those  secrets  in  learning  which 
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he  had  before  communicated  to  him  in  private 
lectures;  concluding,  that  he  had  rather  excel  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  learning,  and 
countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like  manner  angry 
with  the  famous  Gratian,  upon  his  publishinghis 
treatise  of  the  Discrete;*  wherein  she  fancied 
that  he  had  laid  open  those  maxims  to  common 
readers,  which  ougnt  only  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many  of  so 
much  weight,  that  they  often  defend  the  above- 
mentioned  authors  by  affirming  they  have  affect- 
ed such  an  obscurity  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  that,  though  every  one  may  read  their 
works,  there  will  be  but  very  few  who  can  com- 
prehend their  meaning. 

Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  obscurity 
for  another  reason:  with  which,  however,  Mr. 
Cowley  is  so  offended,  that  writing  to  one  of  his 
friends,  ^  You,'  says  he,  ^  tell  me,  that  you  do 
not  know  whether  Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  no, 
because  you  can  not  understand  him;  for  which 
very  reason  I  affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

However,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligibly 
has  been  very  much  improved,  and  followed  by 
several  of  the  moderns,  who,  observing  the  gene- 
ral inclination  of  mankind  to  dive  into  a  secret, 
and  the  reputation  many  have  acquired  by  con- 
cealing their  meaning  under  obscure  terms  and 
phrases,  resolve,  that  they  may  be  still  more 
abstruse,  to  write  without  any  meaning  at  all. 
This  art,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  by  many 

*  See  No.  293«  note;  and  No.  409. 
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eminent  authors,  consist  in  throwing  so  umj 
words  at  a  venture  into  different  periods,  and 
leaving  the  curious  reader  to  find  tne  meaning 
of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  tvho  made  use  of  hieroglyphics 
to  signify  several  things,  expressed  a  man  who 
confined  his  knowledge  and  discoveries  altoge^ 
ther  within  himself,  by  the  figure  of  a  dark  m- 
tern,  closed  on  all  sides,  which,  though  itwa« 
illuminated  within,  afforded  no  manner  of  light 
or  advantage  to  such  as  stood  by  it.  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate 
to  the  public  whatever  discoveries  I  happen  to 
make,  I  should  much  rather  be  compared  to  an 
ordinary  lamp,  which  consumes  and  wastes  itself 
for  the  benefit  of  every  passenger. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of 
Rosicrusius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  I  need  not 
inform  my  readers  that  this  man  was  the  author 
of  the  Rosicrusian  sect,  and  that  his  disciples  still 
pretend  to  new  discoveries  which  they  are  never 
to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

A  certain  person,  having  occasion  to  dig  some- 
what deep  in  the  ground  where  this  philosopher 
lay  interred,  met  with  a  small  door  having  a 
Wall  on  each  side  of  it.  His  curiosity,  and  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  hidden  treasure,  soon 
prompted  him  to  force  open  the  door.  He  was 
immediately  surprised  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light, 
and  discovered  a  very  fair  vault:  at  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour  sitting 
by  a  table,  and  leaning  on  his  left  arm:  he  held 
a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  had  a  lamp 
burning  before  him.  The  man  had  no  sooner  set 
one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the  statue  erect- 
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0d  itself  fronn  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  up- 
right, md  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  another 
fitep,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  rignt  hand. 
The  ftian  stitl  ventured  a  third  Step,  when  the 
statue  with  a  furious  blow  broke  the  lamp  into 
a  thousatid  pieces,  and  left  his  guest  in  sudden 

Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country 
people  soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchrcj 
Sind  discovered  that  the  statue,  which  was  made 
of  brass,  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock- 
work; that  the  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose^ 
and  underlaid  with  several  springs,  which,  upon 
any  man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened. 

Rosicrucius,  says  his  disciples,  made  use  of 
this  method  to  show  the  world  that  he  had  re- 
invented the  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  ancients, 
though  he  was  resolved  no  one  should  reap  any 
advantage  from  the  discovery. 

BUDGELL.  X. 

— - — (i-^@D-t)    ' '  ■ 
No.  380.     FRIDAY,  MAY  16. 

I 

Rivakm  patienter  hahe. OvtD. 

With  patience  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 

<  SIR,  Thursday,  May  8,  1712. 

^  The  character  you  have  m  the  world  of  be- 
ing the  ladies'  philosopher,  and  the  pretty  advice 
I  have  seen  you  give  to  others  in  your  papers, 
make  me  address  myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt 
manner,  and  to  desire  your  opinion  what  in  this 
age  a  woman  may  call  a  lover.  I  have  had  lately 
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a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made  pretensioi 
me,  insomuch  that  most  of  my  friends  tool 
tice  of  it,  and  thought  we  were  really  mar 
in  which  I  did  not  take  much  pains  to  unde< 
them,  and  especially  a  young  gentlewomj 
my  particular  acquaintance  who  was  then  ii 
country.  She  coming  to  town,  and  seeing 
intimacy  so  great,  gave  herself  the  libert 
taking  me  to  task  concerning  it;  I  ingenu< 
told  her  we  were  not  married;  bul  I  did  not  1 
what  might  be  the  event.  She  boon  got  acqu 
ed  with  the  gentleman,  and  was  pleased  to 
upon  her  to  examine  him  aboat  it.  Now, 
ther  a  new  face  h^d  made  a  greater  conquest 
the  old,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge;  but  1  ai 
formed  that  he  utterly  denied  all  pretensio 
courtship,  but  withal  professed  a  sincere  fr 
ship  for  me;  but  whetner  marriages  are  proj 
by  way  of  friendship  or  not,  is  what  I  desi 
know,  and  what  I  may  really  call  a  lover.  1 
are  so  many  who  talk  in  a  language  fit  onl 
that  character,  and  yet  guard  themselves  a^ 
speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the  point,  that 
impossible  to  distinguish  4)etween  courtship 
conversation.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  ji 
bbth  upon  my  lover  and  my  friend,  if  they 
voke  me  further.  In  the  mean  time  I  cai 
with  so  equal  a  behaviour,  that  the  nympl 
the  swain  too  are  mightily  at  a  loss;  each  bel 
I,  who  know  them  both  well,  think  mysel 
venjged  in  their  love  to  one  another,  whicn  cr 
an  irreconcileable  jealousy.  If  all  comes 
again,  you  shall  hear  further  from,  sir, 

*  Your  most  oh  iient  servant 

MYRTII 
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*  MR*  SiPEGTATOR,  ^pttl  28,  1712. 

*  Your  observations  on  persons  that  have  be- 
haved themselves  irreverently  at  church,  (No. 
^SQ^  I  doubt  not  have  had  a  good  effect  on  some 
that  have  read  them:  but  there  is  another  fault 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  your  notice;  I  mean 
of  such  persons  as  are  very  zealous  and  punctual 
to  perform  an  ejaculation  that  is  only  preparatory 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  yet  neglect  to 
join  in  the  service  itself.  There  is  an  instance 
of  this  in  a  friend  of  Will  Honeycomb's,  who 
sits  opposite  to  me:  he  seldom  comes  in  till  the 
prayers  are  about  half  over,  and  when  he  has 
entered  his  seat,  instead  of  joining  with  the  con- 
gregation, he  devoutly  holds  his  hat  before  his 
wee  for  three  or  four  moments,  theji  bows  to  all 
his  acquaintance,  sits  down,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff 
(if  it  oe  evening  service  perhaps  a  nap,)  and 
spends  the  remaining  time  m  surveying  tne  con- 
gregation. Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire  is, 
mat  you  would  animadvert  a  little  on  this  gen- 
tleman's practice.  In  my  opinion,  this  gen- 
tleman's devotion,  cap^in-hand,  is  only  a  com- 
pliance to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and.  goes  no 
furdier  than  a  little  ecclesiastical  good-breeding. 
If  you  will  not  pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that 
bring  such  triflers  to  solemn  assemblies,  yet  let 
me  ^sire  that  you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in 
your  paper,  and  I  shall  remain^  sir, 

^  Your  obliged  humble  Servmit, 

•  ITiesfe  iftay  be  the  initials  of  Svj^'s  name,  in  whose 
W^rks  there  b  a  sermon  expressly  on  the  sabject  of  sleep* 
\n%  at  cbureh. 
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<  MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  the  Sth. 

*  The  conversation  of  a  club,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  last  night  falling  upon  vanity  and  the 
desire  of  being  admired,  put  me  in  mind  of  re- 
lating how  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my 
own  door  last  Thursday  by  a  clean  fresh  colour- 
ed girl,  under  the  most  elegant  and  the  best  fur- 
nished milkpail  I  had  ever  observed.  I  was  glad 
of  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  behaviour  of 
a  coquette  in  low  life,  and  how  she  received  the 
extraordinary  notice  that  was  taken  of  her;  which 
I  found  had  affected  every  muscle  of  her  face 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  features  of  a 
first  rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an  assembly.  This 
hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse  turn  upon  the 
sense  of  pleasure;  which  ended  in  a  general  re- 
solution, thBt  the  milk-maid  enjoys  her  vanity  as 
exquisitely  as  the  woman  of  quality.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  an  improper  subject  for  you  to  ex- 
amine this  frailty,  and  trace  it  to  all  conditions  of 
life;  which  is  recommended  to  you  as  an  occasion 
of  obliging  many  of  your  readers,  among  the  rest, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  T.  B.' 

*  Commg  last  week  into  a  coffee-house  not  far 
from  the  Exchange  with  my  basket  under  my 
arm,  a  Jew  of  considerable  note,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, takes  half  a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  slides* a  guinea  into  my  hand;  I  made 
him  a  curtsy  and  went  my  way.  He  followed 
me,  and  finding  I  was  going  about  my  busmess, 
he  came  up  with  me,  and  told  me  plainly,  that  he 
gave  me  the  guinea  with  no  other  intent  but  to 
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purchase  my  person  for  an  hour.  Did  you  so, 
sir?  says  I;  you  gave  it  to  me  then  to  make  me 
wickea;  I'll  keep  it  to  make  me  honest.  How- 
ever, not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise 
you  I'll  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings,  and  wear 
them  for  your  sake.  I  am  so  just,  sir,  besides, 
as  to  give  every  body  that  asks  how  I  came  by 
my  rings,  this  account  of  my  benefactor;  but  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  my  tale  over  and 
over  again,  I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
tell  it  once  for  all,  and  you  will  extremely  oblige 

*  Your  humble  servant, 
^  May  12,  1714.  <  Betty  Lemon.' 

'  SIR,  St,  Bride's,  May  15,  1712. 

*  It  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  1  dare 
say  will  be  no  less  satisfaction  to  you,  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen and  others  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  have 
raised  a  charity-school  of  fifty  girls,  as  before  of 
fifty  boys.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  recommend 
the  boys  to  the  charitable  world,  and  the  other 
sex  hope  you  will  do  them  the  same  favour  in 
Friday's  Spectator,  for  Sunday  next,  when  they 
are  to  appear  with  their  humble  airs  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Bride.  Sir,  the  mention  of  this 
may  possibly  be  serviceable  te  the  children;  and 
sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  attended 
with  no  expense.  *  1  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

*  The  Sexton.' 

STEELE*  T, 
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JEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem^  rum  aeeua  in  bonia 

M  insolenti  temperatam 

Lxtiiia,  moriture  Deli,  Hob.  Co. 

Be  calm,  my  Delius,  and  serene, 

However  fortune  change  the  scene: 

In  thy  most  dejected  state 

Sink  not  underneath  the  weight: 

Nor  yet  when  happy  days  begnn. 

And  the  full  tide  comes  rolling-  in, 

Let  a  fierce  unmly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy.        Aho i. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  aa  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  aiid  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent  Those  are 
often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth 
who  are  subject  to  U)e  greatest  aepressions  of 
melancholy :  on  the  contrary,  cheerfuln€^S|,  though 
it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gls^- 
ness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for 
a  moment;  cheerlulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  Alls  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as 
too  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation, 
and  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  insoleooe 
of  heart  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  ifl 
every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed  that 
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the  sacred  person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of 
perfection,  was  never  seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
these  exceptions;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed 
nature;  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condi- 
tion improper  for  the  present  state  of  humanity, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  amon^  those  who 
have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints  and  ho- 
ly men  amone  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights,  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with, 
and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not 
a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excel- 
lent frame  of  mind  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts, 
but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties othis  soul:  his  imagination  is  always  clear, 
and  his  judgment  undisturbed:  his  temper  is  even 
and  unruffled,  whether  in  action  or  in  solitude. 
He  comes  with  a  relish  to  all  those  goods  which 
nature  has  provided  for  him;  tastes  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  creation  which  are  poured  about  nim, 
and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  acci- 
dental evils  which  may  befall  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  ^to  the  persons 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces 
love  and  good  will  towards  him.  A  cheerful 
mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and  oblig- 
ing, but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in  those 
who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds 
himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  tlie 
cheerfulness  of  his  companion:  it  is  like  a  sudden 
•unshine  that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the 
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mind,  without  her  attending  to  it:  the  heart  re- 
joices of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows  out 
into  friendship  and  benevolence  towards  the  per- 
son who  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in 
its  third  relation,  1  can  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  ^eat  Author 
of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all 
its  dispensations:  it  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  ap- 
probation of  the  divine  will  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness 
of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impeni- 
tence can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder 
name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is 
many  degrees  oeyond  what  we  commonly  call 
folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  1  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
uhder  whatsoever  titles  it  shelters  itself,  may 
likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this 
cheerfulness  of  temper.  There  is  something  so 
particularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  na- 
ture in  the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  can 
riot  but  wonder  with  many  excellent  writers, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expec- 
tation of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  be- 
ing of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is 
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almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and  such  a 
truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in.  every 
<)ccurrence,  and  in  every  thought.  If  we  look 
into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidels,  we 
generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  spleen, 
and  cavil:  it  is  inoeed  no  wonder  that  men,  who 
are  uneasy  to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  bow  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in 
dancer  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  exis- 
tence,  and  dropping  into  nothing. 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheist  have  therefore 
no  pretence  to  cheerfulness;  and  would  act  very 
unreasonably  should  they  endeavour  after  it.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good-humour, 
and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  appre- 
hensive either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of 
being  miserable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  prin 
ciples,  which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness  in 
their  own  nature  as  well  as  in  rig;ht  reason,  I  can 
not  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish  this 
happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and 
sickness,  shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old 
age,  nay,  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we  may  reap 
from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils:  a 
good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  forti- 
tude, with  indolence,  and  with  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not  dis- 
compose him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him 
to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason, 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the 
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consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that 
ing  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.  If  he  lo 
into  himself,  he  can  not  but  rejoice  in  that  e 
tence  which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him, 
which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  oe  still  n 
and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many  self-( 
gratulations  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  whe 
reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into  eternity,  Vi 
it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  facul 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  set 
out,  have  made  so  considerable  a  progress, 
which  will  be  still  receiving  an  increase  of 
fection,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  ha 
ness!  The  consciousness  of  such  a  being  spr 
a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy  through  the  soul 
virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look  upon  bin 
every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he  kr 
how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  ( 
mind,  is  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  w 
we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  the 
we  behold  him  as  but  in  the  first  faint  disc 
ries  of  his  perfection,  we  see  every  thing  tha 
can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable, 
find  ourselves  every  where  upheld  by  his  g 
ness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immensity  of 
and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Be 
whose  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happj 
an  infinity  of  means,  whose  goodness  and  t 
engage  him  to  make  those  happy  who  desii 
of  him,  and  whose  unchangeaDleness  will  se 
us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  shi 
perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  ba 
urom  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  wl 
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unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  un- 
der no  real  affliction;  all  that  anguish  which  we 
may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little 
cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to  be*- 
tray  virtue  than  support  it;  aad  establish  in  us 
such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  makes  us 
pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  we 
converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to 
please. 

ADDISON.  *  I. 
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Habes  confitentcm  reum.  Tulj,. 

The  accused  confesses  his  guilt. 

1  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one 
of  my  correspondents  so  long  as  I  have;  but  I 
dare  say  I  have  given  him  time  to  add  practice 
to  profession.  He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  bottle 
or  two  of  excellent  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  by  the  penny  post  advertis- 
ed him  of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct.  My 
correspondent  received  the  obligation  from  an 
unknown  hand,  with  the  candour  which  is  natu- 
ral to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  promises  a  contra- 
ry behaviour  in  that  point  for  the  future,  he  will 
offend  his  monitor  with  no  more  errors  of  that 
kind,  but  thanks  him  for  his  benevolence.  This 

*  Gee  the  subject  resumed  No.  387,  and  concluded  No. 
393. 
Vol.  Vni.— 5 
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frank  carriage  makes  ine  reflect  upon  the  amia- 
ble atonement  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  fault:  all  such  miscarriages 
as  flow  from  inadvertency  are  more  than  repaid 
by  it;  for  reason,  though  not  concerned  in  the  in- 
jury, employs  all  its  force  in  the  atonement  He 
that  says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  in 
such  an  action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  snould  tell 
you,  that  though  the  circumstance  which  displeas- 
ed w^as  never  m  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  respect 
for  you  that  he  is  unsatisfied  till  it  is  wholly  out 
of  yours.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poor- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the 
circumstance  is  quite  different:  but  in  the  case 
of  my  correspondent,  where  both  the  notice  is 
taken  and  the  return  made  in  private,  the  affair 
begins  and  ends  with  the  highest  grace  on  each 
side.  To  make  the  acknowledgement  of  a  fault 
in  the  highest  manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  offender  place  him  above 
any  ill  consequences  from  the  resentment  of  the 
person  offended.  A  dauphin  of  France,  upon  a 
review  of  the  army,  and  a  command  of  the  king 
to  alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of  the 
wings,  gave  an  improper  order  to  an  oflficer  at  the 
head  oia  brigade,  who  told  his  highness,  he  pre- 
sumed he  had  not  received  the  last  orders  which 
were  to  move  the  contrary  way.  The  prince, 
instead  of  taking  the  admonition,  which  was  de- 
livered in  a  manner  that  accounted  for  his  error 
with  safety  to  his  understanding,  shaked  a  cane 
at  the  oflBcer;  and  with  the  return  of  opprobrious 
language  persisted,  in  his  own  orders.  THie  whole 
matter  came  necessarily  before  the  king,  who 
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commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his  right  band 
on  the  gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat  on  horse- 
back in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  ask  his  par- 
don. When  the  prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and 
was  going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  an  incredi- 
ble agility,  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  kiss- 
ed his  feet 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  plea- 
sure or  sufierings  of  souls  truly  great,  and  the  re- 
paration, when  an  honour  was  designed  this  sol- 
aier,  appeared  as  much  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
his  gratitude  as  the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his 
resentment. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see 
an  ingenuous  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make 
up  for  faults  committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate 
them  in  the  very  commission.  Thus  many  thina;s 
wherein  a  man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly 
excuses  by  owning,  *  This  is  a  trespass:  you'll 
pardon  my  confidence;  1  am  sensible  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  this  favour,'  and  the  like.  But 
commend  me  to  those  gay  fellows  about  town 
who  are  directly  impudent,  and  make  up  for  it 
no  otherwise  than  by  calling  themselves  such, 
and  exulting  in  it.  But  this  sort  of  carriage, 
which  prompts  a  man  against  rules  to  uge  what 
he  has  a  mind  to,  is  pardonable  only  when  you 
sue  for  another.  When  you  are  confident  in  pre- 
ference of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merit,  every 
man  that  loves  virtue  and  modesty  ought,  in  de- 
fence of  those  qualities  to  oppose  you:  but  with- 
out considering  the  morality  of  the  thing,  let  us 
at  this  time  behold  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  candour  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 
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The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant,  often 
m  an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  style, 
with  equal  success;  but  how  would  it  hurt  the 
reputed  author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  under  his  title,  he  is  barely 
the  publisher?  There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man 
really  performs,  can  be  an  honour  to  him;  what 
he  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  he  loses  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart; 
and  a  man  must  lose  his  consciousness,  that  is,  his 
verv  self,  before  he  can  rejoice  in  any  falsehood 
without  inward  mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar, 
when  his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that 
they  could  for  him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole 
assembly  to  pity  him,  and  his  judge  to  recom- 
mend his  case  to  the  mercy  of  tne  throne,  with- 
out offering  any  thing  new  in  his  defence,  but 
that  he,  whom  before  we  wished  convicted,  be- 
come so  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon 
himself  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just 
before  preparing  for  him?  The  great  opposition 
to  this  Kind  of  candour  arises  from  the  unjust  idea 
people  ordinarily  have  of  what  we  call  a  high 
spirit.  It  is  far  from  greatness  of  spirit  to  per- 
sist in  the  wrong  in  any  thing,  nor  is  it  a  dimi- 
nution of  greatness  of  spirit  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong;  perfection  is  not  the  attribute  of  man, 
therefore  he  is  not  degraded  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  an  imperfection:  but  it  is  the  work  of 
little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  great 
spirits  on  worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong.  This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far  upon  them, 
that  they  make  it  extend  to  the  defence  of  faults 
in  their  very  servants.     It  would  swell  this  pa- 
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per  to  too  great  a  length,  should  I  insert  all  the 
quarrels  and  debates  which  are  now  on  foot  in 
this  town;  where  one  party,  and  in  some  cases 
both,  are  sensible  of  being  on  the  faulty  side, 
and  have  not  spirit  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 
Among  the  ladies  the  case  is  very  common,  for 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know,  that  it  is 
to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  thow  away 
from  it  all  which  itself  disapproves,  and  to  scorn 
so  pitiful  a  shame,  as  that  which  disables  the 
heart  from  acouiring  a  liberality  of  affections  and 
sentiments.  The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledg- 
ing and  discarding  its  faults,  has  reason  and  truui 
for  the  foundation  of  all  its  passions  and  desires, 
and  consequently  is  happy  and  simple;  the  disin- 
genuous spirit,  by  indulgence  of  one  unacknow- 
ledged error,  is  entangled  with  an  after-life  of 
guilt,  sorrow,  and  perplexity. 

STEELE.  T. 


■<i-0©©-f>- 
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Criminibus  debent  hortos, Jrv.  Sat. 

A  beauteous  garden,  but  by  vice  nudntsdned. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking 
on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two 
or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door, 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 
The  child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  imme- 
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diately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend, 
Sir  Roger's  voice,  and  that  I  had  promised  logo 
with  him  on  the  water  to  Spring-Garden,  in  case 
it  proved  a  good  evening.  The  knight  put  me  ia 
mmd  of  my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating  he 
would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my 
coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
family  got  about  my  old  friend,  and  my  landla- 
dy herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  him;  being  mightily 
E leased  with  his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  the 
ead,  and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child  and  mind 
his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple  stairs, 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  water- 
men, offering  us  their  respective  services.  Sir 
Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him  verv  atten- 
tively, spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  imme- 
diately gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As 
we  were  walking  towards  it,  *  You  must  know, 
says  Sir  Roger,  I  never  make  use  of  any  body  to 
row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I 
would  rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar 
than  not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been 
wounded  in  the  queen's  service.  If  I  was  a  lord 
or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a 
fellow  in  mj  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 
My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself  and 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who  being 
a  very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on 
these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for 
Vauxhall.  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to 
give  us  the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and  hearing 
Uiat  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  par- 
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ticulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the 
knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several 
reflections  on  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation; 
as,  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three  French- 
men, that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  pope- 
ry so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that  the 
Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that 
London  bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than 
any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  with  ma- 
ny other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave 
to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englisman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight,  turning 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey 
of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thicK 
the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there 
was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple- 
Bar.  <  A  most  heathenish  sight!  says  Sir  Ko- 
ger:  there  is  no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town. — 
The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much  mend  the 
prospect,  but  church- work  is  slow,  church- work 
IS  slow. ' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  men- 
tioned in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  sa- 
luting every  body  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good 
morrow  or  a  good  night.  This  the  old  man  does 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  humanity,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among 
all  his  country  neighbours,  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or 
twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  can  riot  forbear 
this  exercise  of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when 
he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morning  or  even- 
ing walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats 
that  passed  by  us  on  the  water;  but,  to  the 
knight's  great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good  night 
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to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  oar 
landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the 
civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old  put  we  bad  in 
the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
go  a  wenching  at  his  years?  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  seemed 
a  little  shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming 
a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  *  That  if  he  were  a 
Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  vagrants 
know  that  ner  majesty's  subjects  were  no  more 
to  be  abused  by  water  than  by  land. ' 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-Garden,  which 
is  exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
When  I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walb 
and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise^ 
Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his 
chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales. 
*  You  must  understand,^  says  the  knignt,  *  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love 
so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator! 
the  many  moonlight  nights  that  I  have  walked 


when  a  mask,  who  came  oehind  him,  gave  him 
a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her? 
But  the  knight  being  startled  at  so  unexpected  a 
familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in 
his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told  her,  she  was  a 
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wanton  baggage^  and  bid  her  go  about  her  busi- 
ness. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done 
eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called  a  waiter  to 
him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  the 
waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the 
fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  oadness  of  the 
message,  and  was  going  to  be  saucy;  upon  which 
I  ratified  the  knight's  commands  with  a  peremp- 
tory look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old 
friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of 
the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  the 
place,  told  tlja  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  at 
the  bar,  that  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to 
her  garden,  if  there  were  more  nightingales  and 
fewer  strumpets. 

ADDISON.  !• 
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No.  384.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21. 

Hague,  May  24,  N.  S. — *  The  same  republican  hands,  who 
have  so  often  since  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  reco- 
very, killed  him  in  our  public  prints,  have  now  reduced 
the  young-  dauphin  of*  France  to  that  desperate  condition 
of  weakness,  and  death  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  conjecture 
what  method  they  will  take  to  bring  him  to  life  again. 
Meantime  we  are  assured  by  a  very  good  hand  from 
Paris,  that  on  the  20th  instant,  this  young  prince  was  as 
well  as  ever  he  was  known  to  be  since  the  day  of  his 
birth.  As  for  the  other,  they  are  now  sending  his  ghost, 
we  suppose  (for  they  never  had  the  modesty  to  contra- 
dict tlieir  assertions  of  his  death,)  to  Commerci  in  Lorrain, 
attended  only  by  four  gentlemen,  and  a  few  domesticJ 
of  little  consideration.  The  baron  de  Bothmar  having 
delivered  in  hi3  credentials  to  qualify  him  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  this  state,  (an  office  to  which  his  greatest  enemies 
will  acknowledge  him  to  be  equal,)  is  gone  to  Utrecht, 
whence  he  will  proceed  to  Hanover,  but  not  stay  long 
at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace  should  be  made  during 
his  lamented  absence.  Post-Bot,  May  20. 

I  SHOULD  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  should 
I  overlook  some  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out 
Mv  lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  just  now  pub- 
lished some  sermons,  the  preface  to  which  seems 
to  me  to  determine  a  great  point.  He  has,  iil<e 
a  good  man  and  a  good  christian,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  flattery  and  base  submission  of  false 
friends  to  princes,  asserted,  that  Christianity  left 
us  where  it  found  us  as  to  our  civil  rights.  The 
present  entertainment  shall  consist  only  of  a  sen- 
tence out  of  the  Post-Boy,  and  the  said  preface 
of  the  lord  of  St.  Asaph.  I  should  think  it  a 
little  odd,  if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy  should 
with  impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  gladness 
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on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  Pretender;  and 
treat  baron  Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover, 
in  such  a  manner  as  you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must 
own,  I  think  every  man  in  England  concerned 
to  support  the  succession  of  that  family.  * 

*  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  1  live, 
the  latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight 
years  since,  and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will 
make  it  very  natural  for  people  to  inquire  into 
the  occasion  of  doing  so;  and  to  such  1  do  very 
willingly  assign  these  following  reasons. 

*  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  for  these  many  years  last  past,  upon 
our  public  affairs,  and  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  several  principles  and  practices,  that  have 
of  late  been  studiously  revived,  and  from  what 
has  followed  thereupon,  I  could  not  help  both 
fearing  and  presaging  that  these  nations  would 
some  time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an 
enterprising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of  more 
ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and  true  honour, 
fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  nations,  and  lose 
their  liberty. 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge 
a  great  deal  of  this  deadful  mischief,  whenever 
it  should  happen,  ^ould  be  laid,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  was  not  my  business  to  determine; 
but  1  resolved,  for  my  own  particular  part,  to 
deliver  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  re- 
proaches and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  public- 

•  Four  sermons,  published  by  Dr.  Fleetwood,  1712. 
The  prefitce  to  them  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  burnt  In  consequence  of  this  number  of  the 
Spectator,  above  14,000  of  the  preface  was  quickly  sold 
off.—- ^A;Aw«wi. 


d 
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ly  declaring  to  all  the  world,  that  although  in 
the  constant  course  of  my  ministry  I  have  never 
failed  on  proper  occasions  to  recommend,  urge, 
and  insist  upon  the  loving,  honouring,  and  re- 
verencing the  prince's  person,  and  holding  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  inviolable  and  sacred;  and 
paying  all  obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to  pri- 
vate people:  yet  did  I  never  think  myself  at 
liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  people,  that  ei- 
ther Christ,  St.  Peter  or  St  Paul,  or  aiiy  other 
holy  writer,  had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by 
them,  subverted  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  country  in  which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in 
a  worse  condition,  with  respect  to  their  civil 
liberties,  then  they  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  Christians.  I  ever  thought  it  a  most 
impious  blasphemy  against  that  holy  religion,  to 
fatner  any  tning  upon  it  that  might  encourage 
tyranny,  oppression,  or  injustice  m  a  prince,  or 
that  easily  tended  to  make  a  free  and  happy  peo- 
ple slaves  and  miserable.  No;  people  may  make 
themselves  as  wretched  as  they  will,  but  let  not 
God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party.  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have 
brought  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's 
neck,  religion  will  supply  them  widi  a  patient 
and  submissive  spirit  under  it,  till  they  can  in- 
nocently shake  it  off;  but  certainly  religion  never 
puts  it  on.  This  always  was,  and  this  at  present 
)s,  my  judgment  of  these  matters:  and  I  would 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  (for  the  little  share 
of  time  such  names  as  mine  can  live)  under  the 
character  of  one  who  loved  his  country,  and 
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would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  as  well  as 
a  good  clergyman. 

*  This  character  I  thought  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for. 
and  preached  in  a  private  audience,  when  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the 
occasions  that  were  then  offered  by  God'^s  provi- 
dence, without  any  manner  of  design  of  making 
them  public:  and  for  that  reason  I  give  them  now 
as  they  were  then  delivered,  by  which  I  hope  to 
satisfy^  those  people  who  have  objected  a  change 
of  prmciples  to  me,  as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same 
man  1  formerly  was.  I  never  had  but  one  opin- 
ion of  these  matters;  and  that  I  think  is  so  rea- 
sonable and  well  grounded,  that  I  believe  I  cah 
never  have  any  other. 

*  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  ser- 
mons at  this  time  is,  that  1  have  a  mind  to  do 
myself  some  honour,  by  doing  what  honour  I 
could  to  the  memory  of  two  most  excellent 
princes,  and  who  have  very  highly  deserved  at 
the  hands  of  all  the  people  of  these  dominions, 
who  have  any  true  value  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  the  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment; of  which  they  were  the  great  delivers  and 
defenders.  I  have  lived  to  see  their  illustrious 
names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great  bene- 
fits they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly  aud  con- 
temptuously. I  have  lived  to  see  our  deliver- 
ance from  arbitrary  power  and  Popery  traduced 
and  vilified  by  some  who  formerly  thought  it 
was  their  greatest  merit,  and  made  it  part  of  their 
boast  and  glory  to  have  had  a  little  hand  and 
share  in  bringing  it  about;  and  others  who,  with- 
out it,  must  have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and 
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misery,  meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using  ill,  the 
glorious  instrunjents  thereof. — ^Who  could  ex- 
pect such  a  requital  of  such  merit:  I  have,  I  own 
it,  an  amhition  of  exempting  myself  from  the 
number  of  unthankful  people;  andf'as  1  loved  and 
honoured  those  great  princes  living,  and  lament- 
ed over  them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise 
them  up  a  monument  of  praise,  as  lasting  as  any 
thing  of  mine  can  be;  and  1  choose  to  do  it  at  this 
time,  when  it  is  so  unfashionable  a  thing  to  speak 
honourably  of  them. 

*  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after, 
and  is  now,  because  the  subject  was  so  suitable, 
joined  to  the  others.  The  loss  of  that  most  pro- 
mising and  hopeful  prince  was,  at  that  time,  I 
saw,  unspeakably  great;  and  many  accidents  since 
have  convinced  us,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
overvalued.  That  precious  life,  had  it  pleased 
God  to  have  prolonged  it  the'  usual  space,  had 
saved  us  many  fears  and  jealousies,  and  dark  dis- 
trusts, and  prevented  many  alarms,  that  have  long 
kept  us,  and  will  keep  us  still,  waking  and  un- 
easy. Nothing  remained  to  comfort  and  support 
us  under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  necessity  i* 
brought  the  king  and  nation  under  of  settling  the 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  giving 
it  an  hereditary  right  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
long  as  it  continues  Protestant.  So  much  good 
did  God  in  his  merciful  providence,  produce 
from  a  misfortune  which  we  could  never  other- 
wise have  sufficiently  deplored ! 

*  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  the 
fjueen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  year 
in  which  that  day  was  solemnly  observed  (for,  hy 
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accident  or  other,  it  had  been  overlooked 
ear  before;)  and  every  one  will  see,  without 
ate  of  it,  that  it  was  preached  very  early  in 
•eign,  since  1  was  able  only  to  promise  and 
ge  its  future  glories  and  successes,  from  the 
appearances  of  things,  and  the  happy  turn 
anairs  began  to  take,  and  could  not  then 
u  up  the  victories  and  triumphs  that  for  seven 
i  after  made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  a 
:  and  a  praise  among  all  the  people  of  the 
.  Never  did  seven  such  years  together  pass 
the  head  of,  any  English  monarch,  nor  cover 
h  so  much  honour:  the  crown  and  sceptre 
2d  to  be  the  queen's  least  ornaments;  those 
princes  wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her 
personal  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
;  but  such  was  the  fame  of  her  administra- 
)f  affairs  at  home,  such  was  the  reputation 
p  wisdom  and  felicity  in  choosing  ministers, 
such  was  then  esteemed  their  faithfulness 
:eal,  their  diligence  and  great  abilities  in 
iting  her  commands;  to  such  a  height  of  mi- 
glory  did  her  great  general  and  her  armies 
the  British  name  abroad,  such  was  the  har- 
''  and  concord  betwixt  her  and  her  allies, 
juch  was  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  her 
lils  and  undertakings,  that  I  am  as  sure  as 
•y  can  make  me,  no  prince  of  our's  ever  was 
Dsperous  and  successful,  so  beloved,  esteem- 
nd  honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their 
Is,  nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies, 
vere,  as  all  the  world  imagined  then,  just 
ng  on  the  ways  that  promised  to  lead  to 
a  peace  as  would  have  answered  all  the 
rs  of  onr  religious  queen,  the  care  and  vigi- 
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lance  of  a  most  able  ministry,  the  payments  of  a 
willing  and  obedient  people,  as  well  as  all  theglo- 
rious  toils  and  hazards  of  the  soldiery,  when  Grod, 
ifor  our  sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go 
forth,  and,  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the  city 
and  the  country  (and  oh  that  it  had  altogether 
spared  the  places  sacred  to  his  worship!)  to  spoil, 
for  a  time,  this  beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect, 

and  give  us  in  its  stead,  1  know  not  what 

Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  It 
will  become  me  better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore 
to  us  the  power  of  obtaining  such  a  peace  as  will 
be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  the  honour  and  wel- 
fare of  the  queen  and  her  dominions,  and  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  her  high  and  mighty 
allies. ' 

May  2,  1712. 

STJJELE.  T. 

(•-©©&-€) 
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-Thesea pedora  juncta fide. .      Oyid.  Trist. 


Breasts  that  with  sympathizing"  ardour  glow'd 
And  holy  friendship  such  as  Theseus  vow'd. 

I  INTEND  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  es- 
say upon  friendship,  in  which  I  shall  throw  my 
observations  together  without  any  set  form,  that 
I  may  avoid  repeating  what  has  been  often  said 
on  this  subject. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination 
in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  one  another.     Though  the  pleasures  and 
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advantages  of  friendship  have  been  largely  cele- 
irated  by  the  best  moral  writers,  and  are  consi- 
dered by  all  as  great  ingredients  of  human  hap- 
piness, we  very  rarely  meet  with  the  practice  of 
this  virtue  in  the  world.* 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue 
of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us 
are  careful  to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of 
friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect  where 
either  of  these  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of 
loving  a  man  whom  we  can  not  esteem ;  so,  on 
the  other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's 
abilities,  we  can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the 
warmth  of  friendship  without  an  affectionate 
good-will  towards  his  person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under 
all  its  disguises.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt 
whether  he  should  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being 
happier  than  himself,  may  depend  upon  it  that 
he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great 
and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories'^ wnich 
are  invented  to  the  honour  of  any  particular  per- 
son, the  authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to 
make  their  hero  a  iriend  as  a  lover.  Achilles 
has  liis  Patroclus,  and  ^neas  his  Achates.  In 
the  first  of  these  instances  we  may  observe,  for 

•  The  goddess  Friendship  was  represented  with  her  left 
side  bare,  her  hand  pointing  to  her  heart,  with  these  words, 
far  and  nearf  the  bottom  of  her  gowu  was  bound  about  with 
these  words,  life  and  death* 

Vol.  Vril.— 6 
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the  reputation  of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that 
Greece  was  almost  ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  but 
was  preserved  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  ob- 
servation we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies 
of  great  men,  who  frequently  choose  their  com- 
panions rather  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than 
those  of  the  head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy, 
inoffensive,  complying  temper,  to  these  endow- 
ments which  make  a  much  greater  figure  among 
mankind.  I  do  not  remember  that  Achates,  who 
is  represented  as  the  first  favourite,  either  gives 
his  advice,  or  strikes  a  blow,  though  the  whole 
iEneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is 
very  often  most  useful;  for  which  reason  I  should 
prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  a  very  remakable  instance  of  what  1  am  here 
speaking.  This  extraordinary  person,  amidst  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  de- 
signs of  all  parties  equally  tended  to  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty,  by  constantly  preserving  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  both  the  competitors,  found 
means  to  serve  his  friends  on  either  side;  and 
while  he  sent  money  to  young  Mariu9,  whose 
father  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  himself  one  of  Sylla's  chief  fa- 
vourites, and  always  near  that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompev, 
he  still  maintained  the  same  conduct.  After  the 
death  of  Caesar,  he  sent  money  to  Brutus  in  hi* 
troubles,  and  did  a  thousand  good  offices  to  Anto- 
ny's wife  and  friends  when  that  party  seemed 
ruined.  Lastly,  even  in  that  bloody  war  between 
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Anton  J  and  Au^stus,  Atticus  still  kept  his 
place  m  both  their  friendships;  insomuen  that 
the  first,  says  Cornelius  Nepos;  whenever  he  was 
absent  from  Rome  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
writ  punctually  to  him  what  he  was  doing,  what 
he  read,  and  whither  he  intended  to  go,  and  the 
latter  gave  him  constantly  an  exact  account  of  all 
his  affairs. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular 
is  so  far  from  being  requisite  to  form  a  benevo- 
lence in  two  minds  towards  each  other,  as  it  is 
generally  imagined,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find 
some  of  the  firmest  friendships  to  have  been  con- 
tracted between  persons  of  different  humours;  the 
mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  perfections 
which  are  new  to  it,  and  which  it  does  not  find 
among  its  own  accomplishments.  Besides,  that 
a  man  in  some  measure  supplies  his  own  defects, 
and  fancies  himself  at  second-hand  possessed  of 
those  good  qualities  and  endowments,  which  Sire 
in  the  possession  of  him  who,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  is  looked  on  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors;  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him,  not  so  much  to 
please  ourselves  as  for  nis  own  advantage.  The 
reproaches  therefore  of  a  friend  should  always  be 
strictly  just  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person 
reproved,  may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair 
of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for 
faults  he  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is 
softened  and  humanized  by  friendship  can  not 
bear  frequent  reproaches;  either  it  must  quite 
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sink  under  the  oppression,  or  abate  considerably 
of  the  value  and  esteem  it  had  for  him  who  be- 
stows them.  The  proper  business  of  friendship 
is  to  inspire  life  and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  sup- 
ported outdoes  itself;  whereas,  if  it  be  unexpect- 
edly deprived  of  these  succours,  it  droops  and 
languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusable  if 
we  violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  rela- 
tion; since  the  former  arise  from  a  voluntary 
choice,  the  latter  from  a  necessity  to  which  we 
could  not  give  our  own  consent 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  he 
may  not  expose  the  weakness  of  his  choice;  it 
will  doubtless  hold  much  stronger  with  respect 
to  a  worthy  one,  that  he  may  never  be  upbraided 
for  having  lost  so  valuable  a  treasure  wnich  waa 
once  in  his  possession.     (See  No.  68.) 

BUDOELL.  X. 
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Cum  tfisttbus  severe,  cum  remissU  jucundtf  cum  acfubm 
graviter,  cumjuventute  camiter  vivere,  Tuix. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper 
is  part  of  a  character  extremely  vicious,  out  I 
have  set  down  no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the 
rules  of  justice  and  honour.  Cicero  spoke  it  of 
Catiline,  *  Who,'  he  said,  ^  lived  with  the  sad 
severely,  with  the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the 
old  gravely,  with  the  young  pleasantly ;'  he  added, 
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"  with  the  wicked  boldly,  with  the  wanton  las- 
civiously." The  two  last  instances  of  his  com- 
plaisance I  forbear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my 
thoughts  at  present  only  to  speak  of  obsequious 
behaviour,  as  it  sits  upon  a  companion  in  plea- 
sure, not  a  man  of  design  and  intrigue.  To  vary 
with  every  humour  in  this  manner,  can  not  be 
agreeable,  except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own 
temper  and  natural  complexion;  to  do  it  out  of  an 
ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless 
and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable.  To 
put  on  an  artful  part,  to  obtain  no  other  end  but 
an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscerning  is  of  all 
endeavours  the  most  despicable.  A  man  must 
be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not 
to  interrupt  that  of  others:  for  this  reason,  it  is  a 
most  calamitous  circumstance,  that  many  people 
who  want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come 
into  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  all  men,  who 
are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are  seized  with 
an  inclination  that  way,  when,  perhaps,  they  had 
rather  be  inclined  to  company:  but  indeed  they 
had  better  go  home,  and  be  tired  with  them- 
selves, than  force  themselves  upon  others  to  re- 
cover their  good  humour.  In  all  this  the  case  of 
communicatmg  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought,  or  dif- 
ficulty, in  order  to  relieve  a  heavjr  heart,  stands 
excepted;  but' what  is  here  meant  is,  that  a  man 
should  always  go  with  inclination  to  the  turn  of 
the  company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to 
be  of  the  party.  It  is  certainly  a  very  happy 
temper  to  oe  able  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  dispo- 
sitions, because  it  argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to  * 
receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and  not  obsti- 
nately bent  on  any  particularity  of  his  own. 
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T%is  it  IS  which  makes  me  pleased  with  tte 
character  of  my  good  acquaintance  A  caste.  You 
meet  him  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the 
wise,  the  impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic,  and 
the  witty;  and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing 
in  it  that  can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to 
any  one  sect  of  men ;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good 
sense,  good  nature  and  discretion,  so  that  every 
man  enjoys  himself  in  his  company;  and  though 
Acasto  contributes  nothing  to  the  entertainment, 
he  never  was  at  a  place  where  he  was  not  wel- 
come a  second  time.  Without  these  subordinate 
good  qualities  of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learn* 
ing  would  be  jjainful  to  the  generality  of  mankind 
instead  of  being  pleasing.  VVitty  men  are  apt  to 
imagine  they  are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that 
means  grow  the  worst  companions  imaginable; 
they  deride  the  absent,  or  rally  the  present,  in  a 
wrong  manner,  not  knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or 
tickle  a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or  un- 
gracefully distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agreea- 
ble in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
art  in  it,)  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well  enter- 
tained, than  to  bring  entertainment  to  others.  A 
man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordina- 
rily call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is 
such,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has 
something  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  con- 
ciliates men's  minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies 
of  wit  or  starts  of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The 
feebleness  of  age  in  a  man  of  this  turn,  has  some- 
thing which  should  be  treated  with  respect  even 
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ia  a  man  no  otherwise  venBrable.  The  forward- 
ness of  youth,  when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and 
not  insolence,  has  also  its  allowances.  The  com- 
panion, who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives 
to  every  character  of  life  its  due  regards,  and  is 
ready  to  account  for  their  imperfections,  and  re- 
ceive their  accomplishments  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  It  must  appear  that  you  receive  law  from, 
and  not  give  it  to  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

•  I  remember  Tully,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Anto- 
ny, says,  that  in  eo  facetise  erant,  quas  nulld 
arte  tradi  possunt:  '  He  had  a  witty  mirth, 
which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art.'  This  quali- 
ty must  be  of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing; for  all  sorts  of  behaviour  whijjh  depend  upon 
observation  and  knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  ac- 
quired; but  that  which  no  one  can  describe,  and 
is  apparently  the  act  of  nature,  must  be  every 
where  prevalent,  because  every  thing  it  meets  is 
a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he  who  follows  na- 
ture can  never  be  improper  or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behaviour 
be,  who,  without  any  manner  ot  consideration  of 
what  the  company  they  have  just  now  entered 
are  upon,  give  themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger, 
and  make  as  distinct  relations  of  the  occurrences 
they  last  met  with,  as  if  they  had  been  despatch- 
ed from  those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  ex- 
act in  a  report  of  those  circumstances.  It  15"  un- 
pardonable to  those  who  are  met  to  enjoy  one 
another,  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  and  give  us 
only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a  stop 
to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such  a  man  comes 
firom  'Change,  whether  you  will  or  not,  you 
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must  hear  how  the  stocks  go,  and  though  you  are 
ever  so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will 
take  his  place,  and  tell  you  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is 
.charmingly  handsome,  because  he  just  how  saw 
her.     But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  I  have  acknowledged  there  can  be  no 
rules  made  for  excelling  this  way:  and  precepts 
of  this  kind  fare  like  rules  for  writing  poetry, 
which,  it  is  said,  may  have  prevented  ill  poets, 
but  never  made  good  ones. 

STEiTLE.  T. 
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Quidpur^  tranquiUet Hor. 

What  calms  the  breast  and  makes  the  mind  serene. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheer- 
fulness as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  ac- 
cordingly mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are 
apt  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
in  the  soul  of  man:  I  shall  now  consider  cheer- 
fulness in  its  natural  state,  and  reflect  on  those 
motives  to  it,  which  are  indiflTerent  either  as  to 
virtue  or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  pro- 
moter of  health.  Repinings  and  secret  murmurs 
of  heart  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  deli- 
cate fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed, 
and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly;  not  to  men- 
tion those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up  in 
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tb«  blood,  and  those  irregiflar  disturbed  motions 
which  they  raise  ia  the  animal  spirit3.     I  scarce 
remember  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met 
with  many  old  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use 
our  English  phrase)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at 
least  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if  not 
a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of 
heart. — The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  cheerful- 
ness mutually  beget  each  other;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  degree 
of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheerfulness 
where  there  is  no  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body:  it  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the 
passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm, 
but  having  already  touched  on  this  last  consider- 
ation, I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world, 
in  which  we  are  placed,  is  filled  with  innumera- 
ble objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive 
this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to 
man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use; 
but  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and 
harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  produces  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  has  a  particular  influence  in 
cheering  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made 
for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time 
either  fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us 
with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
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delightfulness  of  their  appearance.  PountaiM, 
lakesji  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagi- 
nation as  to  the  soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who 
have  made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather 
than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  n^l 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and 
stren^hens  the  eye,  instead  of  weakening  or 
grievmg  it.     For  this  reason,  several  painters 
have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease    • 
the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to   ) 
their  colouring.    A  famous  modern  philosopher*    | 
accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.    All 
colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and 
dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed 
in  sight;  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  more   i 
obscure,  do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient    | 
exercise,  whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due 
proportion,  that  they   give  the   animal   spirits 
their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the  strug- 
gle in  a  just  balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and 
agreeable  sensation.     Let  the  cause  be  what  it 
will,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  which  reason  the 
poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet 
of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same 
time,  both  useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that 
the  most  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world 
are  those  which  are  the  most  beautiful.  These 
are  the  seeds  by  which  the  several  races  of  plants 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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are  propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are  al- 
ways lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature 
seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be  in- 
dustrious in  making  the  earth  gay  and  delight- 
ful, while  she  is  carrying  on  her  great  work, 
and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The 
husbandman,  after  the  same  manner,  is  emj)loyed 
in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a  kind  of 
garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every  thing 
smile  about  him,  whilst,  in  reality,  he  thinks  of 
nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase 
which  IS  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has 
taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the 
mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  de- 
light from  several  objects  which  ^eem  to  nave 
very  little  use  in  them;  as  from  the  wildness  of 
rocKS  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts 
of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy 
may  still  carry  this  consideration  higher  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us  en- 
dowed only  w;ith  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very 
joyless  and  uncomfortable  figure;  and  why  has 
Providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing  in  us 
such  imaginary  qualities,  as  tastes  and  colours, 
sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man, 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of 
nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered  and  de- 
lighted with  agreeable  sensations?  In  short,  the 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with 
objects  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure,  amuse- 
ment, or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him 
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the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  nighL  the  change  o{ 
seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  miz)i 
diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and 
pleasinff  images. 

1  shall  not  nere  mention  the  several  entertain- 
ments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
books,  conversation,  and  other  accidental  diver- 
sions of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper,  as  offer 
themselves  to  persons  of  all  raiiks  and  condi- 
tions, and  which  may  sufficiently  show  us, -that 
Providence  did  not  desien  this  world  should  be 
filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and 
melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen 
are  observed  to  be  more  deficient  than  any  other 
nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  daemon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to 
us  in  an  easterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French 
novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who  begin  their 
romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  tne  year, 
enters  on  his  story  thus:  '  In  the  jrloomy  month 
of  November,  when  the  people  of  lEngland  hang 
and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate  lover  walk- 
ed out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  wnich 
may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him 
to  bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  littie  evils 
and  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human 
nature,  and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of 
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them,  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  un- 
interrupted nappiness. 

At  tne  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my 
reader  to  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agree- 
able lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many  evils 
which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertain- 
ments that  are  provided  for  us:  but  these,  if 
rightly  considered,  should  be  far  from  overcast- 
ing tne  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
cheerfulness  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recom- 
mending. This  interspersion  of  evil  with  good, 
and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Es- 
say on  Humaii  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason, 
in  the  following  words: 

^  Bevond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason 
why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  "  several 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things 
that  environ  and  affect  us,"  and  blended  them 
together  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and 
senses  have  to  do  with;  that  we,  finding  imper- 
fection, dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete 
happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea^ 
tures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Him,  "  with  whom  there  is  fulness 
of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore."  ' 

ADDISOH.  L. 

I 
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7^  rea  ardiqux  laucUs  d  cariia 

Ingredior:  aancto9  attaue  recludere  forties,    Yoit* 

For  thee,  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring. 
And  arts  disclosed  by  ancient  sages  sing. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  It  is  my  custom,  when  I  read  your  papers, 
to  read  over  the  quotations  in  the  authors  from 
whence  you  take  them:  as  you  mentioned  a  pas- 
sage lately  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  (No.  327,)  it  occasioned  my  look- 
ing into  it;  and  upon  reading  it,  I  thought  the 
'idea  so  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  that  I  could 
not  help  making  this  paraphrase  of  it;  which, 
now  it  IS  done,  I  can  as  little  forbear  sending  it 
to  you.  Some  marks  of  your  approbation,  which 
I  have  already  received,  have  given  me  so  sen- 
sible a  taste  of  them,  that  I  can  not  forbear  en- 
deavouring after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with  any 
appearance  of  success.     I  am,  sir, 

^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 

The  second  eltapter  of  SohmorCa  Song, 

As  when  in  Sharon's  field  the  blushing*  rose 

T)oes  its  chaste  bosom  to  the  mom  disclose^ 

Whilst  all  around  the  zephyrs  bear 

The  fragrant  odours  through  the  air: 
Or  as  the  lily  in  the  shady  vale 
Does  o*er  each  flower  with  beauteous  pride  preyai^ 
And  stands  with  dews  and  kindest  sun-shine  olei^ 
In  fair  pre-eminence,  superior  to  the  rest; 
So  if  my  love,  with  happy  influence,  shed 
His  eyes  bright  sun-shine  on  his  lover's  he&d^ 
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*thtn  shall  the  rose  of  Sliaron's  field, 

•And  whitest  lilies  to  my  beauties  yield. 

Then  fsurest  flowers  with  studious  aK  combine^ 

The  roses  with  the  lilies  join. 

And  their  united  charms  are  less  than  imne. 

As  much  as  fairest  lilies  can  surpass 
A  tliom  in  beauty,  or  in  height  the  grass; 
So  does  my  love  among  the  virgins  shine, 
Adom'd  with  graces  more  than  half  divine; 
Or  as  a  tree,  that,  glorious  to  behold, 
Is  hung  with  apples,  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Hesperian  fruit!  and  beautifully  high, 
Extends  its  branches  to  the  s^y; 
So  does  my  love  the  virgin's  eye  invite! 
'Tis  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight. 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright 

Beneath  this  pleasing  shade 
My  wearied  limbs  at  ease  I  laid. 
And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  reclin'd  my  head. 
I  puird  the  golden  fruit  with  eager  haste; 
Sweet  was  the. fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
With  sparkling  wine  he  crown'd  the  bowl. 
With  gentle  ecstacies  he  fill'd  my  soul; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  shady  grove, 
And  o'er  my  head  he  hung  the  banners  of  his  lo7e> 

I  faint!  I  die!  my  labouiing  breast  . 

Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  oppressed! 
I  feel  the  fire  possess  my  heart. 
And  pain  convey'd  to  ev'ry  part. 
Thro*  all  my  veins  the  passion  flies. 
My  feeble  soul  forsakes  its  place, 
A  trembling  faintncss  seals  my  eyes. 
And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  facet 
Oh!  let  my  love  with  pow'rful  odour  stay 
My  fainting  love-sick  soul,  that  dies  away; 
One  hand  beneath  me  let  him  place, 
With  t'other  press  me  in  a  chaste  embrace. 
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I  charge  you,  nymphs  of  Zion,  as  you  go 
Arm'd  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  the  bow* 
Whilst  through  the  lonesome  woods  you  rove. 
You  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  love. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  there. 

With  downy  wings  to  fan  the  air; 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound: 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  eyes. 
May  he  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  arise. 

But  see!  he  comes!  with  what  majestic  gait 
He  onward  bears  his  lovely  state! 

Now  thro'  the  lattice  he  appears. 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  fears: 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
All  the  pleasures  love  can  g^ve. 
For  now  the  sullen  winter's  past. 
No  more  we  fear  the  northern  blast; 
No  storms  nor  threat'ning  clouds  appear« 
No  falhng  rains  deform  the  year. 
My  love  admits  of  no  delay. 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away. 

Already,  see!  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  the  flow'rs,  her  beauteous  birth* 
The  dews  and  soft  descending  show'rsy 
Nurse  the  new-bom  tender  flow'rs. 
Hark!  the  bu*ds  melodious  sing. 
And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 
Close  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dove, 
And,  billing,  whispers  her  his  love. 
The  sprea£ng  wines  with  blossoms  swel^ 
Diffusing  round  a  grateful  smelL 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
All  the  blessings  love  can  give: 
For  love  udmits  of  no  delay. 
Arise,  my  fur,  and  come  away. 

As  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  thro' the  covert  of  the  spicy  groret 
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So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  shade. 

There  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov*d  arms  be  laid^ 

Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise 

Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodious  voice; 

Wherel  may  g^e,  and  mark  each  beauteous  g^noei 

For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  b  thy  face. 

As  all  of  me,  my  love,  is  thine. 

Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  the  lilies  we  will  play. 

Fairer,  my  love,  thou  art,  than  they. 

Till  the  purple  morn  arise. 

And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes: 

'Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 

Remove  the  shades  of  niglit  away; 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  depart^ 
Itise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again. 
From  Bether's  mountains  dai*ting  e*er  the  pladn. 

STEELE.  T. 
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'—^Meliorapii  docuere  parentes.  Hob. 

Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  learned  in 
England  than  the  price  which  a  small  book,  in- 
titled  Spaccio  detla  Bestia  triomfante^  bore 
in  a  late  auction.  *  This  book  was  sold  for  thir- 
ty pounds.     As  it  was  written  by  one  Jordanus 

*  This  book  was  for  some  time  so  little  regarded,  that  it 
sold  o^exi  for  two  shillingfs;  the  same  copy,  as  above  re- 
ferred to,  has  since  been  sold  for  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
There  was  an  edition  of  it  in  English,  printed  in  1713. 

Vol.  VIIL— 7 
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Brunus,  a  professed  atheist,  with  a  design  to  de- 
preciate rdigion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy, 
from  the  extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  there 
must  be  somethmg  in  it  very  formidable. 

I  must  confess,  that  happening  to  get  a  sight 
of  one  of  them  myself,  1  could  not  forbear  perus- 
ing it  with  this  apprehension;  but  found  there 
was  so  very  little  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  give  my  readers  a  fair  account  of  the 
whole  plan  upon  which  this  wonderful  treatise  is 
built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a 
time,  resolved  upon  a  reformation  of  the  constel- 
lations: for  whicn  purpose  having  summoned  the 
stars  together,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  great 
decay  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  he 
thought  so  much  the  harder,  having  called  seve- 
ral of  those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the 
heathen  deities;  and  by  that  means  made  the  hea- 
vens as  it  were  a  book  of  the  Pagan  theology. 
Momus  tells  him  that  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  there  wexe  so  many  scandalous  stories 
of  the  deities;  upon  wiiich  the  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  cast  reflections  upon  all  other  religions, 
concluding,  that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  dis- 
carded the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues. 

This  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it 
to  reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very  small  share 
of  v\^it,  has  however  recommended  itself  wholly 
by  its  impiety  to  those  weak  men  who  would 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their 
opinions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been 
often  urged  against  atheists,  and  which  they  ue- 
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rer  yet  could  get  over.  The  firat  is,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages 
have  been  against  them,  and  always  complied 
with  the  public  forms  of  worship  established  in 
their  respective  countries,  when  there  was  no- 
thing in  them  either  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  prejudicial  to  the  good 
of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients; 
the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes,  among 
our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what  1 
have  been  saying;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  di- 
vines, however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much 
interest  in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  considera- 
tion of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the  opin- 
ion of  the  better  sort,  but  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  this  great  truth;  which  I  think  could 
not  possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but  from  one  of 
the  three  following  reasons: — Either  that  the 
idea  of  a  God  is  innate  and  co-existent  with  the 
mind  itself;  or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious, 
that  it  is  discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  rea- 
son in  per^ns  of  the  most  ordinary  capacities; 
or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us 
through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  th^  first 
man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  which- 
ever of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it;  they  have 
been  so  pressed  by  this  last  argument  from  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  that  after  great 
search  and  pains  they  pretend  to  have  found  out 
a  nation  of  atheists,  I  mean  that  polite  people 
the  Hottentots. 
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I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  adescriijtion 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  those  barbarianS) 
who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above 
brutes,  having  no  language  among  them  but  a 
confused  cabbie,  which  is  neither  well  under- 
stood by  themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  how  much 
the  atheists  have  gloried  in  these  their  good 
friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may 
noiv  confront  them  with  these  great  philosophers 
the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  rea- 
son, been  several  times  controverted,  I  see  no 
manner  of  harm  it  could  do  to  religion,  if  we 
should  entirely  give  them  up  this  elegant  part  of 
mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weakness 
of  their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures join  with  them,  but  those  among 
whom  they  themselves  own  reason  is  almost  de- 
faced, and  who  have  little  else  but  their  shape, 
which  can  entitle  them  to  anyplace  in  the  species. 

Besides  these  poor  creatures,  there  have  now 
and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazed  people 
in  several  nations  who  have  denied  the  existence 
of  a  Deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is  however  very  short; 
even  Vanini,*  the  most  celebrated  champion  for 
the  cause,  professed  before  his  judges  that  he  be- 

•  Vanini  was  a  priest  of  irregular  life  and  atheistical  prin- 
ciples, which  he  industriously  disseminated.  His  tongue 
was  cut  out  and  he  was  burnt  at  Thoulouse,  in  Februaiyi 
1619. 
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lieved  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  taking  up  a 
straw  which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  a&- 
Gured  them  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  of  it;  alleging  several  arpjmenta  to  prove 
that  it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create 
any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Ca- 
simir  Lyszinski,"  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who 
was  convicted  and  executed  forthiscrime.  The 
manner  of  his  punishment  was  very  particular. 
As  soon  as  his  body  was  burnt,  his  ashes  were 
put  into  a  cannon,  and  shot  into  the  air  towards 
Tartary. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this 
method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  En- 
gland, such  ia  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation,  that  whether  we  rammed  an  atheist 
whole  into  a  great  gun,  or  pulverized  our  infi- 
dels, as  they  do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  have 
many  charges.  ' 

I  should,  however,  propose,  while  our  ammu- 
nition lasted,  that  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should 
always  keep  two  or  three  cannons  ready  pointed 
towards  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
shoot  our  unbelievers  into  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solem»  judicial  death  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  an  atheist,  though  1  must 
allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  this  ludicrous  kind  of  martyrdom,  has 
something  in  it  proper  enough  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence. 

•Lyszinski  suffered  at  Warsaw  in  1689,  but  it  doe«  not 
Vpearthat  he  ever  published  any  thing. 
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There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this 
manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  rehgion  is  ot 
80  active  a  nature,  that  it  seldom  knows  where 
to  rest;  for  which  reason  I  am  afraid,  after  hav- 
ing discharged  our  atheists,  we  might  possibly 
think  of  shooting  olBT  our  sectaries;  and,  as  one 
does  not  foresee  the  vicissitudes  of  human  af- 
fairs, it  might  one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man's 
own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demi- 
culverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  1  have 
treated  these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  man- 
ner, I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
reasoning  against  such  unbelievers  upon  a  point 
that  shocks  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is 
doing  them  too  great  an  honour,  giving  them  a 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  wbrld,  and  making  peo- 
ple fancy  that  they  have  more  in  them  than  they 
really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of 
religious  worship,  1  am  for  treating  such  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  should  endeavour  to 
show  them  their  errors  with  the  greatest  temper 
and  humanity;  but  as  these  miscreants  are  for 
throwing  down  religion  in  general,  for  stripping 
mankind  of  what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent 
use  in  all  great  societies,  without  once  offering 
to  establish  any  thing  in  the  room  of  it;  I  think 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  retort 
their  own  weapons  upon  them,  which  are  those 
of  scorn  and  mockery. 

BUD6ELL.  X. 
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fido,  sed  rum  fcLdemdo  id  quod  non  decet,  impudm- 
%en  effugere  aebemus.  Tull. 

to  avoid  the  imputation  of  impudence,  is  not  to 
imed  of  what  we  do,  but  never  to  do  what  we 
:o  be  ashamed  of. 

r  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from  ladies 
jly  afflicted  tnat  they  lie  under  the  obser- 
»f  scandalous  people,  who  love  to  defame 
lighbours,  and  make  the  unjustest  inter- 
n  of  innocent  and  indifferent  actions, 
iscribe  their  own  behaviour  so  unhappily, 
;re  indeed  lies  some  cause  of  suspicion 
em.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  autho- 
persohs  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to 
ay  hours  of  conversation  upon  the  mis- 
s  of  other  people;  but  since  they  will  do 
'■  who  value  their  reputation  should  be 
1  of  appearances  to  their  disadvantage. 
y  often  our  young  \vomen,  as  well  as  the 
aged,  and  the  gay  part  of  those  growing 
hout  entering  into  a  formal  league  for 
rpose,  to  a  woman,  agree  upon  a  short 
preserve  their  characters,  and  go  on  in  a 
t  at  best  is  only  not  vicious.  The  me- 
when  an  ill-natured  or  talkative  girl  has 
7  thing  that  bears  hard  upon  some  part 
er's  carriage,  this  creature,  if  not  in  any 
little  cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most 
us  dangerous  body  in  the  world.  Thus 
ard  their  reputation  rather  than  their 
•J  as  if  guilt  lay  in  being  under  the  im- 
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putation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  the  commission  of 
it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor  thing  in  the 
town,  but  the  most  blushing  creature  living:  it 
is  true  she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of  shame,  but 
she  has  lost  the  sense  of  innocence.  If  she  had 
more  confidence  and  never  did  any  thing  which 
ought  to  stain  her  cheeks,  would  she  not  be  much 
more  modest  without  that  ambiguous  suffusion, 
which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and  innocence? 
Modesty  consists  in  being  conscious  of  no  ill, 
and  not  in  being  ashamed  of  having  done  it 
When  people  go  upon  any  other  foundation  than 
the  truth  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  conduct  of 
their  actions,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  scandalous 
tongues  to  carry  the  world  before  them,  and  make 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill,  for  fear 
of  reproach — On  the  other  hand,  to  do  what  you 
ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny  either 
silejit  or  ineffectually  malicious.  Spenser,  in  his 
Fairy  Queen,  says  admirably  to  young  ladies 
under  the  distress  of  being  defamed, — 

•  The  best,'  said  he,  •  that  I  can  you  advise^ 

Is  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill; 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise^ 

Remov'd  is,  th'  effect  sui'ceaseth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will. 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight; 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight: 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight* 

Instead  of  this  care  dver  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, recommended  by  a  poet  in  old  Queen  Bess's 
day^  the  modern  way  is)  to  say  and  do  what  you 
please,  and  yet  be  the  pr^ettiest  sort  of  woman  in 

\ 
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the  world.  If  fathers  and  brothers  will  defend 
a  lady's  honour,  she  is  quite  as  safe  as  in  her 
own  innocence.  Many  of  the  distressed,  who 
suffer  under  the  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are  so 
harmless,  that  they  are  every  day  they  live  asteep 
till  twelve  at  noon;  concern  themselves  with  no- 
thing but  their  own  persons  till  two;  take  their 
necessary  food  between  that  time  and  four;  visit, 
go  to  the  play,  and  sit  up  at  cards  till  towards 
the  ensuing  morn;  and  the  malicious  world  shall 
draw  conclusions  from  innocent  glances,  short 
whispers,  or  pretty  familiar  railleries  with  fash- 
ionable men,  that  these  fair  ones  are  not  as  rigid 
as  vestals.  It  is  certain,  say  these  ^  goodest'  crea- 
tures very  well,  that  virtue  does  not  consist  in 
constrained  behaviour  and  wry  faces,  that  must  be 
allowed:  but  there  is  a  decency  in  the  aspect  and 
manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue, and  from  general  reflections  that  regard  a 
modest  conduct;  all  which  may  be  understood, 
though  they  can  not  be  described.  A  young 
women  of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with 
affection  and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defama- 
tion; or  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome 
with  an  undisturbed  perseverance  in  her  inno- 
cence. To  speak  freely,  there  are  such  coveys 
of  coquettes  about  this  town,  that  if  the  peace 
were  not  kept  by  some  impertinent  tongues  of 
their  own  sex,  which  keep  them  under  some 
restraint,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  enga^ 
ment  upon  them  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerawe 
ol*der. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly 
one  part  of  womankind  balance  the  behaviour  of 
the  other,  wliatever  I  may  think  of  tale-bearers 
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or  slanderers,  I  can  not  wholly  suppress  them, 
no  more  than  a  general  would  discourage  spies. 
The  enemy  would  easily  surprise  him  whom 
they  knew  had  no  intelligence  of  their  motions. 
It  is  so  far  otherwise  with  me,  that  I  acknow- 
ledge I  permit  a  she-slanderer  or  two  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the  characters  of 
coquettes,  and  take  all  the  innocent  freedoms  of 
the  rest,  in  order  to  send  me  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  their  respective  sisterhoods. 

But,  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world 
which  looks  on,  is  carried  on,  methinks  it  is  so 
very  easy  to  be  what  is  in  the  general  called  vir- 
tuous, that  it  need  not  cost  one  hour's  reflection 
in  a  month  to  preserve  that  appellation.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  the  pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue 
and  vice  among  each  other;  *  she  is  the  laziest  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  but,  I  must  confess,  strictly 
virtuous:  the  peevishest  hussey  breathing,  but  as 
to  her  virtue,  she  is  without  blemish:  she  has  not 
the  least  charity  for  any  of  her  acquaintance, 
but  I  must  allow  her  rigidly  virtuous.'  As  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  male  world  call  every  man 
a  man  of  nonour  who  is  not  a  coward;  so  the 
crowd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every  woman  who 
will  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 

STEELS.  T. 
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Nan  tuprece  poteit  emaci. 

Quae  nisiseauctis  nequeas  committ&re  divU: 

At  bona  pars  proceram  iacitd  Uhabit  acerrd, 

Haudcuivis  promptum  est,  murmurque  humiksque  susurroM 

'Ihllere  dt  templis;  tt  aperto  vivere  voto. 

Mens  boncL,  fama^  fides;  hsec  clar^,  et  utaudiat  hospes. 

Ilia  sibi  introrsum,  et  sub  lingua  immurmurai:  0  si 

EbuUit  patrtU  praBclarum  funus!  Et  0  si 

Sub  ra^tro  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria  dextro 

Jfercule/  pupiUumve  utinam,  quern  proximus  hseres 

Impello,  expungam! Fsrs.  Sat. 

Thy  prayers  the  test  of  heaven  will  bear: 
Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  gods  aside  to  hear: 
While  others,  e'en  the  mig-hty  men  of  Rome, 
Big*  swell'd  with  mischief,  to  the  temples  come; 
And  in  low  murmurs  and  with  costly  smoke, 
Ueav'ns  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows,  invoke. 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal. 
Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs,  and  make  me  justj 
Thus  much  tiie  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust. 
In  private  then, — wh#i  wilt  thou»  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove.^    . 
Or, — O  thou  thundVer's  son,  great  Hercules, 
I'hat  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  g^de  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  underground! 

0  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th*  head! 

1  should  possess  th'  estate  if  he  were  dead.        Drtdeit. 

While  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor 
of  Achilles,  as  persuading  \\^  pupil  to  lay  aside 
his  resentment,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  in- 
treaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  speak  in  character,  ascrihes  to  him  a 
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speech  full  of  those  fables  and  allegories,  which 
old  men  take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are 
very  proper  for  instruction.     <  The  gods,'  says 
he,  *  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
in^'eaties.  When  mortals  have  offended  them  by 
their  transgressions,  they  appease  them  by  vows 
and  sacrifices.     You  must  know,  Achilles,  thai 
Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.    Thej 
are  crippled  by  frequent  kneeling,  have  then 
faces  full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes 
always  cast  towards  heaven.     They  are  constant 
attendants  on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  be- 
hind her.     This  goddess  walks  forward  with  a 
bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being   very  light  ol 
foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and 
aflSicting  the  sons  of  men.     She  gets  the  start  of 
Prayers,  who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
those  persons  whom  she  wounds.     He  who  hon- 
ours these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw 
near  to  him,  receives  great  benefits  from  them; 
but  as  for  him  who  rejects  him,  they  intreat  their 
father  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to 
punish  him  for  his  hardness  o£  heart.      This  no- 
tie  allegory  needs  but  little  explanation;  for  vvh^ 
ther  the  goddess  Ate,  signifies  injury,  as  some 
have  explained  it,  or  guilt  in  general,  as  others; 
or  divine  justice,  as  1  am  the  more  apt  to  think, 
the  interpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  relating 
to  Prayers,  which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind. 
One  would  think,  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it 
was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  someau- 
thor  who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of 
writing;  but  as  dissertations  of  tiiis  nature  are 
more  curious  than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  reader 
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the  fable  without  any  further  inquiry  after  the 
author. 

^  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter;  when  for  his 
entertainment  he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was 
placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there  is- 
sued through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished 
the  philosopher.  Upon  his  asking  what  they 
meant,  Jupiter  told  him  they  were  the  prayers 
that  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Me- 
nippus, amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which 
were  so  great  that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of 
Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the  words, 
riches,  honour,  and  long  life,  repeated  in  several 
different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first 
hubbub  of  sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door  beine 
left  open,  the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and 
distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one, 
it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  in- 
crease the  wisdom  and  the  beard  of  nis  humble 
supplicant  Menippus  knew  it  by  the  voice  to 
be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Licander  the  philoso- 
pher. This  was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one 
who  had  just  laden  a  ship,  and  proniised  Jupiter, 
if  he  took  care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home  again 
full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering  of 
a  silver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing; 
and  bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively  than 
ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to  him  of  the 
crudty  of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  him 
to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart.*  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  a  very  honest  fellow:  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him:  I  will  not  be 
80  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear  his  prayers.  He 
was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volley  of  vows, 
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which  were  made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical 
prince  by  his  subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his 

firesence.    Menippus  was  surprised,  after  having 
istened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so  much  ar- 
dour and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers  from 
the  same  assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove  for 
suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him 
how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle?  Jupiter  was  so 
offended  at  these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he 
took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed  away  the 
last.  The  philosopher  seeing  a  great  cloud  mount- 
ing upwards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to  the 
trap-QOor,  inquired  of  Jupiter,  what  it  meant. 
This,  says  Jupiter,  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  heca- 
tomb that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of  an  ar- 
my, who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  let  him 
cut  off  a  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn 
up  in  array  against  him ;  what  does  the  impudent 
wretch  thinfi  I  see  in  him,  to  believe  that  1  will 
make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as 
himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth?  But 
hark,  says  Jupiter,  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard 
but  in  time  oi  danger;  it  is  a  rogue  that  is  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Ionian  sea;  I  saved  him  on  a  plank 
but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his 
manners;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat, and 
yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I 
will  keep  him  from  sinking — But  yonder,  says 
he,  is  a  special  youth  for  you:  he  desires  me  to 
take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from 
him,  out  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The  old  fel- 
low shall  live  till  he  makes  his  heart  ache,  I  can 
tell  him  that  for  his  pains.    This  was  followed  up 
by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter 
4hat  she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming  in 
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the  sight  of  her  emperor.  As  the  philosopher 
was  reflecting  on  this  extraordinary  petition, 
there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gale  of  zephyrs, 
but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs: 
they  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  incense,  and 
were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
wounds  and  torments,  fire  and  arrows,  cruelty, 
despair,  and  death.  Menippus  fancied  that  such 
lamentable  cries  arose  from  some  general  execu- 
tion, or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture; 
but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him 
from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day 
received  complaints  of  the  same  nature  from  that 
whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers. 
I  am  so  trifled  with,  says  he,  by  this  generation 
of  both  sexes,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please 
then,  whether  I  grant  or  refuse  their  petitions, 
that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for  tne  future 
to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and  blow  them 
at  random  upon  the  earth.  The  last  petition  I 
heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man  of  near  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  begging  but  for  one  year  more  of 
life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented.  This  is 
the  rarest  old  fellow,  says  Jupiter.  He  has  made 
this  prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  years  toge- 
ther. When  he  was  but  fifty  years  old,  he  de- 
sired only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world ;  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the 
same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that 
he  might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson:  when 
all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  petition 
that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  build- 
ing. In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and 
never  wants  an  excuse:  I  will  hear  no  more  of 
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him.  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door 
m  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more 
audiences  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the 
moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  attention,  and 
is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  inculcated 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the 
finest  satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  sub- 
ject The  vanity  of  men's  wishes,  which  are 
the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  many 
of  those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  suiSiciently  exposed  by  it 
Among  other  reasons  for  set  forms  of  prayers,  I 
have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by 
this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men^s 
desires  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not 
break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  so 
great  and  solemn  an  occasion. 

ADDISON.  I. 
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Per  ambages  et  ministeria  deorum^ 
Praecipitandus  eat  iiber  spiritus. 

By  fable's  aid  ungovern'd  fancy  soars, 
And  claims  the  ministry-  of  heav'nly  powers. 

Tilt  transformation  of  Fldello  into  a  looking-glass. 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WAS  lately  at  a  tea-table,  where  some  younj 
ladies  entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of 
a  coquette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been 
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discovered  practising  before  her  glass.  To  turn 
the  discourse,  which,  from  being  witty  grew  to 
be  malicious,  the  matron  of  the  family  took  oc- 
casion from  the  subject  to  wish  that  there  were 
to  be  found  amongst  men  such  faithful  monitors 
to  dress  the  mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the 
body.  She  added,  that  if  a  sincere  friend  were 
miraculously  changed  into  a  looking-glass,  she 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  its  advice  very  of- 
ten. This  whimsical  thought  worked  so  much 
upon  my  fancy  the  whole  evening,  that  it  pro- 
duced a  very  odd  dream. 

'  Methought,  that  as  1  stood  before  my  glass, 
the  image  of  a  youth,  of  an  open  and  ingenuous 
aspect,  appeared  in  it;  who  with  a  small  shrill 
voice  spoke  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  looking-glass  you  see,  was  heretofore 
a  man,  even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had 
two  brothers,  whose  deformity  in  shape  was 
made  up  by  the  clearness  of  their  understandings. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  (as  it  generally 
happens)  they  had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour 
suitable  to  their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest, 
whose  belly  sunk  in  monstrously,  was  a  great 
coward;  and  though  his  splenetic  contracted  tem- 
per made  him  take  fire  immediately,  he  made 
objects  that  beset  him  appear  greater  than  they 
were.  The  second,  whose  breast  swelled  into  a 
bold  relievo,  on  the  contrary,  took  great  plea- 
sure in  lessening  every  thing,  and  was  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses 
pleased  company  once  or  twice,  but  disgusted 
when  often  seen,  for  which  reason  the  young 
gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study  mathe- 
matics at  the  university. 

Vol.  VIII.— 8 
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"  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gentleman. 
I  was  the  confidant  and  darlinc  of  all  the  fair;  and 
if  the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  oT  me,  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatter  them. 
No  ball,  no  assembly,  was  attended  till  I  bad 
been  consulted.  Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before 
me,  Celia.  showed  me  her  teeth.  Panthea  heaved 
her  bosom,  Cleora  brandished  her  diamond;  I 
have  seen  Cleora's  foot,  and  tied  artificially  the 
garters  of  Rhodope. 

"  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  doat 
upon  themselves  can  have  no  violent  afieetion 
for  another;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that 
the  women's  passion  for  me  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  love  they  bore  to  themselves.  This  was 
verified  in  my  amour  with  Narcissa,  who  was  so 
constant  to  me,^  that  it  was  pleasantly  said,  had 
I  been  little  enough  she  would  have  hung  me  at 
her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous  rival  I  had  was 
a  gay  empty  fellow,  who,  by  the  strength  of  a 
long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined  to  his 
natural  endowments,  had  formed  himself  into  a 
perfect  resemblance  with  her.  I  had  been  dis- 
carded, had  she  not  observed  that  he  frequently 
asked  my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  con- 
sequence; this  made  me  still  more  considerable 
in  ner  eye. 

"  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  la- 
dies, such  was  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  that 
I  was  never  envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lov- 
er of  Narcissa  one  day  thought  he  had  caught 
her  in  an  amorous  conversation;  for  though  he 
was  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing, 
he  imagined  strange  things  from  her  airs  and 
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gestures.  Sometimes  with  a  serene  look  she 
stepped  back  in  a  listening  posture,  and  bright- 
enea  into  an  innocent  smfle.  Quickly  after  she 
swelled  into  an  air  of  majesty  and  disdain,  then 
kept  her  eyes  half  shut  after  a  languishing  man- 
ner, then  covered  her  blushes  with  her  hand, 
breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  down. 
In  rushed  the  furious  lover;  but  how  great  was 
his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the  innocent 
Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  betwixt 
two  windows. 

<*  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Narcissa  her  happiness. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  small- 
pox, upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight, 
it  being  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  lier 
distemper,  and  that  I  should  infallibly  catch  it 
at  the  nrst  look.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to 
leave  her  bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and 
found  me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
She  ran  with  transport  to  her  darling,  and  with- 
out mixture  of  fear  lest  I  should  dislike  her. 
But,  oh  me!  what  was  her  fury  when  she  heard  me 
say,  I  was  afraid  and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a 
spectacle.  She  stepped  back,  swollen  with  rage, 
to  see  if  I  had  the  insolence  to  repeat  it.  I  did, 
with  this  addition,  that  her  ill-timed  passion  had 
increased  her  ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed,  dis- 
tracted, she  snatched  a  bodkin,  and  with  all  her 
force,  stabbed  me  to  the  heart.  Dying,  I  pre- 
served my  sincerity,  and  expressed  tlie  truth, 
though  in  broken  words;  and  by  reproachful 
grimaces  to  the  last,  I  mimicked  the  deformity 
of  my  murderess. 
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'  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained 
of  the  Destinies,  that  my  body  should  be  made 
incorruptible,  and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind 
had  possessed.  I  immediately  lost  the  fieure  of 
a  man,  and  became  smooth,  polished,  and  bright, 
and  to  this  day  am  the  first  favourite  of  the 
ladies. ' 

STEELE.  T. 
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Nescio  qud  prseter  soKtum  dulcedine  ladu 

ViRG.  Geobg. 
/• 

Unusual  sweetness  purer  joys  inspires. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent 
me,  1  chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  1 
received  about  two  years  ago  from  an  ingenious 
friend  who  was  then  in  Denmark. 

*DEAR  SIR,  Copenhagen^  May  1, 1710. 

*  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  field  sand  woods;  now  is  the  season 
of  solitude,  and  of  moving  complaints  upon  trivial 
sufierings;  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to  flow, 
and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this 
distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  with- 
out my  discontents  at  present.  You,  perhaps, 
may  laugh  at  me  for  a  most  romantic  wretch, 
when  I  have  disclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my 
uneasiness,  and  yet  I  can  not  help  thinking  my 
unhappiness  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region 
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s  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  The  seasons 
e  all  of  tnem  unpleasant,  and  the  country 
estitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard 
sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze 
r,  neither  have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight 
wery  meadow  these  two  years.  Every 
lere  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tur- 
ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little, 
11  not  think  tne  grounds  of  my  complaint 
least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of 
thought;  that  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields 
vers,  of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be 
m  implanted  in  our  natures  the  most  early 
even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a  being. 

*  I  am,  sir,  ©cc. 

i  I  transport  myself  with  a  wish  from  one 
r  to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my 
in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italy,  my  summer 
land,  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all 
jasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the 
for  beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears 
le  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
5  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the 

youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  The  En- 
immer  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other 
r  in  Europe,  on  no  other  account  but  be- 
t  has  a  greater  mixture  of  spring  in  it. 
Idness  of  our  climate;  with  those  frequent 
nfients  of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among 
p  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  our  fields, 

the  hottest  months  of  the  year  with  a 
irerdure. 

le  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature 
to  recover  herself^  the  same  animal  plea- 
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nu^e  which  makes  the  birds  sing,  and  the  whole 
brute  creaton  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the 
heart  of  man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who 
have  observed  so  well  as  Milton  those  secret 
overflowings  of  gladness  which  diffuse  them- 
selves 'through  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon 
surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature:  he  has 
touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  and  describes  it  verv  beautifully  under  the 
name  of  '  vernal  delight,'  in  that  passage  where 
he  represents  the  devil  himself  as  almost  sensi 
ble  oi  it. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Appear'd  with  g^y  enamel'd  colours  mix*d: 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress*d  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening"  clouds,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  shower*d  the  earth,  so  lovely  seem'd 
That  landscape:  and  of  pure  now  purer  air  , 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair,  &c. 

Many  authors  have  wTJtten  on  the  vanity  of 
the  creature,  and  represented  .the  barrenness  of 
every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of 
producing  any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As 
discourses  of  this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the 
sensual  and  voluptuous,  those  speculations  which 
show  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  lay  forth  those 
innocent  entertainments  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  several  objects  that  encompass 
us,  are  no  less  beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  me- 
lancholy tempers.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
endeavoured  to  recommend  a  cheerfulness  of 
mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which 
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I  would  still  inculcate,  not  only  from  the  con- 
sideration of  ourselves,  and  of  that  Being  on 
whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the  general  survey 
of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at  pre- 
sent, but  from  reflections  on  the  particular  season 
in  which  this  paper  is  written.  The  creation  is 
a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man; 
every  thing  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him. 
Providence  has  imprinted  so  many  smues  on  na- 
ture, that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not 
sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take 
a  survey  of  them  without  several  secret  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  has,  in  several 
of  his  divine  poems,  celebrated  those  beautiful 
and  agreeable  scenes  which  make  the  heart  glad, 
and  produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight  which  I 
have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  state  of  the 
creation,  and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
imagination  but  to  the  understanding.  It  does 
not  rest  in  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  melo- 
dy of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods, 
or  in  the  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows,  but 
considers  the  several  ends  of  Providence  which 
are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  raises  such  a  ra- 
tional admiration  in  the  soul  as  is  little  inferior 
to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up 
this  kind  of  worship  to  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture, and  to  indulge  these  more  refined  medita- 
tions of  heart,  which  are  doubtless  highly  accept- 
able in  his  sight;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  tnis 
short  essay,  on  that  pleasure  which  the  mind 
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J  naturally  conceives  from  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  by  the  recommending  of  a  practice  for 
which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  mo- 
ralize this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to 
improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it, 
into  a  Christian  virtue.  When  we  find  oursehes 
inspired  with  this  pleasing  instinct,  this  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency  arising  from  the 
beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  consider  to  whom 
we  stand  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of 
sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand, 
and  fills  the  world  with  good.     The  apostle  in- 
structs us  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  tem- 
per of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious 
exercise  as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by 
that  precept  which  advises  those  who  are  sad  to 
pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms. 
The  cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us 
from  the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admira- 
ble preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone 
a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
that  is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness:  a  grateful 
reflectior  on  the  Supreifte  Cause  who  produces 
it,  sanct   les  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  pro- 
per valuL.     Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind 
consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordi- 
nary walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice, 
and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams  of  joy, 
which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul 
on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpe- 
tual state  of  bliss  and  happiness. 

ADDISON.  L 
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Ben£  coUigitur  Tiaec  pueris  et  muUerculia  et  servia  et  servorum 
similimis  liberis  ease  grata:  gravi  vero  hominif  et  ea  qiise 
fiuntjttdido  certo  ponderanti,  probari  posse  nuHo  moao. 

TuiL. 

It  19  rightly  inferred  that  these  things  are  pleasing  to  chil- 
dren, women  and  slaves,  and  even  to  such  freemen  as 
greatly  resemble  slaves,  but  can  by  no  means  be  approv- 
ed by  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  and  who  forms  a 
right  judgment  of  things. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  little  and  frivo- 
lous things  which  give  men  accesses  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  power  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
common  and  indifferent  accidents  of  life,  out  also 
in  matters  of  greater  importance.  You  see  in 
elections  for  members  to  sit  in  parliament,  how 
far  saluting  rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with 
clowns,  and  being  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest 
part  of  mankind  in  that  wherein  they  themselves 
are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will  carry  a  candi- 
date. A  capacity  for  prostituting  a  man's  self 
in  his  behaviour,  and  aescending  to  the  present 
humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  in- 
gredient as  any  other  for  making  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world;  and  if  a  man  has  nothing 
else,  or  better,  to  think  of,  he  could  not  make 
his  way  to  wealth  and  distinction  by  properer 
methods,  than  studying  the  particular  bent  of  in- 
clination of  the  people  with  whom  he  converses, 
and  working  from  tne  observation  of  such  their 
bias  in  all  matters  wherein  he  has  any  intercourse 
with  them:  for  his  ease  and  comfort  he  may  assure 
himself,  he  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of  any 
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great  talent  or  virtue  to  please  even  those  who 
are  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifications.  Pride 
in  some  particular  dis^ise  or  other,  often  a  se- 
cret to  the  proud  man  himself,  is  the  most  ordi- 
nary spring  of  action  among  men.  You  need 
no  more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values  him- 
self for;  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality, 
but  be  sure  to  be  failing  m  it  yourself  in  compa- 
rison of  the  man  whom  you  court  1  have  heard, 
or  read,  of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  serv- 
ed a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  despatches  in 
it  with  his  own  hand.  The  king  showed  his  se- 
cretary a  letter  he  had  written  to  a  foreign  prince, 
and  under  the  colour  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a 
trap  for  his  applause.  The  honest  man  read  it  as 
a  faithful  counsellor,  and  not  only  excepted 
against  his  tying  himself  down  too  much  by  some 
expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in  others. 
You  may  guess  the  despatches  that  evening  did 
not  take  much  longer  time.  Mr.  Secretary,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  own  house,  sent  for  his 
eldest  son,  and  communicated  to  him,  that  the 
family  must  retire  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; for,  said  he,  the  king  knows  I  understand 
Latin  better  than  he  does. 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world, 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make  their 
fortunes,  but  a  regard  must  be  carefully  had  to 
the  person  with  whom  you  have  to  do:  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great  man  of  common 
sense  must  look  with  secret  indignation,  or  bri- 
dled laughter,  on  all  the  slaves  who  stand  around 
him  with  ready  faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all 
he  says  in  the  gross.     It  is  good  comedy  enough 
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to  observe  a  superior  talking  half  sentences,  and 
playing  an  humble  admirers  countenance  from 
one  thing  to  another,  with  such  perplexity,  that 
he  knows  not  what  to  sneer  in  approbation  of. 
But  this  kind  of  complaisance  is  peculiarly  the 
manner  of  courts;  in  all  other  pkces  you  must 
constantly  go  farther  in  compliance  with  the 
persons  you  have  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  con- 
formity of  looks  and  gestures.     If  you  are  in  a 
country  life,  and  would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  rustic  cheerfulness, 
will  go  a  great  way,  provided  you  are  able  to 
drink,  and  drink  any  thing.     But  I  was  just  now 
going  to  draw  the  manner  of  behaviour  I  would 
advise  people  to  practise  under  some  maxim,  and 
intimated  that  every  one  almost  was  governed 
by  his  pride.  There  was  an  old  fellow  about  for- 
ty years  ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though  a  man 
of  business,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him;  but 
he  frequented  a  particular  little  coffee-house, 
where  ne  triumphed  over  every  body  at  trick- 
track and  backgammon.     The  wav  to  pass  his 
office  well,  was  first  to  be  insulted  by  him  atone 
of  those  games  in  his  leisure  hours;  for  his  vani- 
ty was  to  show,  that  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  . 
well  as  business.  Next  to  this  sort  of  insinuation, 
which  is  called  in  all  places,  from  its  taking  its 
birth  in  the  households  of  princes,  making  one's 
court,  the  most  prevailing  way  is,  by  what  better 
bred  people  call  a  present,  tlie  vulgar  a  bribe.    1 
humbly  conceive  that  such  a  thing  is  conveyed 
with  more  gallantry  in  a  billet-doux  that  should 
be  understood  at  the  bank,  than  in  gross  money: 
but  as  to  stubborn  people,  who  are  so  surly  as  to 
accept  of  neither  note  nor  cash,  having  formerly 
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dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only  say,  that  one 
part  of  matter  asks  one  thine,  and  another  ano- 
ther, to  make  it  fluent;  but  there  is  nothing  but 
may  be  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean:  thus  the  vir- 
tue which  is  too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  shall 
melt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid.  Tne  island 
of  Barbadoes  (a  shrewd  people)  manage  all  their 
appeals  to  Great  Britain  oy  a  skilful  distribution 
of  citron  water*  among  the  whisperers  about  men 
in  power.  Generous  wines  do  every  day  prevail, 
ana  that  in  great  points,  where  ten  thousand  times 
their  value  would  have  been  rejected  with  indig- 
nation. 

But  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry 
ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  manage- 
ment of  people's  passions  and  afiections,  in  such 
a  manner  as  it  shaSl  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the 
best  man  is  by  one  method  or  other  corruptible; 
let  us  look  out  for  some  expedient  to  turn  those 

E sessions  and  affections  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
onour.  When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  po- 
sition, that  parting  with  his  integrity,  in  the  mi- 
nutest circumstance,  is  losing  so  much  of  his  very 
self,  self-love  will  become  a  virtue.  By  this 
means  good  and  evil  will  be  the  only  objects  of 
dislike  and  approbation;  and  he  that  injures  any 
man,  has  eflfectuallv  wounded  the  man  of  this 
turn  as  much  as  if  tne  harm  had  been  to  himself. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  to  arrive  at 
an  impartiality,  and  a  man  who  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  truth  and  right  reason,  may  by  artifice 
be  led  into  error,  but  never  can  into  guilt 

STEELE.  T. 

*  At  that  time  known  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  water. 
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No.  395.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  8. 

Quod  nunc  ratio  esty  impetus  ante  fuit*        OriD. 

*Tls  reason  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 

*  Beware  of  the  ides  of  March,'  said  the  Ro- 
man augur  to  Julius  Caesar;  *  Beware  of  the  month 
of  May/  says  the  British  Spectator  to  his  fair 
countrywomen.  The  caution  of  the  first  was  un- 
happily neglected,  and  Caesar's  confidence  cost 
him  his  life.  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my 
pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  aa- 
vice  I  gave  them,  (No  365,)  since  I  have  yet 
received  very  few  accounts  of  any  notorious  trips 
made  in  the  last  month. 

But,  though  1  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have 
seen  forty  weeks  well  over,  at  which  period  of 
time,  as  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told 
me,  he  has  more  business  as  a  justice  of  peace, 
among  the  dissolute  young  people  in  the  country, 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
near  a  fortnight  smce  from  a  lady;  who,  it  seems 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked 
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upon  the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all 
along  reckoned  by  the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  several  angry  letters  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  my  ad- 
vice has  been  of  very  signal  service  to  the  fair 
sex,  who,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  were  fore- 
warned, forearmed. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would 
have  given  me  a  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
should  have  published  that  paper;  for  that  his 
mistress,  who  had  promised  to  explain  herself  to 
him  about  the  beginning  of  May,  upon  reading 
that  discourse,  told  him,  that  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired 
Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him 
the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

A  nother  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  him- 
self Mat.  Meager,  complains,  that  whereas  he 
constantly  used  to  breakfast  with  his  mistress  upon 
chocolate,  going  to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of 
May,  he  found  his  usual  treat  very  much  chang- 
ed for  the  worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever 
since  upon  green  tea. 

As  1  began  this  critical  season  with  a  caveat 
to  the  ladies,  1  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratu- 
lation, and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of 
their  happy  deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the 
dangers  they  have  escaped,  and  look  back  with 
as  much  satisfaction  on  the  perils  that  threatened 
them,  as  their  great  grandmothers  did  formerly 
on  the  burning  ploughshares,  after  having  passed 
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through  the  ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the 
spring  are  now  abated.  The  nightingale  gives 
oyer  her  *  love-laboured  song/  as  jMilton  phrases 
it,  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  and  the  beds  of  flow- 
ers swept  away  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to 
their  romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they 
make  use  of  them  with  moderation,  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  the  sun  shall  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  too  much  confidence  and 
security.  The  Trojans  who  stood  upon  their 
guard  all  the  while  tne  Grecians  lay  before  their 
city,  when  they  fancied  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very  next  night 
burnt  in  their  beds.  I  must  also  observe,  that 
as,  in  some  climates,  there  is  a  perpetual  spring, 
so  in  some  female  constitutions  there  is  a  per- 
petual May;  these  are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians 
m  chastity,  whom  I  would  continue  in  a  con- 
stant diet.  I  can  not  think  these  wholly  out  of 
danger,  till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  sex 
at  least  five  years  through  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assured  me,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species  when 
she  has  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  than  to  car- 
ry off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five  and  twenty; 
and  that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  gain  theafiections  of  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  fortune  by 
running  away  with  her  grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the 
evergreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself 
to  those  who  would  willingly  listen  to  the  die- 
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tates  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me 
in  cold  blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  for- 
feited their  innocence,  they  must  now  consider 
themselves  under  that  melancholy  view  in  which 
Chamont  regards  his  sister,  in  those  beautiful 
lines. 

Long^  ^e  floun9hed. 

Grew  sweet  to  sense;  and  lovely  to  the  eyej 

Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came^ 

Cropt  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 

Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the 
timely  cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the 
rules  of  modesty;  will  now  flourish  like  a  rose  in 
June,  with  all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness 
about  her:  I  must,  however,  desire  these  last  to 
consider,  how  shameful  it  would  be  for  a  gene- 
ral, who  has  made  a  successful  campaign,  to  be 
surprised  in  his  winter-quarters;  it  would  be 
no  less  dishonourable  for  a  lady  to  lose  in  any 
other  month  in  the  year  what  she  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can 
supply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence, 
beauty  is  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible, 
good-breeding  degenerates  into  wantonness,  and 
wit  into  impudence.  It  is  observed,  that  all  the 
virtues  are  represented  by  both  painters  and 
statuaries  under  female  shapes,  but  if  any  one  of 
them  has  a  more  particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is 
modesty.  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to  guard 
them  against  the  opposite  vice,  as  they  may  be 
overpowered  by  temptations;  it  is  sufficient  for 
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me  to  have  warned  them  against  it,  as  they  may 
be  led  astray  by  instinct. 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention  at  all  tea-tables  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

BUDGELL.  X. 


Vol.  Vin.— 9 
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No.  396.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4. 

Sarbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  JBaralipton.* 

Having  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my 
hands  at  present,  I  shall  bee  the  reader's  leave  to 

E resent  him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about 
alf-a-year  ago  from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge, 
who  styles  himself  Peter  de  Quir.  I  have  kept  it 
by  me  some  months,  and  though  1  did  not  know 
at  first  what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it 
over  very  frequently,  I  have  at  last  discovered 
several  conceits  in  it:  I  would  not  therefore  have 
my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  not  take  them 
at  the  first  perusal. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

From  St,  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  Feb,  5,  1712. 


*SIR, 


*  The  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university  has 
been  an  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnian8;t 
and  we  can  not  help  resenting  the  late  invasion 
of  our  ancient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a 
little  pretender  to  clenching  in  a  neighbounnji; 
college,  who,  in  an  application  to  you  by  way 
of  letter,  a  while  ago  styled  himself'^Philobrune, 
(No.  286.)  Dear  sir,  as  you  are  by  character  a 
professed  well-wisher  to  speculation,  you  will 
excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion 
for  the  brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theo- 

•  A  barbarous  verse  invented  by  the  logicians, 
f  The  students  of  St  John's  College. 
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rist:  it  is  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account 
of  his  lapse  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of 
mortals  who  value  themselves  upon  an  uncom- 
mon mastery  in  the  more  humane  and  polite 
part  of  letters.  A  conquest  by  one  of^his  species 
of  females  gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  intellec- 
tuals of  the  captivated  person,  and  very  different 
from  that  way  of  thinkmg  which  a  triumph  from 
the  eyes  of  another,  more  emphatically  of  the 
fair  sex,  does  generally  occasion.  It  fills  the 
imagination  with  an  assemblage  of  such  ideas  and 
pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thing  but  shade^  such 
as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  portraitures  very 
near  overpower  the  light  of  the  understanding, 
almost  benight  the  faculties,  and  ^ve  thiat  melan- 
choly tincture  to  the  most  sanguine  complexion, 
which  this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be, 
in  a  brown  study,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
worse  consequences  in  case  of  a  repulse.  During 
this  twilight  of  intellects,  the  patient  is  extreme- 
ly apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty  passion  in  na- 
ture, to  offer  at  some  pert  sallies  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  flourish,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress, 
and  unfortunately  stumbles  upon  that  mongrel 
miscreated  (to  speak  in  Mil  tonic)  kind  of  wit,  vul- 
garly termed  the  pun.     It  would  not  be  much 

amiss  to  consult  Dr.  T W — — ,*  (who  is 

certainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whose  system 
of  divinity  andf  spiritual  mechanics  obtains  very 
much  among  the  better  part  of  our  under-gradu- 
ates)  whether  a  general  interitiarriage,  enjoined 
by  parliament,  between  this  sisterhood  of  the 
olive  beauties  and  the  fraternity  of  the  people 

•  Supposed  to  mean- Dr.  Thomas  Woolston. 
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called  Quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable 
expedient,  and  abate  that  overflow  of  light  which 
shines  within  them  so  powerfully,  that  it  daz- 
zles their  eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  thousand 
vagaries  of  error  and  enthusiasm.     These  reflec- 
tions may  impart  some  light  towards  a  discovery 
of  the  origin  of  punning  among  us,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  its  prevailing  so  long  in  this  famous 
body.     It  is  notorious,  from  the  instance  under 
consideration,  that  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to 
the  use  of  brown  jugs,  muddy  belch,  and  the 
fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  rendezvous 
with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Stain- 
coat-Hole:  for  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  predominates  least  about  the 
fire,  but  resides  behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  re- 
ceptacle above-mentioned.    Besides,  it  is  farther 
observable,  that  the  delicate  spirits  amon^  us, 
who  declare  against  these  nauseous  proceedings, 
sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess 
likewise  an  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the 
ancient  innocent  diversion  of  this  society.  After 
all,  sir,  though  it  may  appear  something  absurd, 
that  I  seem  to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an 
advocate  for  punning,  (you,  who  have  justified 
your  censures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation 
upon  that  subject,)  CSo.  61, J  yet,  I  am  confident, 
you  will  think  it  anundantly  atoned  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  this  humbler  exercise  may  be  as 
instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  innovating 
schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon 
honest  orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  us 

from  heresy  in  religion.     Had  Mr.  W -n's 

researches  been  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Ramus  or   Crackenthorp,  that  learned  news- 
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monger  might  have  acquiesced  in  what  the  holy 
oracles  pronounced  upon  the  deluge,  like  other 

Christians;  and  had  the  surprising  Mr.  L y* 

been  content  with  the  employment  of  refining 
upon  Shakspeare^s  points  and  quibbles  (for  which 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  superlative  genius,) 
and  now  and  then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty, 
instead  of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  bon  goat  in  the  pjit  would  never  have 
been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in  damnine  the  frip- 
pery of  state,  the  poverty  and  languor  of  thought, 
the  unnatural  wit,  and  inartificial  structure  of 
his  dramas.     I  .am,  sir, 

'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

^  PETER  DE  QUIR.* 
HENLEY. 
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■Dolor  ipse  disertum 


Feeerat Ovid. 

For  gnef  inspired  me  then  with  eloquence.   Drtdis. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions 
n  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so 
nuch  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  *  If 
hou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble,'  says  Epictetus, 
thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow  and  con- 
iole  with  him;  but  take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be 
lot  real. '    The  more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not 

*  John  Lacy  of  Cambridg^e,  who  was  an  author  and  play 
^9  held  in  estimation  by  Charles  II. 
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comply  so  far  as  even  to  show  such  an  outward 
appearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told  them  of 
any  calamity  that  had  befallen  even  liie  nearest 
of  their  acquaintance,  would  immediately  reply, 
What  is  that  to  me?  If  you  aggravated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affliction,  and  showed  how  one 
misfortune  was  followed  by  another,  the  answer 
was  still.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to 
me? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  compassion 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature, 
but  has  something  in  it  more  pleasing  and  agree- 
able than  what  we  can  meet  with  in  such  an  in- 
dolent happiness,  such  an  indifference  to  man- 
kind, as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  placed  their 
wisdom.  As  love  is  the  most  delightful  passion, 
pity  is  nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree 
of  sorrow:  in  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  an- 
guish, as  well  as  generous  sympathy  that  knits 
mankind  together  and  blends  them  m  the  same 
common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric 
or  poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up, 
if  possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  en- 
deavours to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none 
therefore  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who 
indite  their  own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural 
eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more 
moving  sentiments  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
finest  imagination.  Nature  on  this  occasion  dic- 
tates a  thousand  passionate  things  which  can  not 
be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or 
sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  th« 
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reader,  than  the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a  well- 
written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets 
the  person  actually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom 
fiction  places  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 
other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  an- 
cient or  modern  story  more  affecting  than  a  let- 
ter of  Anne  of  Boleyn,  wife  to  King  Henry 
VI 1 1,  and  mother  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is 
still  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library,  as  written  by 
her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her 
talk  in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  and 
character.  One  sees  in  it  the  expostulation  of  a 
slighted  lover,  theresentmentsof  an  injured  wo- 
man, and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen. 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  this  princess 
was  then  under  prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the 
King's  bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  publicly 
beheaded  upon  the  same  account;  though  this 
prosecution  was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as 
she  herself  intimates,  rather  from  the  king's  love 
to  Jane  Seymore,  than  from  any  actual  crime  in 
Anne  of  Boleyn. 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn' s  last  letter  to  King 

Henry, 

*siR,  Cotton  Library^  Otho^  C,  10. 

*  Your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprison- 
ment, are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to 
write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  igno- 
rant. Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by 
»u<;h  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient 
professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner  received  this  mes- 
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sage  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean- 
ing; and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed 
may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willing- 
ness and  duty  perform  your  command. 

'But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine,  that 
your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
thereof  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all 
true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne 
Boleyn,  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
Grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither 
did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  ex- 
altation or  received  Queensnip,  but  that  I  always 
looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find;  for 
the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer 
foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy,  the  least  al- 
teration I  knew  was  fit  and  suflBcient  to  draw  that 
fancy  to  some  other  object  You  have  chosen 
me,  from  a  low  estate,  to  be  your  Queen  and 
companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If 
then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  coun- 
sel of  mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  fa- 
vour from  me:  neither  let  that  stain,  that  un- 
worthy stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your 
good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most 
dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant-princess  your  daugh- 
ter. Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have  a  law 
ful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my 
accusers  and  judges;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open 
trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame:  then 
shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your 
suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy 
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and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt 
openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or 
you  may  determine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be 
freed  from  an  open  censure;  and  mine  offence  be- 
ing so  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at  liberty, 
both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am, 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have 
pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of 
my  suspicion  therein. 

JBut  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander 
must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  hap- 
piness: then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon 
your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies, 
the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call 
you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely  and 
cruel  usage  of  me  at  his  general  judgment  seat, 
where  both  you  and  my  self  must  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever 
the  world  may  thmk  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall 
be  openly  known,  and  sufficiently  cleared.      * 

^  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  mysell 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  dis- 
pleasure, and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent 
souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  under- 
stand) are  likewise  m  strait  imprisonment  for  my 
sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight, 
if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleas- 
ing in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request, 
and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any 
further;  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trini- 
ty to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and 
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to  direct  you  in  allyour  actions.     From  my  dole- 
ful prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May. 

*  Your  most  loyal 
*  And  ever  faithful  wife, 

*  ANNE  BOLETN. 
ADDISON.  L. 
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Insanirt  pares  carta  ratione  madoque,        Hor.  Sat* 


-You'd  be  a  fool 


With  art  and  wisdonii  and  be  mad  by  rule.     Cbkice. 

Cynthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction 
in  this  town,  who   have  been   lovers  these  ten 
months  last  past,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gal- 
lantry  sake   under  those   feigned   names;  Mr. 
Such-a-one  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  not  being  ca- 
pable of  raising  the   soul  out  of  the  ordinary 
tracks  and  passages  of  life,  up  to  that  elevation 
which  makes  the  life  of  the  enamoured  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world     But 
ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  such 
a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of  charming 
women,  Cvnthio  has  been  secretly  one  of  her 
adorers.     Laetitia  has  been  the  finest  woman  in 
town  these  three  months,  and  so  long  Cynthio 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in 
the  presence  of  Flavia.     Flavia  has  been  too 
blind  towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  a  heart 
of  her  own  to  observe  a  thousand  things  which 
would  have  discovered  this  change  of  mind  to 
any  one  less  engaged  than  she  was.     Cynthio 
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was  musing  yesterday  in  the  Piazza  in  Co  vent- 
Garden,  and  was  saying  to  himself  that  he  was  a 
very  ill  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  professing 
love  to  Flavia,  when  his  heart  was  entnralled  to 
another.  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  con- 
stant to  Flavia;  but  it  would  be  still  a  greater 
crime,  since  I  can  not  continue  to  love  her,  to 
profess  that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with  the 
coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  on  after  mar- 
riage, is  ruining  one's  self  with  one's  eyes  open; 
besides,  it  is  really  doing  her  an  injury.  This 
last  consideration,  forsooth,  of  injuring  her  in 
persisting,  made  him  resolve  to  break  ofi*  upon 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  making  ner 
angrj.  When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw 
Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  cofiee- 
house,  passing  by.  Robin,  you  must  know,  is 
the  best  man  in  town  for  carrying  a  billet;  the 
fellow  has  a  thin  body?  swift  step,  demure  looks, 
sufficient  sense,  and  knows  the  town.  This  man 
carried  Cynthio's  first  letter  to  Flavia,  and  by 
frequent  errands  ever  since,  is  well  known  to 
her.  The  fellow  covers  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  his  messages  with  the  most  exquisite 
low  humour  imaginable;  the  first  he  obliged  Fla- 
via to  take,  was  oy  complaining  to  her  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  if  she  did  not 
take  that  letter  which  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
harm  in,  but  rather  love,  his  family  must  go 
supperless  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay 
him  according  as  he  did  his  business.  Robin, 
therefore,  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make  use 
of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before  Flavians 
door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  Cynthio  who  passed  by,  he  should 
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at  first  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  importu- 
nity confess  it.  There  needed  not  much  seareh 
into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well  dressed 
hussy  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed  her. 
As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  po^d,  he 
drove  by  Flavia's  lodgings  in  a  hax^ney-coach, 
and  a  woman  in  it.  Robin  was  at  the  door  tilt 
ing  with  Flavia's  maid,  and  Cynthio  puUed  up 
the  glass  as  surprised,  and  hid  his  associate.  The 
report  of  this  circumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs, 
and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman 

*  favoured*  his  master;  yet,  if  it  was  he,  he  was 
sure  the  lady  was  but  his  cousin,  whom  he  had 
seen  ask  for  him;  adding,  that  he  believed  she 
was  a  poor  relation,  because  they  made  her  wait 
one  morning  till  he  was  awake.  Flavia  imme- 
diately writ  the  following  epistle,  whidi  Robin 
brought  to  Will's. 

^siR,  June4,xll2. 

^  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falsest  of  man- 
kind ;  my  maid,  as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  you. 

'  The  injured  Flavia.* 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked 
Robin  how  she  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the 
deJivery  of  it.  Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to 
him,  and  called  him  back  again,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  and  bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the 
world  go  out  of  her  sight;  but  the  maid  followed, 
and  bid  him  bring  an  answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows: 

*  MADAM,  June  4,  three  aflernoon,  1712. 

'  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  has  seen  me 
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very  often  is  very  certain;  but  I  desire  to  know, 
being  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means 
by  '^  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.'^  1  shall  stay  here 
all  the  evening. 

'  Your  amazed  Cynthio.' 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this,  Flavia 
answered: 

*  DEAR  CYNTHIO, 

*  I  have  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  anti- 
chamber  since  I  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered 
myself  from  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought 
to  forgive  me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  me 
immediately,  to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  you  and 
a  creature  of  the  town  went  by  m  a  hackney- 
coach  an  hour  aco.     I  am 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  PLAVIA. ' 

*  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio 
writ  upon  the  misapprehension  you  must  have 
been  under  when  you  writ,  for  want  of  hearing 
the  whole  circumstance. ' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant  and  Cynthio 
answered: 

Half  an  hour  six  minutes  after  three, 
*  MADAM,  June  4,  WiWs  Coffee-house, 

*  It  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodgings  with  a 

fentlewoman  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
nown;  she  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty 
sort  of  a  woman.  But  your  starting  manner  of 
writing,  and  owning  vou  have  not  done  me  the 
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honour  so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it 
something  very  unaccountahle,  and  alarms  one 
that  has  had  thoughts  of  passing  his  days  with 
you.  But  I  am  born  to  admire  you  with  all  your 
little  imperfections.  cynthic' 

Robin  ran  back,  and  brought  for  answer: 

*  Exact  sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee-house  six 
minutes  after  three,  June  4th;  one  that  has  had 
thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir, 
come  to  me  immediately,  or  1  shall  determine 
what  may  perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

^  FLAVIA.' 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  exces 
sive  angry  when  she  gave  him  the  letter;  and 
that  he  told  her,  for  she  asked,  that  Cy nthio  only 
looked  at  the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  writ  two 
or  three  words  on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he 
gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that  Cyn- 
thio  saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  accomplish 
being  irreconcileably  banished;  he  writ, 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  have  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  determine  upon 
what  will  not  be  very  pleasins  to 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

*  CYNTHIO.' 

This;  was  delivered,  and  an  answer  returned 
In  a  little  more  than  two  seconds. 
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*  SIR, 

'  Is  it  come  to  this?  You  never  loved  me;  and 
the  creature  you  were  with  is  the  properest  per- 
son for  your  associate.  I  despise  you,  and  hope 
I  shall  soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

'  The  credulous  Flavia.* 

Robin  ran  back  with 

*  MADAM, 

*  Your  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your 
point,  and  suspicion  when  you  fearto  lose  it,  make 
it  a  very  hard  part  to  behave  as  becomes 

*  Your  humble  slave, 

^CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  whipt  away,  and  returned  with^ 

*MR.   WELLFORD, 

*  Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relieve 
you  from  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain^ 
and  banish  you  from  my  sight  for  ever. 

*ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work; 
and  this  is  published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to 
avenge  the  injury  done  to  Flavia. 

STEELE.  T, 
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Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere!     Pers  . 

None,  none  descends  into  himself  to  find. 

The  secret  imperfections  of  his  mind.     Drtssit. 

Hypocrisy  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town 
IS  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city. 
The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more 
vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  .kind  of  hypo- 
crite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraia  of 
every  thine  that  has  the  show  of  religion  in  it, 
and  would T)e  thought  engaged  in  many  criminal 
gallantries  and  amours^  which  he  is  not  guilty 
of:  the  latter  assumes  a  face  of  sanctity;  and  co- 
vers a  multitude  of  vices  under  a  seeming  reli- 
ligious  deportment. 

jBut  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy  which 
differs  from  both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  paper;  I  mean  that  hy- 
pocrisy by  .wnich  a  man  does  not  only  deceive 
the  world,  but  very  often  impoces  on  himself; 
that  hypocrisy  which  conceals  his  own  heart 
from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more 
virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend 
to  his  vices,  or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  vir- 
tues. It  is  this  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit 
which  is  taken  notice  of  m  these  words,  '  Who 
can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults.' 

Iffthe  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the 
utmost  application  and  endeavours  of  moral  wri- 
ters to  recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how 
much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care 
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and  compassion,  who  are  walking  in  the  paths 
of  death,  while  they  fancy  themselves  engaged 
in  a  course  of  virtue!  I  shall  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  ol 
those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  the 
soul,  and  to  show  my  reader  those  methods  by 
which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial  know- 
ledge of  himself*  The  usual  means  prescribed 
for  this  purpose  are,  to  examine  ourselves  by  the 
rules  wnich  are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in 
sacred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the 
life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example, 
as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those 
who  receive  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two 
heads  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall 
but  just  mention  them,  since  they  have  been 
hancfled  by  many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  me- 
thods to  the  consideration  of  such  as  woqld  find 
out  their  secret  faults,  and  make  a  true  estimate 
of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what 
are  the  characters  which  they  bear  among  their 
enemies.  Our  friends  very  often  flatter  us  as 
much  as  our  own  hearts:  they  either  do  not  see 
our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften 
them  by  their  representations,  after  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a 
stricter  search  into  us;  discovers  every  flaw  and 
imperfection  in  our  tempers;  and  though  hi%ma- 
lice  may  set  them  in  too  strong  a  light,  it  has  ge- 
nerally some  ground  for  what  it  advances.  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in- 

VoL.  vni.— 10 
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flames  his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a 
just  attention  to  both  of  them,  so  far  as  they  may 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  one  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay 
on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from 
his  enemies;  and  among  the  good  fruits  of  enmi- 
ty, mentions  this  in  particular,  that,  by  the  re- 
proaches which  it  casts  upon  us;  we  see  the  worst 
side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several 
blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  conversa- 
tions, which  we  should  not  have  observed  with- 
out the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order,  likewise,  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  we  should  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and 
approbations  which  the  world  bestow  upon  us; 
whether  the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from 
laudable  and  worthy  motives;  and  how  far  we 
are  really  possessed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us 
applausb  among  those  with  whom  we  converse- 
Such  a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
consider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  o»  con- 
demn ourselves  oy  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive 
ourselves  in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we 
should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed 
virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature: 
and  such  we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good 
and  wise  as  ourselves.  We  should  alwaj^s  act 
with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection  in 
points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be 
deceived.     Intemperate  zeal,  bigotry,  and  perse- 
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cution,  for  any  party  or  opinion,  how  praise -wor- 
thy soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  mfinite  calamities  among 
[nankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in  their  own 
nature:  and  yet  how  many  persons  eminent  for 
oiety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  princi- 
ples of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under 
iie  colour  of  virtues?  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
>wn  I  never  yet  knew  any  party  so  just  and  rea- 
jonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its  height 
ind  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive  of 
Jiose  actions  which  proceed  from  natural  consti- 
tutions, favourite  passions,  particular  education, 
3r  whatever  promotes  our  worldly  interest  or  ad- 
irantage.  In  these,  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's 
[udgment  is  easily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias 
iiung  upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind, 
by  which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find 
admission,  without  being  observed  or  taken  no- 
tice qf.  A  wise  man  will  suspect  those  actions 
to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  rea- 
son, and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil 
in  every  resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature, 
when  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper, 
his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  wnen  it  favours  his 
pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us 
than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  ex- 
amine all  these  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we 
would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and" sub- 
stantial virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great 
day,  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  justice* 
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I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken 
of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the  word,  and  that 
of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  won- 
derful beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty.-ninth 
psalm.  The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy 
is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on  Godf's  omni- 
science and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated 
in  as  noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever 
met  with,  either  sacred  or  profane.  The  other 
kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives  him- 
self, is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the 
Psalmist  addresses  himself  to  the  great  Searcher 
of  hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition ;  <  Try  me, 
0  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart;  prove 
me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  !Look  well  if 
there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead 
me  in  the  way  everlasting.' 

ADDISON.  L. 
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Latet  anguis  in  herha.  Vir».  Eol. 

There's  a  snake  in  the  grass.        EveusH  Pbofskb. 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its 
interests  in  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of 
it  always  creates  offence;  and  the  very  purpwes 
of  wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which 
has  in  it  so  much  boldness  as  to  intimate^  that 
fear  and  reluctance  are  quite  extinguished  in  an 
object  which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It 
was  said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  age. 
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Sedley*  has  that  prevailing'  gentle  art, 
Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 
That  the  poor  vanquish'd  maid  dissolves  away. 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  com 
plaisance,  courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the 
modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.  Rusticity,  broad 
expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend  those 
of  education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odious 
to  all  who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  regard. 
It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully 
ordered  in  the  description  whicn  Antony  makes, 
in  the  dialogue  between  him  and  Dolabella,  of 
Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

Her  gaUey  down  the  silver  Cidnos  row*d; 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  gold; 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails: 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  coucli  were  plac'd. 

Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus  lay: 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  lan^ishingly  sweet. 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders*  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  could  take  them.     Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 

That  play'd  about  her  face;  but  if  she  smil'd, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad, 

That  men's  desiring*  eyes  were  never  weary'd, 

•  Sidney  or  Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  a  great  favourite  of 
Charles  II.  His  verses,  though  not  elegant,  are  thought 
soft  and  bewitching:  He  was  also  much  admired  for  Jiis 
personal  address. 
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But  hung  upon  the  object    To  soft  flutes 
The  silver  oars  kept  time;  and,  while  they  play*d. 
The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight. 
And  both  to  Siought 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the 
objects  presented,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is 
luscious,  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than 
that  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  ofif  to  advantage. 
The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of 
modesty,  appears  in  the  following  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds;  ye  waters  gpently  flow; 
Shield  her,  ye  trees;  ye  flow'rs  around  her  grow; 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by. 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness 
or  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  the  pas- 
sion. Licentious  language  has  something  brutal 
in  it,  which  disgraces  humanity,  and  leaves  us  in 
the  condition  of  the  savages  in  the  field.  But  it 
may  be  asked  to  what  good  use  can  tend  a  dis- 
course of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is  to  alarm  chaste 
ears  against  such  as  have  what  is  above  called  the 
*  prevailing  gentle  art'  Masters  of  that  talent 
are  capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a 
dress,  and  something  so  distant  from  the  secret 
purpose  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the 
unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness  which 
grows  too  insensibly  to  be  resisted.  Much  care 
and  concern  for  the  lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid 
lest  she  should  be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which 
surrounds  her,  and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind 
looks,  and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  ak. 
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or  an  ohy  at  some  little  hazard  in  moving  or  mak- 
ing a  step,  than  in  any  direct  profession  of  love, 
are  the  methods  of  skilful  admirers.  They  are 
honest  arts  when  their  purpose  is  such,  but  in- 
Tamous  when  misapplied.  It  is  certain  that  ma- 
[ly  a  young  woman  m  this  town  has  had  her  heart 
irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who  have  not  made 
Dne  advance  which  ties  their  admirers,  though 
the  females  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  I 
have  often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female 
readers,  given  them  warning  against  agreeable 
company  of  the  other  sex,  except  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  characters.  Women  may 
disguise  it  if  they  think  fit,  and  the  more  to  do 
it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it;  but  I 
say  it  IS  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  approbation  of  men,  without  some  degree, 
af  love:  for  this  reason  he  is  dangerous  to  be  en- 
tertained as  a  friend  or  visitant  who  is  capable  of. 
gaining  any  eminent  esteem  or  observation, 
though  it  be  never  so  remote  from  pretensions  as 
\  lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhorrence 
3f  any  treacherous  design,  he  may  easily  improve 
approbation  into  kindness,  and  kindness  into  pas- 
Jion.  There  may  possibly  be  no  manner  of  love 
between  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaint- 
mce;  no,  it  is  all  friendship;  and  yet  they  may 
be  as  fond  as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pas- 
toral, but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  1  warrant  you,  than  Py* 
lades  and  Orestes. 

When  Lucy  decks  with  flow'rs  her  swellhijg^  brettst, 
A.nd  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind, 
tJor  sheep  nor  pasture  worth  my  care  I  find. 


M 
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Once  Delia  slept  on  easy  moss  reclln'd, 
Htr  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  nide  the  wind; 
I  smoothed  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss. 

Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it  between  man 
and  woman.  It  is  the  permission  of  such  inter- 
course that  makes  a  youne  woman  come  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband  after  the  disappointment  of 
four  or  five  passions  which  she  has  successively 
had  for  different  men,  before  she  is  prudentially 
given  to  him  for  whom  she  has  neitner  love  nor 
friendship.  For  what  should  a  poor  creature  do 
that  has  K)st  all  her  friends?  There's  Marinet  the 
agreeable,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  friend- 
ship for  Lord  Welford,  which  had  like  to  break 
her  heart;  then  she  had  so  great  a  friendship  for 
Colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could  not  endure  any 
woman  else  should  do  any  thin^  but  rail  at  him. 
Many  and  fatal  have  been  disasters  between 
friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and  these  resent- 
ments are  more  keen  than  ever  those  of  other 
'men  can  possibly  be;  but  in  this  it  happens  un- 
fortunately, that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the  friends 
of  different  sexes  very  often  find  fatal  effects 
from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as  much 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  1  can,  I  shun  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; and.  must  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tol- 
erable good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opmion  of 
Platonic  love;  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  my  fair  readers  a  caution  against 
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it,  having  to  my  great  concern,  observed  the 
waist  of  a  Platonist  lately  swell  to  a  roundness 
which  is  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy. 

STEELE.  T, 
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In  auKtre  hcee  omnia  inaunt  vitia:  injurus^ 

SuapicioneSf  inimicituSf  ivdiuixB^ 

BeUuitiipax  rufaum,  Ter*  EuK. 

It  IS  the  capricious  state  of  love  to  be  attended  with  reproach- 
es, suspicions,  enmities,  truces,  quarrelling,  reconcilement. 

I  SHALL  publish,  for  the  entertainment  of  this 
day,  an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  just 
received  from  one  of  my  female  correspondents. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  you  are 
not  displeased  your  paper  should  sometimes  con- 
vey the  complaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  each 
other,  I  am  m  hopes  you  will  favour  me  who 
gives  you  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  happy  influence  your  labolirs  have  had  over 
the  most  incorrigible  part  of  the  most  incorrigi- 
ble sex.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  that 
species  of  women  whom  you  have  often  charac- 
terized under  the  name  of  iilts;  and  that  I  send 
you  these  lines,  as  well  to  do  public  penance  for 
having  so  long  continued  in  a  Known  error,  as  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  party  offended.  I  the  rather 
choose  this  way,  because  it  in  some  measure  an- 
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swers  the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach 
between  us  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day 
after  1  had  discarded  him;  which  I  thought  fit  to 
send  you  a  copy  of,  that  you  might  the  better 
know  the  whole  case. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that,  before  I 
jilted  him,  there  had  oeen  the  greatest  intimacy 
between  us  for  a  year  and  ahalitogether;  during 
all  which  time  I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  indulg- 
ed his  flame.    I  leave  you  to  guess  after  this 
what  must  be  his  surprise,  when  upon  his  press- 
ing for  my  full  consent  one  day,  I  told  nim  1 
wondered  what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had 
ever  any  place  in  my  aflfections.     His  own  sex 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good  breeding.  His 
person  is  such  as  might,  wimout  vanity,  make 
nim  believe  himself  not  incapable  to  be  belov- 
ed.    Our  fortunes,  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice 
scale  of  interest,  are  not  exactly  equal,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting 
him;  and  I  had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  following  maxim:    *^  That  1  should 
always  believe  that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most 
violent  who  could  offer  me  the  largest  settle- 
ment"    I  have  since  changed  my  opinion,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  let  hinj^know  so  much  by 
several  letters:  but  the  barbarous  man  has  re- 
fused them  all;  so  that  I  have  no  way  left  of 
writing  to  him  but  by  your  assistance.     If  you 
can  bring  him  about  once  more,  I  promise  to 
send  you  all  gloves  and  favours,  and  shall  desire 
the  favour  of  Sir  Roger  and  yourself  to  stand  as 
god-fathers  to^my  first  boy.     1  am,  sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  most  humble  servant, 

*  AMORET.' 
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PHILANDER  TO  AMORET. 
*  MADAM, 

'  1  am  SO  surprised  at  the  question  you  were 
pleased  to  ask  me  jresterday,  that  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  to  it;  at  least  my  answer  would 
he  too  long  to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come 
from  a  person  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  indiffer- 
ent to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  opinion  of  one 
whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  1  have  often 
heard  you  say  are  extremely  just.  "A  gener- 
ous and  constant  passion,'^  says  your  favourite 
author,  "  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  there  is 
not  too  great  a  disparity  in  their  circumstances, 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  person 
beloved ;  and  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps 
never  be  found  in  another.'^ 

*  1  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Ante- 
Ror  is  at  present;  since,  whenever  my  fortune 
shall  exceed  his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate 
your  passion  would  increase  accordingly. 

*  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that 
time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have 
been  employed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  ad- 
vantage in  other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  however  harsh  it 
may  sound  in  a  lady's  ears,  that  though  your 
love  fit  should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could 
contrive  a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  they  are  already  apprised 
of  the  manner  with  which  you  have  treated  me, 
ycu  shall  never  more  see 

*  PHILANDER.' 
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,  AMORET  TO  PHILANDER, 

*SIR, 

*  Upon  reflection,  I  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that 
though  the  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary 
to  that  decorum  usually  observed  by  our  sex, 
yet  I  purposely  break  through  all  rules,  that  my 
repentance  may  in  some  measure  equal  my 
crime.  I  assure  you  that  in  my  present  hopeis 
of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon  Antenor's  estate 
with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here  yesterday  in 
a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I  refused  to 
see  him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes 
after  what  has  passed,  I  flatter  mjself,  that, 
amidst  all  their  confusion,  you  will  discover  such 
a  tenderness  in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but 
those  who  love.    I  shall  be  all  this  month  at  lady 

D 's  in  the  country;  but  the  woods,  the 

fieldSy  and  gardens,  without  Philander,  afibrdno 
pleasure  to  the  unhappy 

*  AMORET.* 

*I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to 
publish  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  death  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Glouces- 
tershire.' 

BUDGELL.  X. 
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qum 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  Spectator,  Hon. 

By  the  Spectator  given  to  himself. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  re- 
ceive from  difiterent  hands,  and  persons  of  diflfer- 
ent  circumstances  and  quality,  the  very  mention 
of  them,  without  reflections  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, would  raise  all  the  passions  which  can  be 
felt  by  human  minds.  As  instances  of  this,  I 
shall  give  you  two  or  three  letters,  the  writers  of 
which  can  have  no  recourse  to  any  legal  power 
for  redress,  and  seem  to  have  written  ratner  to 
vent  their  sorrow  than  to  receive  consolation. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality, 
and  suitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  doats 
on  me.  But  this  person  of  mine  is  the  object  of 
an  unjust  passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  in- 
timate with  my  husband.  This  friendship  gives 
him  very  easy  access,  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  entertaining  me  apart.  My  heart  is  in  the  ut- 
most anguish,  and  my  face  is  covered  over  with 
confusion,  when  I  impart  to  you  another  circum- 
stance, which  is,  that  my  mother,  the  most  mer- 
cenary of  all  women,  is  gained  by  this  false  friend 
of  my  husband  to  solicit  me  for  him.  I  am  fre- 
quently chid  by  the  poor  believing  man  my  hus- 
band for  showing  an  impatience  of  his  friend's 
company;  and  I  am  never  alone  with  my  mother, 
but  she  tells  me  stories  of  the  discretionary  part 
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of  the  world,  and  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  who 
are  guilty  of  as  much  as  she  advises  me  to.  She 
laughs  at  my  astonishment,  and  seems  to  hint  to 
me,  that  as  virtuous  as  she  has  always  appeared, 
I  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  husband.  It  is  pos-  ' 
sible  that  printing  this  letter  may  relieve  me  from 
the  unnatural  importunity  of  mv  mother,  and  the    i 

Eerfidious  courtsnip  of  my  husband's  friend.  I 
ave  an  unfeigned  love  oi  virtue,  and  am  resolv- 
ed to  preserve  my  innocence.  The  only  way  I 
can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  discovery  of  this  matter  is  to  fly  away  for 
ever;  which  I  must  do  to  avoid  my  husband's  fa- 
tal resentment  against  the  man  who  attempts  to 
abuse  him,  and  the  shame  of  exposing  a  parent  to 
infamy.  The  persons  concerned  will  know  these 
circumstances  relate  to  them :  and  though  the  re- 
gard to  virtue  is  dead  in  thenj,  I  have  some  hopes 
irom  their  fear  of  shame  uponVeading  this  in  your 
paper;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  you  nave 
any  compassion  for  injured  virtue. 

*  SYLVIA.' 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  bui 
am  fallen  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  M) 
a  gentleman  who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust 
relating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my 
concurrence  in  this  matter  necessary;  but  I  have 
so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy  rise  in  me,  when 
1  consider  his  future  happiness,  that  against  all 
reason,  equity,  and  common  justice,  I  am  ever 
playing  mean  tricks  to  suspend  the  nuptials.  I 
nave  no  manner  of  hopes  for  myself:  Emilia,  for 
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SO  I  will  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  the  most  strict 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of  all 
others  I  could  wish  my  friend;  but  envy  and 
jealousy,  though  placea  so  unjustly,  waste  my 
very  being,  and,  with  the  torment  and  sense  of  a 
demon,  I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  can  not  but  ap- 
prove. I  wish  it  were  the  beginning  of  repent- 
ance, that  I  sit  down,  and  describe  my  present 
disposition  with  so  hellish  an  aspect;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent  per- 
sons would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  tneir 
happiness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let  me  have  a 
paper  on  these  terrible  groundless  sufferings,  and 
do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  in 
some  degree  possessed  as  I  am. 

^CANIBALi' 
*MH.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I  have  no  other  means  but  this  to  express  my 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  against 
another.  My  circumstances  are  as  follow:  Ihave 
been  for  five  years  last  padt  courted  by  a  gentle- 
man of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  expect,  as 
the  market  for  women  goes.  You  must,  to  be 
sure,  have  observed  people  who  live  in  that  sort  of 
way,  as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match, 
and[  are  marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each 
other.  In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three  years 
loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very  careful  of 
his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  hear 
manner  to  lay  up  what  he  thought  was  wanting 
in  my  fortune,  to  make  up  what  he  might  expect 
in  another.  Within  these  few  months  I  have  ob- 
serve his  carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he  had 
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affected  a  certain  air  of  getting  me  alone,  and 
talking  with  a  mighty  profusion  of  passionate 
words,  how  I  am  not  to  oe  resisted  longer,  how 
irresistible  his  wishes  are,  and  the  like.  As  long 
as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not 
on  such  occasions  say  downright  to  him,  You 
know  you  may  make  me  your's  when  you  please. 
But  the  other  night  he  with  great  frankness  and 
impudence  explained  to  me,  that  he  thought  of 
me  only  as  a  mistress.  I  answered  this  declara- 
tion as  it  deserved;  upon  which  he  only  doubled 
the  terms  on  which  he  proposed  my  yielding. 
When  my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  be  told 
me  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  little  use  of  the 
unguarded  hours  we  had  been  together,  so  re- 
mote from  company,  as  indeed,  continued  he,  so 
we  are  at  present.  I  flew  from  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman's  house,  and  though  her 
husband  was  in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a 
couch,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Iviy  friend 
desired  her  husband  to  leave  the  room.  But, 
said  he,  there  is  something  so  extraordinary  in 
this,  that  I  will  partake  in  the  affliction;  and  be 
it  what  it  will,  sne  is  so  much  your  friend,  that 
she  knows  you  may  command  what  services  I  can 
do  her.  The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so 
like  a  brother,  that  1  told  him  my  whofe  afflic- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  injury  done  me  with  so 
much  indignation,  and  animated  me  against  the 
love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch  who 
would  have  betrayed  me,  with  so  much  reason 
and  humanity  to  my  weakness,  that  I  doubt  not 
of  my  perseverance.  His  wife  and  he  are  my 
comforters,  and  I  am  under  no  more  restraint  in 
their  company  than  if  I  were  alone;  and  I  doubt 
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not  but  in  a  small  time  contempt  and  hatred  will 
take  place  of  the  remains  of  affection  to  a  rascal. 

<  1  am,  sir, 
*  Your  affectionate  reader, 

^  DO  RIND  A.' 
<  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

.  *  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I 
knew  my  nephews  from  my  nieces;  and  now  we 
are  grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny 
me  the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with 
being  their  familiar,  another  will  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  I  am  an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little 
uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at 
all  due  to  an  uncle.  I  have  a  brother-in-law 
whose  son.  will  win  all  my  affection,  unless  you 
shall  think  this  worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  our 
future  reciprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be  worthy 
the  particularity  of  your  genius  to  lay  down  rules 
for  nis  conduct,  who  was  as  it  were  born  an  old 
man,  in  which  you  will  much  obligCj  sir, 
^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  CORNELIUS  NEPOS.' 
STEELE.  T. 


Voi.  VIIL— 11 
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Qui  mores  hominum  muUorum  vidii^-^ 

Hob.  Abs.  Poet. 

Who  many  towns  and  change  of  manners  saw. 

ROSCOKXOV. 

When  1  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several 
quarters  and  divisions,  1  look  upon  it  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  various  nations  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  respective  customs,  manners, 
and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not 
so  much  differ  from  one  another  as  the  court  and 
city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion. In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jameses, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  laws, 
and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a  distinct  peo- 
ple from  those  of  Cheapside;  who  are  likewise 
removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  the  one 
side  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by 
several  climates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon 
the  anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise 
upon  it  in  the  several  districts  and  parishes  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up  and 
down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  inge- 
nious countrvmen.  By  this  means  I  know  tne 
faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
bills  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coffee-house  has 
some  particular  statesman  belonging  to  it,  who 
is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives,  1  always 
take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
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know  hisjudffment  on  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  llie  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this 
intention  was  about  three  months  ago,  when  we 
had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's 
death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new 
fa6e  of  things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious  specu- 
lations in  our  British  coffee-houses,  1  was  very 
desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  emi- 
nent politicians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain  head 
as  possible,  1  first  of  all  called  in  at  St  James's^ 
where  I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz 
of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very  in- 
different towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you 
advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were 
so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists, 
who  sat  in  the  inner  room  within  the  steams  ol 
the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bour- 
bon provided  for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

1  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw 
a  board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  their  grand  monarque.  Those 
among  them  who  had  espoused  the  whig  interest, 
very  positively  affirmed  that  he  departed  this  life 
about  a  week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded 
without  any  further  delay  to  the  release  of  their 
friends  in  the  galleys,  and  to  their  own  re-es- 
tablishment: but  finding  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,^!  proceeded  on  my  intended 
progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's,  1  saw  an 
alerte  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a 
friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time 
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with  myself,  and  accosted  him  aifter  the  follow- 
ing manner. — *  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead 
at  last.  Sharp's  the  word.  Now  or  never,  boy. 
Up  to  the  waUs  of  Paris  directly.'  With  several 
otner  deep  reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics 
between  Charing-Crossand  Covent-Garden.  And, 
upon  my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  dis- 
course was  gone  oflf  from  the  death  of  the  French 
king,  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Cor- 
neilie,  and"  several  other  poets,  whom  they  re- 
gretted on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who  would 
nave  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies 
on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent 
a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a 
couple  of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smart- 
ly m  a  dispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy. .  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
retained  as  advocate  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
other  for  his  Imperial  Majesty.  They  were  both 
for  regulating  tne  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the 
statute-laws  of  England;  but  finding  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  1  passed  forward  to  PauPs 
Church-yard,  where  I  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  company  an 
account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  tne  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish- 
street,  where  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter, 
upon  hearing  the  news,  (after having  taken  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  some  time,)  *IV 
says  he,  *  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  mackarel  this  season;  for 
our  fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateerSt 
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as  It  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.  He  after- 
wards considered  how  the  death  ot  this  great  man 
would  affect  our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other 
remarks,  infused  a  general  joy  into  his  whole 
audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house  that 
stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  1 
met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with 
a  lace-man,  who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neigh- 
bouring conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Au- 
gustus Caesar  or  Nero?  The  controvery  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides,  and  as  each 
of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during 
the  course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  ap- 
prehension that  they  would  appeal  to  me,  and 
therefore  laid  down  my  pennv  at  the  bar,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  be- 
fore I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  ob- 
ject 1  met  in  the  coffee-room  was  a  person  who 
expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  ot  the  French 
king;  but  upon  his  explaining  himself,  1  found 
his  sorrow  aid  not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  mo- 
narch, but  for  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank 
about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it; 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of 
the  coffee-house,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers 
about  him,  called  several  to  witness  that  he  had 
declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that 
the  French  king  was  certainly  dead;  to  which  he 
added,  that  considering  the  fate  advices  we  had 
received  from  France,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these  to- 
gether, and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great 
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authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Gara- 
way's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several  letters 
from  France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the 
king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a 
hunting  the  very  morning  the  post  came  away; 
upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat, 
that  hung  upon  a  w^ooden  peg  by  him,  and  re- 
tired to  his  snop  with  great  confusion.  This  in- 
telligence put  a  stop  to  my  travels,  which  1  had 
prosecuted  with  so  much  satisfaction,  not  being 
a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions 
upon  so  great  an  event,  anfi  to  observe  how  na- 
turally upon  such  a  piece  of  news,  every  one  is 
apt  to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  particular 
interest  and  advantage. 

ADDISON.  L 
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-Non  omnia  possumua  omnes.        Yiro.  Ecl. 


With  different  talents  form*d,  we  vat-ibusly  eXcel. 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  cer- 
tain use  and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  set- 
tled course  and  sphere  of  action,  from  which,  if 
it  in  the  least  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer 
those  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  like 
manner  it  is  in  the  dispositions  of  society;  the 
civil  econoniy  is  formea  in  a  chain  as  well  as  the 
natural,  and  m  either  case  the  breach  but  of  one 
link,  puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  is,  I 
think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of  the  absurdity 
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and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  world  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  the  impertinent  affectation  or  ex- 
celling in  cnaracters  men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for 
w^hich  nature  never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which 
may  make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others; 
nature  never  fails  of  pointing  them  out;  and  while 
the  infant  continues  under  her  guardianship,  she 
brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers  herself 
for  a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the  journey:  if  he 
proceeds  in  that  course,  he  can  hardly  miscarry: 
nature  makes  good  her  engagements;  for  as  she 
never  promises  what  she  is  not  able  to  perform, 
so  she  never  fails  of  performing  what  she  pro- 
mises. But  the  misfortune  is,  men  despise  what 
they  may  be  masters  of,  and  affect  what  they  are 
not  fit  for;  they  reckon  themselves  already  pos- 
sessed of  what  their  genius  inclined  them  to,  and 
so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out 
of  their  reach:  thus  they  destroy  the  use  of  their 
natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as  covetous 
men  do  their  quiet  and  repose;  they  can  enjoy  no 
satisfaction  in  what  they  have,  because  of  the  ab- 
surd inclination  they  are  possessed  with  for  what 
they  have  not. 

Cleanthes  had  good  sense,  a  ereat  memory,  and 
a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest  application. 
In  a  wordj  there  was  no  profession  m  which 
Cleanthes  might  not  have  made  a  very  good 
figure;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  him;  he  takes  up 
an  unaccountable  fondness  for  the  character  of  a 
fine  gentleman:  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon 
this:  mstead  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequent- 
ing the  courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the  fathers, 
Cleanthes  reads  plays,  dances,  dresses,  and  spends 
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his  time  in  drawing-rooms;  instead  of  being  a 
good  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician,  Cleanthes  is 
a  downright  coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  that 
know  him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents  mis- 
applied. It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world  owes 
its  whole  race  of  coxcombs:  nature  in  her  whole 
drama  never  drew  such  a  part:  she  has  sometimes 
made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's 
own  making,  by  applying  his  talents  otherwise 
than  nature  designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  re- 
sentment for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and 
never  fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do 
so.  Opposing  her  tendency  m  the  application  of 
a  man's  parts,  has  the  same  success  as  declining 
from  her  course  in  the  production  of  vegetables 
by  the  assistance  of  art  and  a  hot-bed.  vVc  may 
possibly  extort  an  unwilling  plant,  or  an  untime- 
ly salaa;  but  how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  insi- 
pid! Just  as  insipid  as  the  poetry  of  Valerio. 
Valerio  had  an  universal  character,  was  genteel, 
had  learning,  thought  justly,  spoke  correctly;  it 
was  believed  there  was  nothing  in  which  Valerio 
did  not  excel;  and  it  was  so  far  true,  that  there 
was  but  one:  Valerio  had  no  genius  for  poetry, 
yet  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  verses, 
and  takes  great  pains  to  convince  the  town,  that 
Valerio  is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was 
taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  nature, 
and  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects 
might  we  expect?  Tully  would  not  stand  so  much 
alone  in  oratory,  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Csesar  in 
war.  To  build  upon  nature  is  laymg  the  founda- 
tion upon  a  rock;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into 
order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  tne  whole  work 
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is  half  done  as  soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero's  ge- 
nius inclined  him  to  oratory,  VirsiPs  to  follow 
the  train  of  the  muses;  they  piously  obeyed  the 
admonition,  and  were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  at- 
tended the  bar,  his  modest  and  ingenuous  virtue 
would  surely  have  made  but  a  very  indifferent 
figure;  and  Tully's  declamatory  inclination  would 
have  been  as  useless  in  poetry.  Nature,  if  left 
to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  best  course,  but  will 
do  nothing  by  compulsion  and  constraint;  and  if 
we  are  not  satisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always 
the  greatest  sufferers  b)r  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production,  she  al- 
ways disposes  seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  mo- 
ral or- intellectual  excellence,  ^s  they  are  to  the 
being  and  growth  of  plants;  and  I  know  not  by 
what  fate  and  folly  it  is,  that  men  are  taueht  not 
to  reckon  him  equally  absurd,  that  will  wTite 
verses  in  spite  of  nature,  with  that  gardener  that 
should  undertake  to  raise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  with- 
out the  help  of  their  respective  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does 
not  affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
but  the  fair  sex  must  have  suffered  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  this  nature,  at  least  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  ill  effect  of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  two  opposite  characters  of  Caeiia  and  Iras; 
Cselia  has  all  the  charms  of  person,  together  with 
an  abundant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  watits  wit, 
and  has  a  very  ill  voice;  Iras  is  u^ly  and  ungen- 
teel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense;  if  Cselia  would 
be  silent,  her  beholders  would  adore  her;  if  Iras 
would  talk,  her  hearers  would  admire  her;  but 
Cselia's  tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  gives 
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herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  Caelia  has  beau- 
ty and  Iras  wit;  each  neglects  her  own  excel- 
lence, and  is  ambitious  of  the  other's  character; 
Iras  would  be  thought  to  have  as  much  beauty 
as  Caelia,  and  Cselia  as  much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that 
men  not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  con- 
•  tract  a  bad  one:  they  not  only  are  unfit  for  what 
they  were  designed,  but  they  assign  themselves 
to  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  and  instead  of  making 
a  very  good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridicu- 
lous one  another.  If  Semanthe  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  her  natural  complexion,  she  might 
still  have  been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  olive 
beauty;  but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red:  and  is  now  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  the  lady  that  paints  so  well.  In 
a  word,  could  the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obe- 
dience of  that  famed  dictate,  ^  Follow  nature/ 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronounced  to  Cice- 
ro when  he  consulted  what  course  of  studies  he 
should  pursue,  we  should  see  almost  every  man 
as  eminent  in  his  proper  sphere  as  Tully  was  in 
his,  and  should  in  a  very  short  time  find  imper- 
tinence and  affectation  banished  from  among  the 
women,  and  coxcombs  and  false  characters  from 
among  the  men.  For  my  part,  I  could  never 
consioer  this  preposterous  repugnancy  to  nature 
any  otherwise,  than  not  only  as  the  greatest  folly, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  since  it 
is  a  direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Provi- 
dence, and  (as  Tully  expresses  itj  like  the  sin  of 
the  giants,  an  actual  rebellion  agamst  heaven. 
[Supposed  to  be  pope.'\  Z*. 

•  As  the  same  tta\i\  o^  \Y\ow«\i\.  t>\w^  ^\«v\^\  ^««\^?« 
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Ka\oy  atiS'oYTts  HcUiio»A  x8go/  A^'Xteev, 

HoM.  Iliad. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends; 
The  Paeans  lengthenM  till  the  sun  descends: 
The  Greeks  restor'd  the  grateful  notes  prolong": 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song.  Pope. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for 
this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest 
performer  in  dramatic  music  that  is  now  living, 
or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I 
need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  I  am  speaking 
of  Signior  Nicolini.  The  town  is  highly  obliged 
to  that  excellent  artist,  for  having  shown  us  the 
Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that 
generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an  opera 
of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  composer  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
words,  by  following  that  noble  example  which 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters 
in  that  art 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  appli- 
cation and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve 
our  church  music,  as  have  been  lately  bestowed 
on  that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one 
very  great  incitement  to  it:  they  are  sure  to  meet 
with  exellent  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonderful  variety  of  them.     There  is  no  passion 

works,  particularly  his  *  Essay  on  Man,'  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  and  a  few  other 
papers,  marked  Y,  viz.  Nos.  408 — 425  and  467. 
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that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the 
inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine 
songs  and  anthems. 

Tnere  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of 
speech;  and  itnappens  very  luckily  that  the  He- 
brew idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  » 
particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has 
received  innumerable  elegancies  and  improve- 
ments from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  which 
are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in 
holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our 
expressions,  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and 
convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
own  tongue.  There  is  something  so  pathetic  in 
this  kind  of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the  mind 
in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within  usl 
How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is 
composed  in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of 
speech,  whicti  are  natural  to  our  tongue^  when  it 
is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings! 
It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if 
the  gods  were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  cer- 
tainly speak  in  Plato's  style;  but  1  think  we  may 
sajr,  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse 
%vith  their  Creator,  they  can  not  do  it  in  so  proper 
a  style  as  in  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

ll  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  po- 
etry, that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writ- 
ings, and  examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  man- 
ners of  speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  En- 
glish language;  after  having  perused  the  book  of 
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Psalms,  let  him  read  a  literal  translation  of  Hor- 
ace or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these  two  last 
such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with 
such  a  comparative  poverty  of  imagination  as  will 
make  him  very  sensible  of  what  1  have  been  here 
advancing.      ' 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of 
words,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper 
for  the  airs  of  music,  I  can  not  but  wonder  tnat 
persons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  atten- 
tion and  encouragement  to  that  kind  of  music 
which  would  have  its  foundation  in  reason,  and 
which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as 
it  raises  our  delight.  The  passions  that  are  ex- 
cited by  ordinary  compositions  generally  flow 
from  such  silly  and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man 
is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  seriously;  but 
the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation, 
that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and 
anthems,  make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed 
from  such  causes  as  are  altogether  reasonable  and 

Eraiseworthy.     Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in 
and,  and  the  greater  our  satismction  is,  the 
greater  is  our  religion. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the  cho- 
sen people,  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of 
Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in 
high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  mo- 
narchs,  were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces 
of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  greatest  conaueror  in  this  holy  na- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  tne  old  Grecian  lyrics, 
did  not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine 
odes,  but  generally  set  them  to  music  himself; 
after  which  his  works,  though  they  were  conse- 
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crated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  en- 
tertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion,  of  bis  peo- 
ple. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
worship  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which' was 
nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury 
and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and 
religion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into 
tragedies;  in  which  however  the  chorus  so  far  re- 
membered its  first  oflSce,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thmg  that 
was  laudable  to  intercede  with  heaven  for  the 
innocent,  and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the 
criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  muses 
as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  waroling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne.  1  might  show,  from  innumer- 
able passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  made  use  of 
in  their  religious  worship,  but  that  their  most 
favourite  diversions  were  filled  with  songs  and 
hymns  to  their  respective  deities.  Had  we  fre- 
ouent  entertainments  of  this  nature  among  ns, 
tney  would  not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  pas- 
sions, give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and  cner- 
ish  those  divine  impulses  in  the  soul,  which 
every  one  feels  that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sen- 
sual and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints 
in  the  rnind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great 
conceptions.  It  strengthens  devotion,  and  ad- 
vances praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
dct  of  worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and 
permanent  impressions  in  the  mind  than  those 
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which  accompany  any  transient  fonrv  of  words 
which  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious worship. 

ADDISOK.  0. 


•<i-9©e-f>- 
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Usee  ahuUa  adokseenttam  ahmt,  senectutem  obkctani,  8ccun 
das  res  ornant,  adversia  golatium  ei  perfugium  prsEhentf 
dekdant  domi,  rum  impediunt  firis;  penu^UaU  nobiseumf 
per^grinaniur,  rustieantw,  Tuli. 

These  studies  improve  youth,  delif^ht  old  ag«,  are  the  or- 
nament of  prosperity,  andtefuge  of  adversity;  please  at 
borne,  are  no  incumbrance  abroad;  lodg«  with  us,  travel 
with  us,  and  retire  into  the  country  with  us. 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of 
the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  private  life.  The 
first  is  from  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  for  whom 
he  has  a  very  great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municates the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement; 
the  other  is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode 
written  by  my  Lapland  lover.  (See  No.  366.) 
This  correspondent  is  so  kind  as  to  translate  ano- 
ther of  Scheffer's  songs  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. 1  publish  them  together,  that  tne  young  and 
old  may  find  something  in  the  same  paper  which 
may  be  suited  to  their  respective  tastes  in  soli- 
tude; for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  description  of 
ardent  desires,  provided  they  are  honourable. 

^  DEAB  SIR, 

*  You  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter; 
by  which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life 
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from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoj  that 
mixed  state  which  wise  men  both  delight  m,  and 
are  qualified  for.  Methinks  most  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  moralists  have  run  too  much  into  ex- 
tremes, in  praising  entirely  either  solitude  or  pub- 
lic life;  in  the  former,  men  generally  grow  use- 
less by  too  much  rest,  and  in  the  latter  are  de- 
stroyed by  too  much  precipitation:  as  waters  ly- 
ing still,  putrefy  and  are  good  for  nothing;  and 
running  violently  on,  do  but  the  more  mischiei 
in  their  passage  to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up 
and  lost  the  sooner  themselves.  Those  who,  like 
you,  can  make  themselves  useful  to  all  states, 
should  be  like  gentle  streams,  that  not  only  glide 
through  lonely  vales  and  forests  amidst  the  flocks 
and  shepherds,  but  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course;  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service 
to  them.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  people  who 
seem  designed  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who 
have  more  to  hide  than  to  show:  as  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  those  of  whom  Seneca  says, 
Tarn  umbratiles  sunt,  ut  puient  in  lurbido 
esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.  Some  men,  like  pic- 
tures, are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light;  and 
I  believe  such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude, 
are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains, and  exalted  to  a  creat  height,  may  make  a 
much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder  noise;  but 
after  all  run  more  smoothly,  equally,  and  plen- 
tifully, in  their  own  natural  course  upon  the 
ground.  The  consideration  of  this  would  make 
me  very  well  contented  with  the  possession  only 
of  that  quiet  which  Cowley  calls  the  companion 
of  obscurity ;  but  whoever  has  the  muses  too  for 
his  companions,  can  never  be  idle  enough  to  be 
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uneasy.  Thus,  sir,  you  see  I  would  flatter  my- 
self into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of  living. 
Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  that  it  is  in  human 
life  as  in  a  game  at  tables,  one  may  wish  he  had 
the  highest  cast;  but  if  his  chance  be  otherwise, 
he  is  even  to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.     1  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obliged, 
^  And  most  humble  servant ' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  fine 
picture  of  artless  love,  which  nature  inspired  the 
Laplander  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed, 
we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  translator 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also  which 
Scheffer  has  given  us;  but  since  he  has  not,  a 
much  inferior  nand  has  ventured  to  send  you  this. 

*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  di- 
vert themselves  with  a  song  whilst  they  journey 
through  the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 
mistresses.  This  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  his 
rein-deer,  which  is  the  creature  that  in  that  coun- 
try supplies  the  want  of  horses.  The  circum- 
stances which  successively  present  themselves  to 
him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think,  na- 
turally interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  absence,  the 
gloominess  of  the  roads,  and  his  resolution  of  fre- 
quenting only  those,  since  those  only  can  carry 
him  to  the  object  of  his  desires;  the  dissatisfac- 
tion he  expresses  even  at  the  greatest  swiftness 
with  whicn  he  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  surprise 
at  an  unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress  as  sne  is 
bathmg,  seem  beautifully  described  in  the  origi- 
nal. 

Vol.  VIIL— 12 
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*  If  all  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are 
lost  in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  you  may  think 
fit  to  let  this  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter, 
when  want  of  leisure  or  indisposition  for  writing 
will  not  permit  our  being  entertained  by  your 
own  hand.  I  propose  such  a  time,  because  though 
it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  one  does 
one's  self,  yet  I  assure  you  I  would  not  have  any 
thing  of  mme  displace  a  single  line  of  yours.* 

Haste,  my  rein-deer!  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

Oar  amVous  journey  through  tliis  dreary  waste; 

Haste,  my  rein-deer!  still,  still  thou  art  too  slov. 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning*s  haste. 

Around  us  far  the  rushy  moors  are  spread: 
Soon  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  ra)"^ 

Darkling  and  tir'd  we  shall  the  marshes  tread, 
N.O  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

The  wat'ry  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  flow'iy  meadow's  pride  excel; 

Through  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores;  f 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  ^u*ewell. 

Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confin'd. 
My  breast  is  tortured  with  impatient  fires; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erpaid. 
And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shall  view  my  fair. 

Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid. 
Her  artless  charms,  her  bloom,  her  sprightly  air. 

But  lo!  with  graceful  motion  there  she  swims. 

Gently  removing  each  ambitious  wave; 
The  crowding  waves  transported  clasp  her  limbs; 

When,  when,  oh!  when  shall  I  such  freedoms  have! 
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In  vain,  ye  envious  streams,  so  fast  ye  flow. 

To  hide  her  from  a  lover's  ardent  gaze; 
From  every  touch  you  more  transparent  groyr^ 

And  all  reveal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  play. 
STEELE.  T. 

d-oSe-f) 
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jibest  facundia  gratia  dictis,  Ovid. 


Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want. 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  cha- 
racter of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they 
ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  general,  that  the  people  are 
naturally  modest.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  this 
our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those 
of  other  countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock- 
still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move 
a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world. 
We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our 
bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  debate.  Our 
words  flow  from  us  as  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice, 
motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand^ 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  oi 
Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death 
in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us- 
Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes 
and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about '  ^ 
I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once%^^' 
those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  untra  ? 
Englishman  can  not  relish  all  the  beautie?^^^*^^' 
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ian  pictures,  because  the  postures  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian 
in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that 
noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  picture  of  St  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  repre- 
sented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring 
out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audi- 
ence of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  can  not  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment 
to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he 
says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest 
argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the 
audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what 
is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected  him- 
self with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to 
others.  Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  natu- 
rally shake  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill 
them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  ana 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though 
he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  Hearing;  as  in  En- 
gland we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled  asleep 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  pietv,  who 
would  be  wanned  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

.    If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an 

otion  of  voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence 

^^n's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from 

.pj^g  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are 

wil  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with 
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a  becoming  fervour,  ond  with  the  most  agreeable 
graces  of  voice  and  gesture? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very 
much  impaired  his  health  by  this  laterum  con- 
tentio,  this  vehemence  of  action  with  which  he 
used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in 
rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he 
had  banished  from  Athens,  reading  over  the  ora- 
tion which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and 
seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear 
asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  by 
the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they  would 
have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually 
throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make 
at  the  British  bar,  holding  up  his  head,  with  the 
most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a 
long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle?  The 
trutn  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  gestures  of  an  English  speaker.  You 
see  some  of  them  running  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and 
others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  has  nothing  written  on  it;  you  may 
see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in 
his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different 
cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and 
sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he 
was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation,  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  young  man  and  used  to 
frequent  Westminster-Hall,  mere  was  a  counsel* 
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lor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about 
a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking: 
the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
word  without  it.     One  of  his  clients  who  was 
more  merry  than  wise,  stole  it  from  him  one  day 
in  the  midst  of  his  pleading;  but  he  had  better 
have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest 
I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very 
improper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory;  but  I 
believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that 
we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
our  nation,)  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only 
as  are  graceful  and  expressive. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Decet  affedus  animi  negue  se  nimium  erigere^  nee  subjacert 
serviiiter*  Tdll. 

We  should  keep  our  passions  from  being  exalted  above 
measure,  or  servilely  depressed. 

^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  HAVE  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of 
your  speculations,  as  well  in  regarctto  the  subject 
as  to  your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature 
r  always  thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  plea- 
siint  and  entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  best 
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employment  of  human  wit;  other  parts  of  philo- 
sophy may  perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  this  not 
only  answers  that  end,  but  makes  us  better  too. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates 
the  wisest  of  all  men  living,  because  he  judicious- 
ly made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object  of 
his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  niuch  ex- 
ceeds all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle  the  distance  of 
the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their  cir- 
cumvolutions. 

^  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise 
from  a  near  observation  of  human  nature,  is,  that 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which 
men  are  used  to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable; 
for  as  nothing  is  produced  without  a  cause,  so, 
by  observing  the  nature  and  course  of  the  pas- 
sions, we  shall  be  able  to  trace  every  action  from 
its  first  conception  to  its  death:  we  shall  no  more 
admire  at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline  or  Tiberi- 
us, when  we  know  the  one  was  actuated  by  a 
cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by  a  furious  ambition; 
for  the  actions  of  men  follow  their  passions  as 
naturally  as  light  does  heat,  or  as  anv  other  ef- 
fect flows  from  its  cause;  reason  must  be  employ- 
ed in  adjusting  the  passions,  but  they  must  never 
remain  the  prmciples  of  action. 

*  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  ap- 
parent in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly  they  can 
never  proceed  immediately  from  reason;  so  pure 
a  fountain  emits  no  such  troubled  waters;  they 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  passions,  which 
are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship,  they  only- 
can  move  it,  and  they  too  often  destroy  it:  if  fair 
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and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  harbour;  if  con- 
trary and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the  waves: 
in  the  same  manner  is  the  mind  assisted  or  en- 
dangered by  the  passions;  reason  must  then  take 
the  place  of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  securing 
her  charge,  if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself;  the 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  for  complying  with  them;  they  were 
designed  for  subjection,  and  if  a  man  suffers  them 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liber- 
ty of  his  own  soul. 

*  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be 

E laced  as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and 
rutes.  Hence  he  participates  both  of  flesh  and 
spirit  by  an  admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occa- 
sions perpetual  war  of  passions;  and  as  a  man  in- 
clines to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  his  consti- 
tution, he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad,  vir- 
tuous or  wicked:  if  love,  mercy,  and  good  na- 
ture prevail,  they  speak  him  of  the  angel;  if 
hatrea,  cruelty,  and  envy  predominate,  they  de- 
clare his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence  it  was 
that  some  of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as  men 
in  this  life  inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute, 
so  after  their  death  they  should  transmigrate  into 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  it  would  be  no  unplea- 
sant notion  to  consider  the  several  species  of 
brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants, 
misers,  the  proud,  Ynalicious,  and  ill-natured, 
might  be  changed. 

*  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all  passions 
are  in  all  men,  but  appear  not  in  all ;  constitution, 
education,  custom  ot  the  country,  reason,  and  the 
like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  strength  of 
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them;  but  still  the  seeds  remain  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  encourage- 
ment.    I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  religious 
man,  who  having  been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a 
goat,  was  very  modest  in  public,  by  a  careful  re- 
flection he  made  on  his  actions,  but  he  frequent- 
ly had  an  hour  in  secret,   wherein  he  had  his 
frisks  and  capers:  and,  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  strictest  phi- 
losophers, no  doubt  but  we  should  find  perpetual 
returns  of  those  passions  they  so  artfully  conceal 
from  the  public.  1  remember  Machiavel  obsierves, 
that  every  state  should  entertain  a  perpetual  jea- 
lousy of  its  neighbours,  that  so  it  should  never 
be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happens;  in 
like  manner  should  the  reason  be  perpetually  on 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  suffer 
them  to  carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  destruc- 
tive, of  its  security;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  careful,  that  it  don't  so  far  break  their  strength 
as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and  consequent- 
ly itself  unguarded. 

^  The  understanding  being  of  itself  too  slow 
and  lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  necessa- 
ry it  should  be  put  into  motion  by  the  gentle 
gales  of  the  passions,  which  may  preserve  it  from 
stagnating  and  corruption;  for  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  the  circulation 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body; 
they  keep  it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  offi- 
ces without  their  assistance.  These  motions  are 
given  us  with  our  being;  they  are  little  spirits 
that  are  born  and  die  with  us;  to  some  they  are 
mild,  easy,  and  gentle;  to  others,  wayward  and 
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unruly,  yet  never  too  strong  for  the  reins  of  rea* 
son  and  the  guidance  of  judgment 

*  We  may  generally  ooserve  a  pretty  nice  pro- 
portion between  the  strength  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion^ the  greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  the 
strongest  affections,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weaker  understandings  have  generally  the  weak- 
er passions;  and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers 
should  not  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the 
charioteer.  Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not 
a  little  unruly,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  be- 
ing considerable:  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  course 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  mends 
every  day:  but  surely,  unless  a  man  has  fire  in 
youth,  he  can  hardly  have  warmth  in  old  age. 
We  must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest,  while 
we  think  to  regulate  the  passions,  we  should 
quite  extinguish  them;  which  is  putting  out  the 
light  of  the  soul:  for  to  be  without  passion,  or  to 
be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally 
blind.  The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  most 
of  our  schools  has  this  fatal  effect,  it  breaks  the 
spring  of  the  mind,  and  most  certainly  destroys 
more  good  geniuses  than  it  can  possibly  improve. 
And  surely  it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  pas- 
sions should  be  so  entirely  subdued;  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be  borne 
with,  but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since  they  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  the  greatest  perfections. 
All  great  geniuses  have  faults  mixed  with  their 
virtues,  and  resemble  the  flaming  bush  which 
has  thorns  amongst  lights. 

*  Since,  therefore,  the  passions  are  the  princi- 
ples of  human  actions,  we  must  endeavour  to 
I22anage  them  so  as  lo  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep 
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them  under  strict  command;  we  must  govern 
them  rather  like  free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest, 
while  we  intend  to  make  them  obedient,  they 
become  abject,  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes 
to  which  they  were  designed.  For  my  part,  I 
must  confess,  I  could  never  have  any  regard  to 
that  sect  of  philosophers,  who  so  much  insisted 
upon  an  absolute  indifference  and  vacanc)r  from 
all  passion;  for  it  seemsto  me  a  thing  very  incon- 
sistent for  a  man  to  divest  himself  of  humanity, 
in  order  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  to 
eradicate  the  very  principles  of  action,  because  it 
is  possible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 

<  I  am,  sir, 
*  Your  affectionate  admirer, 

*  T.  B.' 

[Supposed  to  be  by  Pope.]  Z.* 


•<i-^©e-c- 
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Musaeo  ccmtingere  cuncta  kpore.     Lucr. 


To  grace  each  subject  with  enlivening  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  *  the  fine 
taste'  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished 
man.  As  this  vvorci  arises  very  often  in  conver- 
sation, I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know 
whether  we  are  possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may 
acquire  that  fine  taste  of  v/riting  which  is  so 
much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

*  See  note  on  No.  404. 
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Most  languap;es  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to 
express  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  most  concealed  faults  and  nicest 
perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this 
metaphor  would  not  nave  been  so  general  in  all 
tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great  con- 
formity between  that  mental  taste  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste 
which  gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour 
that  affects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in  the 
intellectual  faculty  as  in  the  sense,  which  is 
marked  out  by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so 

freat  a  perfection,  that  after  having  tasted  ten 
ifferent  kinds  of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  with- 
out seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort 
which  was  offered  him;  and  not  only  so,  but  any 
two  sorts  of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in 
an  equal  proportion;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  ex- 
periment so  far,  as  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from 
whence  the  three  several  ingredients  were  taken. 
A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern  after 
the  same  manner,  not  only  the  general  beauties 
and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the 
several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself 
which  diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with 
the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
thev  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  gene- 
rally meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown 
the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  uaed  on 
this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  that 
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faculty  of  the  soul  which  discerns  the  beauties  of 
an  author  with  pleasure  and  the  imperfections 
with  dislike.  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he 
is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  1  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  different 
ages  and  countries,  or  those  works  among  the 
moderns  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer 
part  of  our  contemporaries.  If,  upon  the  perusal 
of  such  writings,  he  does  not  find  himself  delight- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  read- 
ing the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds 
a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among 
tasteless  readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  per- 
fections which  nave  been  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  hiniself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering 
them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  care- 
ful to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguish- 
ing perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom 
he  peruses:  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased 
Avith  Livy  for  his  manner  of  telling  a  story;  with 
Sallust,  for  his  entering  into  those  internal  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  arise  from  the  characters 
and  manners  of  the  persons  he  describes;  or  with 
Tacitus,  for  his  displaying  those  outward  motives 
of  safety  and  interest,  which  give  birth  to  the 
whole  series  of  transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he 
is  affected  by  the  same  thought,  which  presents 
itself  in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he 
finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  ordinary  genius. 
For  there  is  as  much  aifference  in  apprehewdvw^ 
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a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  tliat 
of  a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by 
the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speak- 
ing of.  The  faculty  must  in  some  degree  be  born 
with  us;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  those 
who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly 
void  of  this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil,  was 
in  examining  -^neas  his  voyage  by  the  map;  as  I 
question  not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  his- 
tory would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in  that 
divine  author  than  the  bare  matters  of  fact 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
measure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  me- 
thods for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  with 
out  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little 
use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it.  The  most 
natural  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conver- 
sant among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  au- 
thors. A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writ- 
ing, either  discovers  new .  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes 
of  a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him;  be- 
sides that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner  of  speakmg  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is 
another  method  for  improving  our  natural  taste. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts 
to  consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in 
all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides 
those  general  observations  which  are  to  be  made 
upon  an  author,  forms  several  reflections  that  are 
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peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking,  so  that 
conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints 
which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy- 
other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the 
observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men 
of  great  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  sel- 
dom rise  up  singly,  but  at  certam  periods  of  time 
appear  together,  and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  dreece 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  can  not  think  that 
Corneille,  Kacine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  La  Fon- 
taine, Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would 
have  written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they 
not  been  friends  and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a  finished  state  of  good  writing, 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics 
both  ancient  and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  1 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who, 
besides  the  mechanical  rules  which  a  man  of  very 
little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  nne  writing,  and  show 
us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises 
in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work. 
Thus,  although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action, 
with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be 
thoroughly  explained  and  understood;  there  is 
still  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  some- 
thing that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and 
gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which 
few  of  the  critics  besides  Longinus  have  consid- 
ered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram, 
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turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no 
manner  of  influence  either  for  the  bettering  or  en- 
largine  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest 
writers  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my  speculations 
to  banish  this  golhic  taste  which  has  taken  pos- 
session among  us.  I  entertained  the  town,  [bra 
week  together,  with  an  essay  upon  wit;  in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  those  false  kinds 
which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wwe- 
in  the  nature  of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards 
gave  an  instance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in 
a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have 
little  else  besides  this  single  qualification  to  re- 
commend them.  I  have  likewise  examined  the 
works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation,  or 
perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particular- 
ized most  of  those  rational  and  manly  beauties 
which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.*  I  shall 
next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  *  On  the  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall 
consider  that  subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest 
to  the  resder  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  ma- 
ny passages  of  the^nest  writers  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  en- 
tirely new,  I  question  notl)ut  it  will  be  received 
with  candour. 

ADDISON.  0. 

I 

•  See  the  critique  upon  Milton,  No.  267,  and  the  subse- 
quent Saturday  papers. 
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Dum  forh  sunty  nihil  videtur  mundius. 

Nee  magis  compositum  guidquam,  nee  magis  ekganst 
Quae,  cum  nmaiore  suo  CJm  ccenant,  UguriunU 
Harum  videre  ingluviem,  sordes,  inopiam, 
Qudm  inkonestse  soke  sint  domi,  atque  avidse  cibif 
Quo  paeto  ex  jure  hestemo  panem  atrum  vorefnt: 
Nosae  omnia  hasc,  solus  est  adolescent  ulis,  Ter. 

"When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  is  so  clean  and  nicely  dress-  f 
ed;  and  when  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but  pid- 
dle and  pick  the  choicest  bits:  but  to  see  their  nasliness 
and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how  they  de- 
vour black  crusts  dipped  in  yesterday's  broth,  is  a  perfect  \ 
antidote  ag^ainst  wenching.  "^ 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present 
decay  by  visiting  the  wenchfes  of  the  town  only 
by  way  of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy 
night,  he,  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was 
driven  into  the  Temple  cloister,  whither  nad  es- 
caped also  a  lady  most  exactly  dressed  from  head 
to  foot.  Will  made  no  scruple  to  acquaint  us, 
that  she  saluted  him  very  familiarly  by  his  name; 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  knight,  she  said, 
she  supposed  that  was  his  good  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley:  upon  which  nothing  less  could  fol- 
low than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  salutation, 
with,  Madam,  the  same  at  your  service.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petti- 
coat, without  ribbands;  her  linen  striped  muslin, 
and  in  the  whole  in  an  agreeable  second-mourn- 
ing; decent  dresses  being  often  affected  by  the 
creatures  of  the  town,  at  once  consultinc  cneap- 
ness  and  the  pretensions  to  modesty.     She  went 
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on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  Your  friend,  Mr. 
Honeycomb,  is  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
here  alone  and  unattended ;  but  I  dismissed  my 
coach  at  the  gate,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my 
counsel's  chambers,  for  lawyer's  fees  take  up 
too  much  of  a  small  disputed  jointure  to  admit 
any  other  expenses  but  mere  necessaries.  Mr. 
Honeycomb  oegged  they  might  have  the  honour 
of  setting  her  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant  was 
gone  for  a  coach.  In  the  interim,  the  footman 
returned,  with  no  coach  to  be  had ;  and  there  ap- 
peared nothing  to  be  done  but  trusting  herself 
with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and  his  friend,  to  wait  at 
the  tavern  at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  to  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  impertinence  she  must  meet  with 
in  that  public  place.  Mr.  Honeycomb,  being  a 
man  of  nonour,  determined  the  choice  of  the  first, 
and  Sir  Roger,  as  the  better  man,  took  the  lady  by 
the  hand,  leading  her  through  all  the  shower,  co- 
vering her  with  his  hat,  and  gallanting  a  familiar 
acquaintance  through  rows  of  young  fellows,  who 
winked  at  Sukey  in  the  state  she  marched  off, 
Will  Honeycomb  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one 
to  admit  of  a  collation;  where,  after  declaring  she 
had  no  stomach,  and  having  eaten  a  couple  of 
chickens,  devoured  a  truss  of  salad,  and  drank 
a  full  bottle  to  her  share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's 
Wish  to  Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  room 
for  some  time  after  supper,  and  writ  the  followig 
billet,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sukey,  and  Sukey 
to  her  friend  Will  Honeycomb.  Will  has  given 
it  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  read  it  last  night 
to  the  club. 
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*  MADAM, 

^  I  am  not  so  mere  a  countrj^  gentleman,  but  I 
can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  had  at  the  Tern  • 

{)le.     If  you  would  go  down  to  the  country,  and 
eave  off  all  your  vanities  but  your  singing,  let  me 
know  at  my  lodgines  in  Bow-Street,  Covent-Gar 
den,  and  you  shall  oe  encouraged  by 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  ROGER  DE  COVERLET.' 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the  rail- 
lery which  was  rising  upon  him;  but  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  I  delivered  Will  Honeycomb  the  following 
letter,  and  desired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  chap- 
ters in  the  Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted 
among  your  late  papers,  (No.  388,)  I  have  ven- 
tured to  send  you  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
verbs in  a  poetical  dress.  If  you  tnink  it  worthy 
appearing  among  your  speculations,  it  will  be  a 
sufiicient  reward  for  the  trouble  of 

<  Your  constant  reader,  A.  B.' 

My  son,  'th  instruction  that  my  words  impart, 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart; 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  give. 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  wisdom  paid, 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid, 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  from  harm  secure. 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door: 
Who  with  curs*d  charm's  lures  the  unwary  in. 
And  sooths  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

Once  from  my  window  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  pass'd  in  g^ddy  numbers  by, 
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A  youth  among^  the  foolish  youths  I  8py*d, 
Who  took  not  sacred  Wisdom  for  his  guide. 

Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light. 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  night. 
He  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fate. 
And  pass'd  the  comer  near  the  harlot's  g^te; 

When  lo,  a  woman  comes! 

Loose  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express? 
Subtile  she  is,  and  practised  in  the  arts. 
By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts: 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is,  she  hates  her  home, 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam; 
Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  does  stray. 
Now  at  each  comer  stands,  and  wtdts  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seiz'd;  and  laying  now  aside 
All  modesty,  the  female's  justest  pride. 
She  said,  with  an  embrace,  Here  at  my  house 
Peace-oflfrings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows; 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear, 
And  lo,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 

My  chamber  I've  adom'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  cov'rings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread. 
With  linen  it  is  deck'd,  from  Egypt  brought. 
And  carvings  by  the  curious  artists  ^Tought 
It  wants  no  gl2d  perfume  Arabia  }delds. 
In  all  her  citron  groves  and  spicy  fields: 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odours  meets; 
I'll  lay  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets. 
Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 

I  have  collected  there 1  want  but  thee 

My  husband's  gone  a  journey  far  away. 
Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay; 
He  nam'd  for  his  retum  a  distant  day. 

Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 
Th*  unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd, 
Resign'd  his  reason,  and  with  ease  comply'd. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  th'  impending  blow. 
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Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare 
That  skilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 

But  let  my  sons  attend. Attend  may  they 

Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  sin  betray; 
Let  them  false  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  Aearts 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts; 
With  care  direct  their  steps,  nor  turn  asti*ay 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  fell  power  complain. 
And  fall  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 
STEELE.  T. 
(l-9©©-f>— — 
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PAPER  I.       OK  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other  senses.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  arise  originally  from  sight. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  divided  under  two 
heads.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  some  respects 
equal  to  those  of  the  understanding.  The  extent  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  advantages  a  man  re^ 
ceivesfrom  a  relish  of  these  pleaisures.  In  what  respect 
they  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  understanding 


Avia  Pieridum  peragro  hca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  8oln;juvat  integros  accedere  fonies, 
jitque  haurire Lucr. 

Inspir'd  I  trace  the  Muses'  seats, 

Untrodden  yet:  'tis  sweet  to  visit  first 
Untouch'd  and  virgin  streams,  and  quench  my  thirst. 

Creech. 

OiTR  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delight- 
iil  ol  all  our  senses,  it  fills  the  mind  with  the 
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largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  ob- 

^*ects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
oneest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated 
with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feel- 
ing can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  .of  extension, 
shape,  and  ail  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye 
except  colours:  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations, 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particu- 
lar objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply 
all  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies, 
comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into 
our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination 
with  its  ideas;  so  that,  oy  the  pleasures  of  the  ^ 
imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall  use  promis- 
cuously,) I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible 
objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in 
our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into 
our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or 
any  the  like  occasions.  We  can  not  indeed  have 
a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its 
first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding 
those  images,  which  we  have  once  received,  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are 
most  agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  by  this 
faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertain- 
ing himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature. 
There  are  few  'W0Tdsm^^'^w^\^\'»xs^a^ 
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which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncir- 
cumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fix  and  determine  the  notion  ofthese  two  words, 
as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may 
conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  pro- 
ceed upon.  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  re- 
member, that,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imajgina- 
tion,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origmal- 
ly  from  sight,  and  that  1  divide  these  pleasures 
into  two  kmds:  my  design  being  first  of  all  to 
discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects, 
when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed 
into  agreeable  visions  of  things  that  are  either 
absent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  the 
full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor 
so  refined  as  those  of  the  understahding.  The 
last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are 
founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improve- 
ment in  the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and 
as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful  pros- 
pect delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more 
readers  than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are 
ftiore  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired:  it 
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IS  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters:  the 
colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancjr,  with  very 
little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind 
in  the  beholder.  We  are  strucK,  we  know  not 
how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing  we  see, 
and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object^ 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and 
occasions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable 
of  receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a  picture, 
and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description, 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  pros- 
pect of  fields  and  meadows  than  another  does  in 
the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  everj  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the 
most  rude  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  administer 
to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world, 
as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a 
multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves 
from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not  criminal,  every  diversion 
they  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  theii^  very  first  step  out  of  business 
is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavour, 
theretore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a 
satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination  which 
do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  ne- 
nessary  to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor  at 
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the  same  time  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that 
negligence  and  remissness  which  are  apt  to  ac- 
company our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like  a 
gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them 
upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health  than  those  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint 
of  thinking,  and  attended  by  too  violent  a  labour 
of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  na- 
ture, painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and 
to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreea- 
ble motions.  For  this  reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
in  his  essay  upon  health,  has  not  thought  it  im- 
proper to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a 
prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him 
from  knotty  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and  advises 
him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fa- 
bles, and  contemplations  oi  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction, 
settled  the  notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  im- 
agination which  are  the  sumect  of  my  present 
undertaking,  and  endeavoured  by  several  consid- 
erations to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit 
of  those  pleasures.  I  shall,  m  my  next  paper, 
examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these 
pleasures  are  derived. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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PAPER  II.       OX  TBS  FLEASUASS  OF  THE  IMAGIB^ATIGX. 

CONTENTS. 

Three  sources  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  in 
our  survey  of  outward  objects.  How  what  is  great  pleases 
the  imagination.  How  what  is  new  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion. How  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species  pleases 
the  imagination.  How  what  is  beautiful  in  general 
pleases  the  imagination.  What  other  accidental  causes 
may  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  those  pleasures. 


Divisum  sic  breve  ^t  opus.        Mart. 

The  work,  divided  aptly,  shorter  grows. 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and 
survey  of  outward  objects;  and  these,  I  think,  all 
proceed  from  the  sient  of  what  is  great,  uncom- 
mon, or  beautiful.  There  may,  indeed,  be  some- 
thing so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or 
loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  greatness,  novel- 
ty, or  beauty;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mix- 
ture of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as 
any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  con- 
spicuous and  prevailing. 

By  greatness  1  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole 
view  considered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are 
the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  moun- 
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tains,  high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  water,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
these  stupendous  works  of  nature. 

Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  ob- 
ject, or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for 
its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  aston- 
ishment at  such  unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  de- 
lightful stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul  at  the 
apprehensions  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  natu- 
rally hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint 
upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of 
confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  nar- 
row compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liber- 
ty, where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to 
expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views, 
and  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  ofier  themselves  to  its  observation.  Such 
wide  and  undetermined  prospects  as  are  pleasing 
to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculation  of  eternity  or  in- 
finitude are  to  the  understanding.  But  if  there 
be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorn- 
ed with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  land- 
scape cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and 
meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us,  as  it 
arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills  the 
soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its  cu- 
riosity, and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
before  possessed.     We  are  indeed  so  oftetv  ^lo^i. 
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versant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with 
80  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  lit- 
tle to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds 
for  a  while  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance. 
It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes 
off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this 
that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes 
even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is 
this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is 
every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and 
waste  itself  on  any  particular  object;  it  is  this, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beauti- 
ful, and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  enter- 
tainment. Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at 
any  season  of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but 
never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their 
first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  ac- 
customed and  familiM"  to  the.^ye.  For  this  rea- 
son there  is  nothing  tnat  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers',  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  wnere  the 
scene  is  perpetually  shifting;  and  entertaining  the 
sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is  new. 
We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and 
valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and 
settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find 
our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the 
sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its^way  more 
directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immedi- 
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ately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacen- 
cy through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finish- 
ing to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The 
very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with 
an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not 
perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in 
one  piece  of  matter  than  another,  because  we 
might  have  been  so  made,  that  whatsoever  now 
appears  loathsome  to  us  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable;  but  we  find  by  experience,  that  there 
are  several  modifications  of  matter,  which  the 
mind,  without  any  previous  consideration,  pro- 
nounces at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus 
we  see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible 
creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and 
that  each  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  beau- 
ties of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and 
proportion,  where  we  often  see  the  mate  deter- 
mined in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
Lincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any 
charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  speqjs. 

Scii  thalamo  servare  fidem^  aanetasque  verefur 
Connuhii  kges;  non  ilium  in  pectore  candor 
Sollicitat  niveus;  n^quepravum  accendit  amorem 
Spkndida  lanugo,  vel  nonesta  in  vertiee  crista, 
Purpureusve  nitor  pennarum;  ast  agmina  lati 
Foerninea  expbrat  cautus,  maculasque  requirit 
CognaiaSf  paribusque  inierlita  corpora  guttis: 
Nifaceret,  pictis  sylvam  drcum  undique  monstrts 
Confusam  aspiceres  vulgd,  partusque  oiformes, 
Et  genua  ambiguum,  et  veneris  monumenta  nefandsB* 

Sine  merula  in  nigra  se  obleeiat  nigra  maritOf 
Hinc  aoeium  Uudva  petit  phihmela  canorum, 
Jignoseitque  pares  sonitus^  hinc  ivKtua  tetram 
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Caniiiem  tUarumj  et  glauem  ndndtir  oeeflbf. 
Nempt  siln  temper  eonsiatt  ereaeiique  qwfianttis 
Lueida  progenies,  eaatos  eonfesMa  partniesf 
Ihun  mrides  inter  satus  heosque  tonorot 
Fere  novo  exukat,  phmasque  decora  juventus 
ExpUeat  ad  tolem  patriisque  coloribua  ardet. 

The  feather'd  husband,  to  his  partner  true. 

Preserves  connubial  rites  inviokte. 

With  cold  indiiTerence  every  charm  he  sees. 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck. 

The  shining^  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wingfs: 

But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  colours  mark'd:  did  he  not  so. 

The  g^ve  with  painted  monsters  would  abound. 

The  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse 

The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 

Lur*d  by  the  well  known  voice:  the  bird  of  nighty 

Smit  with  her  dusky  wings  and  gfreenish  eyes. 

Wooes  his  dun  pairamour.     The  beauteous  race 

Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors; 

When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 

In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 

Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

,  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  thai  we  find 
m  the  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which 
does  not  work  in  Ihe  imagination  with  that 
warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears 
in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to 
raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fond- 
ness for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discov- 
er it.  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  varie- 
ty of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of 
all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  beau- 
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ty  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no 
where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing 
show  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  neavens 
at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situa- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are 
always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination, 
borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours 
than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is 
great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  more 
pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in 
the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
new  satisfaction  by  the  assistance  of  another 
sense.  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music 
of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  mo- 
ment the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him 
more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place 
that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fra- 
grancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend 
each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together,  than 
when  they  enter  the  mind  separately ;  as  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  a  picture,  when  tney  are  well 
disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  ad- 
ditional beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

ABBISON.  0« 
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Why  the  necessary  cause  of  our  being"  pleased  with  what  is 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  unknown.  AVhy  the  final  cause 
more  known  and  more  useful.  The  final  cause  of  ow 
beingf  pleased  with  what  is  great.  The  final  cause  of  our 
being  pleased  witli  what  is  new.  The  final  cause  of  our 
being  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species. 
The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful in  general. 


Causa  kUet,  vis  est  notissima Ovid.  Metam. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  the  efiect  is  known.    Addisos. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered 
how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  qt  beautiful, 
IS  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we 
must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we 
know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to 
discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of 
such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do,  in  speculations 
of  this  kmd,  is  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of 
the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range, 
under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasihg  to  tne  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace 
out  the  several  necessary  and  eflBcient  causes  from 
whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises. 
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Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  out  ob"- 
servation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that 
belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these,  though  they 
are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally 
more  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  great- 
er occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wis^ 
dotn  of  the  first  contrivlr. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any 
thing  that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of 
man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  ade- 
quate and  proper  happiness.  Because  therefore 
a  great  part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplation, 
he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  appre- 
hension of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  ad- 
miration, which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the 
mind,  immediately  arises  at  the  consideration  of 
any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in 
the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  in- 
to the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion 
when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  neither 
circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 

Erehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created 
eing. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  know- 
ledge, and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders 
of  his  creation;  lor  every  new  idea  brings  such  a 

Eleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we 
ave  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently 
serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  tnat  is  beautiful  in  our 
Vol.  VIII.— 14 
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own  species  pleasant,  thai  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabitants,  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture,) 
the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness, 
and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that 
unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  the  earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thingthat 
IS  beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather 
has  made  so  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that 
he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  ^ay 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  everything 
about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea 
in  the  imagination,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indiffer- 
ence, and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without 
a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.  Things 
would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye  if 
we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions:  and  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their 
exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects 
themselves,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours,)  were 
it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imag;i- 
nation?  We  are  every  where  entertained  with 
pleasing  shows  and  apparitions:  we  discover  im- 
aginary glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth, 
and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out 
upon  the  whole  creation;  but  what  a  rough  un- 
sightly sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertain- 
ea  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the 
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several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish?  In 
short,  our  souls  are  at  present  delightfully  lost 
and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  in  a  romance, 
w^ho  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods  and  meadows, 
and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds 
and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  upon  the  finisii- 
ing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  him- 
self on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this  may 
be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation, 
in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  mat- 
ter; though  indeed  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it 
IS  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them, 
but  perhaps  find  them  excited  by  some  other  oc- 
casional cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the 
organ  of  sight. 

Ihave  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  that  great  modern  discovery  which 
is  at  present  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the 
inquiries  into  natural  philosophy;  namel)r,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagi- 
nation, are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  quali- 
ties that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this 
is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably 
by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the 
English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding. 

ADDISON.  0 
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rhe  works  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the  imaginatioii  than 
those  of  art  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant, 
the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art.  The  works  of  art 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  nature. 
Our  English  plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the 
foregoing  light. 

-AUerius  Hc^ 


Merapaadt  cpem  res,  et  coryurat  amic^. 

Hob.  Abs.  Poxt. 

Bat  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help. 

Roscoiacov. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art  as 
they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination, 
we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in  compari- 
son of  the  former;  for  though  they  may  some- 
times appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  tney  can 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  im- 
mensity which  afford  so  great  an  entertaiment 
to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be 
as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  never  can 
show  herself  so  august  and  magnificent  in  the  de- 
sign. There  is  something  more  bold  and  mas- 
terly in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than 
in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art 
The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  orpalace 
lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagination  imme- 
diately runs  them  over,  and  requires  something 
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else  to  gratify  her;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
ture, the  sight  wanders  up  and  ddw/n  without  con- 
finement, and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number. 
For  this  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love 
with  a  country-life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all  those 
scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnia  amat  nemua,  etfugit  urhea. 

Hob.  £p. 

-To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 


To  ease  and  silence,  every  muse's  son.  Pope. 

Hie  seeura  quies,  et  neselafaUere  vita. 
Dives  opum  variarum;  hie  latis  otiaftmdis, 
Speluncx,  vivique  lacus;  hicfrie^ida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  moUesque  sub  wrbore  somni. 

Viae.  Gbobo. 

Here  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

"With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturbed  with  noise, 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys: 

Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow*ry  pride 

Of  meads  and  streams  that  through  the  valley  glide; 

And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 

And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  short  repose  at  night. 

Drtdek. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild 
scenes  that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial 
shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more 
pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art:  for 
m  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  prin- 
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ciple;  from  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the 
eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects: 
we  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing  their  oeau- 
ties  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent 
them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  originals. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  take  delignt  in  a  prospect 
which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields 
and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers;  in  those  acci- 
dental landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble;  in 
the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks  and  grottos;  and, 
in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety 
or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  design  in 
what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  accord- 
ing as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we 
may  be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  great- 
er advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as 
are  natural;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not 
only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect  The 
prettiest  landscape  1  ever  saw  was  one  drawn  on 
the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side'^o  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to 
a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in 
optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and 
fluctuations  of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper  co- 
lours, with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green 
shadow  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  minia- 
ture, leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  con- 
fess the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occa- 
sion of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination;  but 
certainly  the  chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance 
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to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures, 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the 
thing  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  gene- 
rally in  nature  something  more  grand  and  august 
than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art. 
When  therefore  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  mea- 
sure, it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind 
of  pleasure  than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer 
ana  more  accurate,  productions  of  art.  On  this 
account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertain- 
ing to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy, 
where  we  see  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered 
over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and 
forest,  which  represents  every  where  an  artificial 
rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neat- 
ness and  elegance,  which  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill 
consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable 
to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground 
from  pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of 
a  country  that  is  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated 
to  a  far  greater  advantage.  6ut  why  may  not  a 
ivhole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden 
by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much 
to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner?  A  marsh 
overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more 
.beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorn- 
ed. Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect: 
and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that 
lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery 
of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by 
some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  several  rows 
of  hedges  set  oflf  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil 
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was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a 
pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of 
China,  tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which 
are  laid  out  oy  the  rule  and  line;  because  they 
say  any  one  may  place  trees  in  eaual  rows  and 
uniform  figures.  They  choose  ratner  to  show  a 
genius  in  works  of  this  nature;  and  therefore  al- 
ways conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  them- 
selves. They  have  a  word  it  seems  in  their  lan- 
guage, by  which  they  express  the  particular 
beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagi" 
nation  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it 
is  that  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British 
gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes  and  pyra- 
mids. We  see  the  marks  of  tne  scissors  upon 
every  plant  and  bush.  I  do  not  know  whetner 
I  am  smgular  in  my  opinion:  but  for  my  o\yn 
part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its 
luxuriance  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches) 
than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  ma- 
thematical figure;  and  can  not  but  fancy,  that  an 
orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delight- 
ful than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  fin- 
ished parterre.  But  as  our  great  modellers  of 
gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants  to  dispose* 
of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a 
plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in 
taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable 
plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
overstocked. 

ADDISOlf.  0* 
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Adid»  ioi  egregias  urhea,  optrumque  hhorem. 

yiRO.  Gxoiitf. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name, 

Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendous  firame.    BiiTSiXV. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  affect- 
ed by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  con- 
sidered in  general  both  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and  complete 
each  other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects 
as  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  tiie  be- 
holder, I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  together  some 
reflections  on  that  particular  art,  which  has  amove 
immediate  tendency  than  any  other  to  produce 
those  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
have  nitherto  been  the  subject  of  this  discourse. 


out  being  provokeSTto  xeserS^^^.^^  ^ 
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The  art  I  mean,  is  that  of  architecture;  which  I 
shall  consider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in 
which  the  foregoing  speculations  have  placed  it, 
without  entering  into  those  rules  and  maxims 
which  the  great  masters  of  architecture  have  laid 
down  and  explained  at  large  in  numberless  trea- 
tises upon  that  subject 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  maybe 
considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  bod^  of 
the  structure,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
built.  As  for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients,  es- 
pecially among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which 
an  old  author  says  there  were  the  foundations  to 
be  seen  in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  spacious 
mountain;  what  could  be  more  noble  than  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its 
temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by 
eight  several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Babyloni- 
an observatory?  I  might  here  likewise  take  notice 
of  the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of 
Semiramis,  with  the  smaller  rocks  tliat  lay  by 
it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings;  the  prodigious 
basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole 
Euphrates,  till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was 
formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  several  trench- 
es through  which  that  river  was  conveyed.  I 
know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  some  of 
these  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous;  but  I  can  not 
find  any  ground  for  such  a  suspicion,  unless  it 
be  that  we  have  no  such  worKs  among  us  at 
present.  There  were  indeed  many  greater  ad- 
vantages for  building  in  those  times,  and  in  that 
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part  of  the  world,  than  have  been  met  with  ever 
since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful,  men 
lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  requires  a 
much  smaller  number  of  hands  than  agriculture: 
there  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  busy  part 
of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  give 
work  to  men  of  speculative  tempers:  and  what  is 
more  than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute; 
so  that,  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  whole  people:  as  we  find  Semiramis 
leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace, 
and  turned  her  thoughts  on  building,  that  she 
could  accomplish  so  great  works  with  such  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  labourers:  besides,  that 
in  her  climate  there  was  small  interruption  of 
frost  and  winters,  which  make  the  northern 
workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I  might  mention 
too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate,  what  his- 
torians say  of  the  earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitu- 
men or  natural  kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ, 
as  contributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel.  *  Slime 
they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which 
answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made 
of  them;  and  I  question  not  but  a  traveller  might 
find  out  some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  cov- 
ered a  whole  province,  and  had  a  hundred  tem- 
ples disposed  among  its  several  quarters  and  di- 
visions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in 
the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it 
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would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the 
wall  itself  still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
buildings  that  have  adorned  the  several  countries 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has  set  men  at 
work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  worship, 
not  only  that  they  might,  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  building,  invite  uie  deity  to  reside  within 
it,  but  that  such  stupendous  works  might  at  the 
same  time  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and 
fit  it  to  converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place. 
For  every  thing  that  is  majestic  imprints  an  aw- 
fulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  behold- 
er, and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of 
the  soul. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  great- 
ness of  manner  in  architecture,  which  has  such 
force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a  small  building, 
where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler 
ideas  than  one  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where 
the  manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps, 
a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished  with  the 
majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's 
statues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the 
life,  than  he  might  have  been  with  mount  Athos, 
had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposal  of  rhldias,  with  a  river 
in  oneTiand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind 
he  finds  m  himself  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is 
filled  with  something  great  and  amazing;  and  at 
the  same  time  consic^r  how  little,  in  proportion^ 
he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the 
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other,  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the 
greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  mean- 
ness in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject 
in  a  French  author  which  very  much  pleased  me. 
It  is  in  Monsieur  Freart's  parallel  oi  the  ancient 
and  modern  architecture.  I  shall  give  it  the 
reader  with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has 
made  use  of.  *  I  am  observing  (says  he)  a  thing 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence 
it  proceeds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  superfi- 
cies, the  one  manner  seems  great  and  ma^gnincent, 
and  the  other  poor  and  triflmg;  the  reason  is  fine 
and  uncommon.  I  say  then,  that  to  introduce 
into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner,  we 
ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  order  may  consist  but  of 
few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great  and  of  a  bold  and 
ample  relievo,  and  swelling;  and  that  the  eye  be- 
holding nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imagination 
may  be  more  vigorously  touched  and  afiected 
with  the  work  that  stands  before  it.  For  exam- 
ple; in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli, 
make  a  noble  show  by  their  graceful  projections; 
if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  confusion  which 
isthe  result  of  those  little  cavities,  quarter  rounds 
of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
intermingled  particulars  which  jDroduce  no  effect 
in  great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very  un- 
profitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member, — it  is  most  certain  that  this 
manner  will  appear  solemn  and  great;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  will  have  but  a  poor  and  mean 
effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy   of  those 
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smaller  ornaments  which  divide  and  scatter  the 
angles  of  the  sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays, 
t^o  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will  appear 
but  a  conf\ision. ' 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts 
of  China  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round 
pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of 
those  buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and 
maenificence.  The  reason  1  take  to  be,  becausis 
in  these  figures  we  generially  see  more  of  the 
body  than  m  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are  iii- 
deea  figures  of  bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take 
in  two-tnirds  of  the  surface;  but  as  in  such  bodies 
the  sight  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does 
not  take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas 
of  the  same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside  of  a 
dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it:  look  upon  the 
inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  pros- 
pect of  it;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye 
at  once,  the  sight  being  as  the  centre  that  collects 
and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference: in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes 
in  but  a  fourth  part  or  the  surface:  and  in  a  sc^uare 
concave,  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  differ- 
ent sides,  before  it  ismaster  of  all  the  inward  sur- 
face. For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely 
more  struck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air,  and 
;3kies,  that  passes  through  an  arch,  than  what 
comes  through  a  square  or  any  other  figure.  The 
figure  of  the  rainbow  does  not  contribute  less  to 
its  magnificence  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it 
b  very  poetically  described  by  the  son  of  Sirach: 
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)k  upon  the  rainbow^  and  praise  Him  that 
5  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness;  it 
mpasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle, 
he  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it/ 
iving  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which 
ts  the  mind  in  architecture,  1  might  next 
''  the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the  imagination 

what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art; 
s  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste 
ese  two  perfections  in  every  building  which 
3  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which  I 

hitherto  considered,  1  shall  not  trouble  my 
jrs  with  any  reflections  upon  it.     It  is  sufli- 

for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that 
i  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art  which  pleases 
magination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon, 
jautiful. 

»DIS0N.  0. 
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iiuaienus  hoe  aimik  est  ocuKs,  quod  mente  videmui. 

LucB. 

Objects  still  appear  the  same 


To  mind  and  eye,*  in  colour  and  in  frame.     Crucr. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are 
actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered 
in  at  our  eyes,   and  are  afterwards  called  up 
into  the  mind,  either  barely  by  its  own  ope* 
rations,  or  on  occasion  of  something  without  us, 
as  statues  or  descriptions.     We  have   already 
considered  the  first  division,  and  shall  therefore 
enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  distinction's  sake, 
1  have  called  the  secondarv  pleasures   of  the 
imagination.     When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive 
from  statues,  descriptions,  or  such  like  occasions, 
are  the  same  that  were  once  actually  in  our  view, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  we  had  once  seen 
the  very  place,  action,  or  person  which  are  carv- 
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ed  or  described.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  seen 
places^  persons,  or  actions,  in  general,  which 
near  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some  remote  analo- 

S'j  with  what  we  find  represented ;  since  it  is  in 
e  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once 
stocKed  with  particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  com- 
pound, and  vary  them  at  her  own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  ^ 
statuary  is  the  most  natural,  and  shows  us  some-  - 
thing  likest  the  object  that  is  represented.    To*^'^ 
make  use  of  a  common  instance,  let  one  who  is  r 
born  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace    i 
out  with  his  fingers,  the  different  furrows  and   « 
impressions  of  the  chisel,  and  he  will  easily  con-  ;^: 
ceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man  or  beast  may  be  re- 
presented by  it;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand"'^ 
over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and  unifbrm, ' ; 
•  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  seve-  ^ 
tal  prominences  and  depressions   of  a  human 
body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas, 
that  has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irrepilarity. 
Description  runs  yet  farther  from  the  thmg  it  re- 
presents than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real' 
resemblance  to  its  original,  wnich  letters  and  syl- 
lables are  wholly  void  of.    Colours  speak  all  lan- 
guages, but  words  ate  understood  only  by  such  a! 
people  or  nation.    For  this  reason,  thou^  men's 
necessities  quickly  put   them  on  flndmg   out 
speech,  writmg  is  probably  of  a  later  invention 
(nan  painting;  particularly  we  are  told,  that  in 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in 
pamt,  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by 
the  strokes  of  apencil,  which  was  a  more  natural 
way  than  that  oi  writing,  though  at  the  same  time 
Vol.  VIII-.16 
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much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  little  connections  of  speech,  or  to  give 
the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb.  It 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  represent  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to 
them,  and  to  make  something  like  description  in 
music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confused, 
imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  ima- 
gination by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes,  and 
we  find  that  great  masters  in  the  art  are  able 
sometimes  to  set  their  hearers  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds  with 
melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths 
and  funerals,  or  to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams 
of  groves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  mstances,  this  secondary  pleasure 
of  the  imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of 
the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  . 
the  original  objects  with  the  ideas  we  receive 
from  the  statue,  picture,  description  or  sound, 
that  represents  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
give  the  necessary  reason,  why  this  operation  of 
the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I 
have  before  observed  on  the  same  occasion;  but 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  entertainments  derived 
from  this  single  principle:  for  it  is  this  that  not 
only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary,  painting,  and 
description,  but  makes  us  delignt  in  all  tne  ac- 
tions and  arts  of  mimicry.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  consists, 
as  1  have  formerly  shown,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas: 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that  raises  the 
little  satisfaction  we  sometimes  find  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  sorts  of  false  wit,  whether  it  consists  in  the 
affinity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic;  or  of 
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syllables,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  echoes;  or  of 
words,  as  in  puns,  quibbles;  or  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence or  poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The  final 
cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken  and  encourage 
us  in  our  searches  after  truth,  since  the  distin- 
guishing one  thing  from  another,  and  the  right 
discerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depend  wholly  upon 
our  comparing  them  together,  and  observing  the 
congruity  or  disagreement  that  appears  among 
the  several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  wnich  proceed  from 
ideas  raised  by  words,  because  most  of  the  ob- 
servations that  agree  with  descriptions  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  painting  and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a 
force  in  them,  that  a  description  often  gives  us 
more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  them- 
selves. The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  strong- 
er colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his 
imagination,  by  the  help  of  words,  than  by  an 
actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they  describe. 
In  this  case  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  na- 
ture; he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her, 
but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  neightens  its 
beauty;  and  so  enlivens  the  whole  piece,  that  the 
images  which  flow  from  the  objects  themselves 
appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of  those 
tnat  come  from  the  expressions.  The  reason  pro- 
bably may  be,  because  in  the  survey  of  any  ob- 
ject, we  nave  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  th^ 
imagination  as  comes  in  at  the  eye;  but  in  its 
description  the  poet  gives  us  a  free  view  of  it  as 
he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us  several  parts  thai 
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either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our 
sight  when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on 
any  object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of 
two  or  three  simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  re- 
presents it,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more  com- 
plex idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as 
are  most  apt  to  afiect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  same  language,  and  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  thejjr  read,  should  ne- 
vertheless have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  de- 
scriptions. We  find  one  transported  with  a  pas- 
sage, which  another  runs  over  with  coldness  and 
indifference;  or  finding  the  representation  ex- 
tremely natural,  where  another  canperceive  no- 
thing of  likeness  and  confcNrmity.  Tiiis  different 
taste  must  proceed  either  from  the  perfection  qf 
imaginahon  in  one  more  than  another,or  from 
the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to 
the  same  words.  For  to  have  a  true  relish  and 
form  a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man 
should  be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and 
must  have  well  weiehed  the  force  and  energy 
that  lie  in  the  several  words  of  a  language,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  signifi- 
cant and  expressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and 
what  additional  strength  and  beauty  they  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  from  conjunction  with  others. 
The  fanc^  must  be  warm  to  retain  the  print 
of  those  images  it  hath  received  from  outward 
objects;  and  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know 
wnat  expressions  are  most  proper  to  clothe  and 
adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A  man  who 
IS  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects^  though 
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he  may  receive  the  general  notion  of  a  descrip- 
tion, can  never  see  distinctly  all  its  particular 
beauties:  as  a  person,  with  a  weak  sight,  may 
have  the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies 
before  him,  without  entering  into  its  several 
parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  of  its  colours  in 
their  full  glory  and  perfection. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Quemf  tu,  Me^xtmene^  semel 
Natcmtem  phmdo  bimine  videriSf 

Non  ilium  labor  Isihmiu» 
Clarabit  pugilem^  rum  equus  impiger^  Uc 

Sedqum  Tibur  aqua  fertile  perjluunt, 

Ei  spissfB  nemorum  comaB 
Fingeni  MoRo  carmine  nobikm.     Hob.  Od. 

At  whose  blest  birth  propitious  rays 
The  Muses  shed,  on  whom  they  smile* 

No  dusty  Isthmian  game 
Shall  stoutest  of  the  nng  proclaim^. 

Or,  to  reward  his  t(Hl, 
Wreathe  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  his  head  ^th  baya^  &c. 
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But  fruitful  Tibur*8  shady  groves. 

Its  pleasant  springs  and  purling  streams. 

Shall  raise  a  lasting  name. 
And  set  him  high  on  sounding  fame 

For  lyric  verse.  Creich. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance 
if  what  we  have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a 
vhole  scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  number- 
ess  ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imagination; 
uch  a  particular  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the 
nind  on  a  sudden  with  a  picture  of  the  fields  or 
;ardens  where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to  bring 
ip  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once 
ittended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and 
eads  us  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres, 
)lains  or  meadows.  We  may  further  observe, 
vhen  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that 
lave  past  in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first 
)leasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon  reflec- 
ion,  and  that  the  memory  heightens  tne  delight- 
ulness  of  the  original.  A  Cartesian  would  account 
or  both  these  instances  in  the  following  manner. 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  such 
I  prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at 
he  same  time,  have  a  set  of  traces  belonging  to 
hem  in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one 
mother;  when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas 
irises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently  de- 
patches  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its  proper 
race,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence  of  their  mo- 
ion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace  to  which  they 
vere  more  particularly  directed,  but  into  several 
►f  those  that  lie  about  it;  by  this  means  they 
waken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  imme* 
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diately  determine  a  new  despatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighbouring 
traces,  till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown 
up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flourishes 
in  the  imagination.  But  because  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  these  places  far  surmounted  and 
overcame  the  little  disaereeableness  we  found  in 
them,  for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider 
passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  so  narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belong- 
ed to  the  disagreeable  ideas,  that  they  were  quick- 
ly stopt  up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
any  animal  spirits,  and  consequently  of  exciting 
any  unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the 
power  of  imagining  things  strongly  proceeds 
from  any  greater  perfection  in  the  soul,  or  from 
any  nicer  texture  m  the  brain,  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a  noble  writer 
should  be  born  with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength 
and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long,  and  to 
range  together,  upon  occasion,  in  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much 
pains  in  forming  his  imagination  as  a  philoso- 
pher in  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must 
gain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be 
Sioroughly  conversant  in  the  various  scenery  of 
a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should  be 
very  well  versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and 
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Stately  in  the  prodactions  of  art,  whether  it  ap- 
pear in  painting  or  statuary,  in  the  great  works 
of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  for- 
mer aees. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and 
will  therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of 
writing,  if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right 
use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned 
languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  per- 
fect in  their  several  kinds  are  perhaps  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  striKes  the  imagina- 
tion wonderfully  with  what  is  great,  the  second 
with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  last  with  what  is 
strange.  Reading  the  Iliad  is  like  travelling 
through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy 
is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects 
of  vast  deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge 
forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices.  On  tne 
contrary,  the  JEineid  is  like  a  well-ordered  garden, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  una- 
dorned, or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot 
that  does  not  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or 
flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses, 
we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see 
nothing  but  scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  is  descHbinft 
a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgu 
is  never  better  pleased  than  when  ne  is  in  his 
Elysium,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer's  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is 

great,  VirgiFs  what  is  agreeable.     Nothing  can 
e  more  magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
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in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of 
Venus  in  the  first  -^neid. 


H»  iuu  xvetyoicrtv  VT*  o^pua-t  vwci  YLfovtw, 

Kfetros  ATT*  aQctvsLTOio'  /Afynr  /*  fAfA<|fy  OKu/uTroY. 

Iliad  lib.  i.  t.  528. 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  g^ves  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  gt)d: 
High  heav'n  with  trembling"  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook.  Pope. 

Dixit  et  avertensy  rosed  cervice  rcfuhit: 

jimbrosiwqtie  comae  divtnurn  vertlce  odorcm 

Spiravere:  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos, 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea JEir.  i.  v.  406. 

Thus  having  said,  she  tum'd,  and  made  appear 

Her  neck  refulgent  and  dishevell'd  hair: 

Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  ground, 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around: 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Drtdeit. 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and 
terrible;  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his 
poem  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


'lumenque  juventx 


Purpureum,  et  lasios  oculia  afflavit  honores.   JEn.  i.  v.  594. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace. 
And  breathed  a  youthful  vigour  on  liis  face.      Drtssn. 

V2 
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In  a  wordy  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime 
ideas,  and  I  believe,  has  raised  the  imagination 
of  all  the  good  poets  that  have  come  after  him. 
I  shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately 
takes  fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey,  and  alwajrs  rises  above  himself 
when  he  has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has 
drawn  together  into  his-^neid  all  the  pleasing 
scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  ana 
in  his  Georgics  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the 
most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made  out 
of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms 
of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  ushow 
the  imagination  may  beefiected  by  what  is  strange. 
He  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always 
gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the 
end  of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing 
his  description,  before  the  first  shape  is  auite 
worn  off  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finishea,  so 
that  he  every  where  entertains  us  with  something 
we  never  saw  before,  and  shows  us  monster  after 
monster  to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  1  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  mas- 
ter in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagina- 
tion, I  think  Milton  may  pass  for  one:  and  if  his 
Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  JE,ne\d  or  Iliad 
in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than  from 
any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a 
poem  in  English  is  like  a  stately  palace,  built  of 
nrick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great 
a  perfection  as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  ma- 
terials are  of  a  coarser  nature.  But  to  consider  it 
only  as  it  regards  our  present  subject:  what  can 
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be  conceived  Grreafer  than  the  battle  of  ansels^^  the 
majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour 
of  Satan  and  his  peers?  What  more  beautiful 
than  FandsBmonium,  Paradise,  Heaven,  Angels^ 
Adam  and  Eve?  What  more  strange  than  the 
ereation  of  the  world,  the  several  metamorphoses 
of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  surprising  adven- 
tures their  leader  meeti^  with  in  his  search  after 
Paradise?  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished 
a  poet  with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagi- 
nation, as  no  other  poet  could  have  painted  those 
scenes  in  more  strong  and  lively  colours. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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feret  et  rubits  asper  amomum,  Vib&.  Ecl. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  frag^rant  rose. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the 
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imagination  are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal 
nature  than  those  it  has  when  joined  with  sight; 
for  not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful) 
but  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked 
upon,  pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here, 
therefore,  we  must  inquire  after  a  new  principle 
of  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  else  but  tne  action 
of  the  mind,  which  comparts  the  ideas  that  arise 
from  words  with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the 
objects  themselves;  and  why  this  operation  of  the 
mmd  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we  have 
before  considered.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
the  description  of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  if  the  image  be  presented  to  our 
minds  by  suitable  expressions:  thouch,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  pleasure 
of  understanding  than  of  the  fancy,  because  we 
are  not  so  much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is 
contained  in  the  description,  as  with  the  aptness 
of  the  description  to  exite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  com- 
mon, or  deformed;  be  acceptable  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  description  of  what  is  great,  surprising, 
or  beautiful,  is  much  more  so:  because  here  we 
are  not  only  delighted  with  comparing  the  re- 
presentation with  the  original,  but  are  highly 
F leased  with  the  original  itself.  Most  readers, 
believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  de- 
scription of  Paradise  than  of  Hell:  they  are  both, 
perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  their  kind;  but  in  the 
one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so  refresh- 
ing to  the  imagination  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and 
the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  re 
commends  a  description  more  than  all  the  rest, 
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and  that  is,  if  it  represents  to  us  such  objects  as 
are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the  mind  oi 
the  reader,  and  to  work  with  violen<;e  upon  his 
passions.  For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warm- 
ed and  enlightened,  so  that  the  pleasure  becomes 
more  universal,  and  is  several  ways  qualified  to 
entertain  us.  Thus,  in  painting,  it  is  pleasant  to 
look  on  the  picture  of  any  face  where  the  resem- 
blance is  hit;  but  the  pleasure  increases  if  it  be 
the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  still 
greater  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  pas- 
sions which  the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  in  us  are  terror  and  pity.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  such  passions  as  are  very  un- 
pleasant at  all  other  times,  are  very  agreeable 
when  excited  by  proper  descriptions  It  is  not 
strange,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  such  pas- 
sages as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admira- 
tion, love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  because 
they  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  ah  inward 
pleasure  which  attends  them:  but  how  com^s  it 
to  pass,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  ter- 
rified or  dejected  by  a  description,  when  we  find 
so  much  uneasiness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which 
we  receive  from  any  other  occasion? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this 
pleasure,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so 
properly  from  the  description  of  what  is  terrible, 
as  from  the  reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at 
the  time  of  reading  it  When  we  look  on  sudi 
hideous  objects,  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to 
think  we  are  in  no  danger  of  them.  We  con- 
lider  them  at  the  same  time  as  dreadful  and  harm 
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less;  so  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they 
make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In  short,  we  look 
upon  the  terrors  of  a  description  with  the  same 
curiosity  and  satisfation  that  we  survey  a  dead 
monster. 


•Informe  cadaver 


ProtrahUwrf  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 
Terribiles  oculos  vultum,  vilhsaque  setis 
Pedora  atmiferi  aique  extincios  faucibus  ignes- 

Vias.  iEiT. 

They  drag"  him  from  his  den. 

The  wond'ring"  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise. 
Beheld  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguish'd  eyes. 

Drtdsx. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted 
with  the  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past, 
or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which 
would  fill  us  with  adifferent  kind  of  horror  if  we 
saw  it  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  the  Tike  manner,  when  we  read  of  tor- 
ments, wounds,  death,  and  the  like  dismal  ac- 
cidents, our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly 
from  the  grief  which  such  melancholy  descrip- 
tions give  us,  as  from  the  secret  comparison 
which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the  per- 
son who  suffers. — Such  representations  teach  us 
to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and 
make  us  prize  our  good  fortune  which  exempts 
us  from  tne  like  calamities.  This  is,  however, 
such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying 
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under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with  in  a  de- 
scription; because,  in  this  case,  the  object  presses 
too  close  upon  our  senses;  and  bears  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure 
to  reflect  on  ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  in- 
tent upon  the  miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that  we 
can  not  turn  them  upon  our  own  happiness. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  mis- 
fortunes we  read  in  history  or  poetry,  either  as 
past,  or  as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon 
ourselves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears  the 
sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  af- 
flicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  some- 
thing more  perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  finds 
there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  na- 
ture which  sujfficiently  answers  its  highest  ideas 
of  pleasantness;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the 
imagination  can  fancy  to  itself  things  more  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eye  ever  saw,  and 
is  stin  sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has 
seen;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to 
humour  the  imagination  in  its  own  notions,  by 
mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he  describes 
a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than  are 
put  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a 
fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  season  to 
another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  succes- 
sive production  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may 
draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year 
contribute  something  to  render  it  more  agreeable. 
His  rose-trees,  woodbines,  and  jessamines,  may 
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flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the 
same  time  with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths. 
His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular  set  of 
plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles, 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climata 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met 
with  m  every  nedf^;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
have  a  grove  of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command 
sun  enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will  not  fur- 
nish out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several 
new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and 
higher  colours  than  any  that  ^ow  in  the  gardens 
of  nature.  His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full 
and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense 
m  a  long  vista  than  in  a  short  one,  and  can  as 
easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  half 
a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
has  his  cnoice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the 
course  of  his  rivfers  in  all  the  variety  of  mean^ 
ders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination. In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of 
nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what 
charms  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  reform 
her  too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities  by  en- 
deavouring to  excel. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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mentis  graiissimtia  error.  Hob.  Ep. 

In  pleasing  error  lost,  and  charmingly  deceived. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet 
quite  loses  sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his 
reader's  imagination  with  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
existence,  but  what  he  bestows  on  them.  Such 
are  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  de- 
parted spirits.  This  Mr.  Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy 
way  of  writing,'  which  is  indeed  more  diifficuit 
than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy, 
because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and 
must  work  altogether  out  of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required 
for  this  sort  of  writing;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 

f)oet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particu- 
ar  cast  of  fancy,  and  an  imagination  natural- 
ly fruitful  and  superstitious.  Besides  this,  he 
ought  to  be  very  well  versed  in  legends  and 

VOL.  VIII.— 16 
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fables,  antiquated  romances,  and  the  tradition 
of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in 
with  our  natural  prejudices,  and  humour  those 
notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his 
fairies  talk  like  people  of  his  own  species,  and 
not  like  other  sects  of  beings,  who  converse  with 
dififeient  objects,  and  think  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  of  mankind. 

Sykfis  dedueti  eaveantf  mejudiee,  fauni, 
Ne  vehtt  innati  triviis,  acpen^  forenaeSf 
JhU  nimium  ieneris  juvenentur  versibus- 


HoR.  Ars.  Poet. 

A  aatyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods, 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  omtor. 

Roscommon. 

1  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal, 
that  spirits  must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense; 
but  it  is  certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little 
discoloured,  that  it  may  seem  particular,  and 
proper  to  the  person  and  condition  of  the  speaker. 
These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  hor- 
ror in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his 
imagination  with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of 
the  persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They 
bring  up  into  our  memory,  the  stories  we  have 
heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favour  those  secret 
terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with 
surveying  the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of 
foreign  countries:  how  much  more  must  we  be 
delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are  led,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons 
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and  manners  of  another  species!  Men  of  cold 
fancies^  and  philosophical  aispositions,  object  to 
this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability- 
enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure,  in  general, 
there  are  many  intellectual  beings  in  the  world 
beside  ourselves,  and  several  species  of  spirits, 
who  are  subject  to  different  laws  and  economies 
from  those  of  mankind;  when  we  see,  therefore, 
any  of  these  represented  naturally,  w^e  can  not 
look  upon  the  representation  as  altogether  impos- 
sible; nay,  many  are  prepossessed  with  such  false 
opinions,  as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  par- 
ticular delusions;  at  least  we  have  all  heard  so 
many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of  them,  that 
we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood, 
and  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable 
an  imposture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry 
among  them;  for,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it  owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and 
superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were 
made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten 
them  into  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers 
looked  upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and 
horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
learning  and  philosophy;  and  loved  to  astonish 
themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft, 
prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments.  There 
was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost 
in  it;  the  churchyards  were  all  haunted;  every 
large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to 
it;  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met 
with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit.  (See  Nos.  110 
and  117.) 
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Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  our  English 
are  much  the  best,  by  what  1  have  yet  seen; 
whether  it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories 
of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  country 
IS  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English 
are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed, 
by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  so  frec[uent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild 
notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so 
liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incom- 
parably excelled  all  others.  Tnat  noble  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  which  he  bad  in  so  great  perfec- 
tion, thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak 
superstitious  part  of  his  reader's  imagination;  and 
made  him  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of 
his  own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild, 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts, 
fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons, 
that  we  can  not  forbear  thinking  them  natural, 
though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are  such  beings 
in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should 
talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that 
we  sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when 
the  author  represents  any  passion,  appetite,  vir- 
tue, or  vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it 
a  person  or  an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  descriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in 
Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death 
in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the  like 
shadowy  persons  in  Spenser,  who  had  an  admira- 
ble talent  in  representations  of  this  kind.  I  have 
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discoursed  of  these  emblematical  persons  in 
former  papers,  (See  No.  273)  and  shall  therefore 
only  mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  see 
how  many  ways  poetry  addresses  itself  to  the 
imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole  circle 
of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds 
of  its  own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  being,  and  represents  even  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  with  the  several  virtues  and  vices,  in 
a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider, 
in  general,  how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  quali- 
fied to  please  the  imagination;  with  which  I  in- 
tend to  conclude  this  essay. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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Quocunque  voJent  animum  auditor ius  agunto. 

Hon.  Ars.  Poet. 

And  raise  men's  passions  to  what  height  they  will. 

RoscoMMoir. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow 
their  several  materials  from  outward  objects,  and 
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join  them  together  at  their  own  pleasure,  there 
are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more 
closely,  and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her. 
Such  aVe  historians,  natural  philosophers,  travel- 
lers, geographers,  and  in  a  word,  all  who  de- 
scribe visible  objects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  bat- 
tles in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our  eyes 
the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great  men, 
and  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several  ac- 
tions and  events  of  his  history.  ^  We  love  to  see 
the  subject  unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and 
breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  that  so  we  may 
be  kept  in  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time 
given  us  to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to  side 
with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  relation. 
I  confess  this  shows  more  the  art  than  the  vera- 
city of  the  historian;  but  1  am  only  to  speak  of 
him  as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the  imagination. 
And  in  this  respect  Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all 
who  went  before  him,  or  who  have  written  since 
his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable 
picture,  and  touches  on  such  proper  circum- 
stances in  every  story,  that  his  reader  becomes  a 
kind  of  spectator,  and  feels  in  himself  all  the  va- 
riety of  passions  which  are  correspondent  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  relation. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none 
who  more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination, 
than  the  authors  of  the  new  philosophy,  whether 
'  we  consider  their  theories  of  the  earth  or  hea- 
vens, the  discoveries  they  have  made  by  glasses, 
or  any  other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 
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We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every  green 
leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their 
largest  powth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  is  something  very  engaging  to  the  fancy, 
as  well  as  to  our  reason,  in  the  treatises  of  metals, 
minerals,  plants,  and  meteors.  But  when  we 
survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several 
planets  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we  are 
filled  with  a  pleasing  astonishment,  to  see  so 
many  worlds  hanging  one  above  another,  and 
sliding  round  their  axles  in  such  an  amazing 
pomp  and  solemnity.    If,  after  this,  we  contem- 

Elate  those  wild  fields  of  ether,  that  reach  in 
eight  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars, 
andrun  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a 
prospect,  and  puts  itself  upon  the  stretch  to  com- 
prehend it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher,  and  consid- 
er the  fixed  stars  as  so'many  vast  oceans  of  fiame. 
that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  diflferent 
set  of  planets,  and  still  discover  new^  firmaments 
and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  un- 
fathomable depths  of  ether,  «o  as  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  strongest  of  our  telescopes,  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  con- 
founded with  the  immensity  and  magnificence 
of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to 
enlarge  itself  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of 
the  various  proportions  which  its  several  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body 
of  man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth 
to  the  circle  it  describes  round  the  sun,  that  cir- 
,  cle  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of 
'  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole  crea- 
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tion,  the  whole  creation  itselfto  the  infinite  space 
that  is  every  where  diffused  about  it;  or  when 
the  imagination  works  downward,  and  considers 
the  biilk  of  a  human  body  in  respect  of  an  animal 
a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the  particular 
limbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs 
which  actuate  the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set 
these  springs  a-going,  and  the  proportionable  mi- 
nuteness of  these  several  parts  before  ihey  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection;  but 
if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the  least  particle  of  these 
animal  spirits,  and  consider  its  capacity  of  being 
wrought  into  a  world  that  shall  contain  within 
those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth, 
stars  and  planets,  and  every  different  species  of 
living  creatures,  in  the  same  analogy  and  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  universe; 
such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  ap- 
pears riaiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned 
their  thoughts  that  way,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of  a 
demonstration.  Nay,  we  may  yet  carry  it  far- 
ther, and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this 
little  world,  a  new  inexhausted  fund  of  matter, 
capable  of  being  spun  out  into  another  universe. 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well 
as  the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination;  how  it  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space,  and 
immediately  stopped  in  its  operations,  when  it 
endeavours  to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very 
great  or  very  little.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive 
the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than 
a  mite,  or  to  compare  in  his  thoughts  a  length  of 
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a  thousand  diameters  of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a 
million;  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no 
different  measures  in  his  mmd,  adjusted  to  such 
extraordinary  degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness. 
The  understanding,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite 
space  on  every  side  of  us;  but  the  imagination, 
after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  immediately  at  a  stand, 
and  finds  herself  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity 
of  the  void  that  surrounds  it:  our  reason  can  pur- 
sue a  particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  divisions:  but  the  fancy  soon  loses  sight  of 
it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of  chasm  that  wants 
to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk. 
We  can  neither  widen  or  contract  the  faculty  to 
the  dimensions  of  either  extreme.  The  object 
is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world,*  and 
dwindles  into  nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after 
the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may 
not  be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be 
room  in  the  brain  for  such  a  variety  of  impres- 
sions, or  the  animal  spirits  may  be  incapable  of 
figuring  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary 
to  excite  so  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas. 
However  it  be,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  beings 
of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  re- 
spect, as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  in- 
finitely more  perfect  hereafter  in  this  faculty, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  rest;  insomuch,  that,  perhaps, 
the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
understanding,  and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas 
of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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How  those  please  the  imagination,  who  treat  o£  subjects 
abstracted  from  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it.  What 
allusions  most  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Great  writers 
how  faulty  in  this  respect.  Of  the  art  of  imagining  in 
general.  The  imagination  capable  of  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure.  In  what  degree  the  imagination  is  capable 
either  of  pain  or  pleasure. 


^notis  errare  locla,  ignoia  vldere 

Phimina  gaudebat;  studio  nUnuenU  laborenu 

Ovid.  Met. 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil! 
The  pleasure  lessen*d  the  attending  toi!. 

AoDisoir. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  wholly 
confined  to  such  particular  authors  as  are  conver- 
sant in  material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  polite  masters  of  morality,  criti- 
cism, and  other  speculations  abstracted  from 
matter,  who,  though  they  do  not  directly  treat 
of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 
them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allego- 
ries. By  these  allusions,  a  truth  in  the  under- 
standing is,  as  it  were,  reflected  by  the  imagina- 
tion; we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colotir 
and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme 
of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter.     And  here 
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the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and 
has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  fancy  is  busied  in  copying  after  the  un- 
derstanding, and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 
art  or  nature;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or  un- 
common is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the 
chief  design  of  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  be  al- 
ways borrowed  from  what  is  more  known  and 
common  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so 
many  tracts  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make 
every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A 
noble  metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advan- 
tage, casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts  a 
lustre  through  a  whole  sentence.  These  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  allusion  are  but  so  many  different 
manners  of  similitude;  and,  that  they  may  please 
the  imagination,  the  likeness  ought  to  be  very  ex- 
act, or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  pic- 
ture where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the  posture 
and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent 
writers  very  faulty  in  this  respect;  great  scholars 
are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons  and  allusions  from 
the  sciences  in  which  they  are  most  conversant,  so 
that  a  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject  I 
have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which  none  but 
a  profound  chemist  could  understand,  and  haVa 
heard  many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have  been 
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preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians. 
On  the  contrary,  your  men  of  business  usually 
hare  recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean 
and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the  reader 
into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  leading  him 
from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades 
and  employments.  It  is  certain,  there  may  be 
found  an  infinite  variety  of  very  agreeable  allu- 
sions in  both  these  kinds;  but,  for  the  generali- 
ty, the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works 
of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities, 
and  more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination, 
that  gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and 
makes  one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable 
than  another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  general, 
but  is  the  very  life  and  highest  pierlection  of  po- 
etry; where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it 
has  preserved  several  poems  for  many  ages,  that 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them;  and  where 
all  the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  w^ork  ap- 
pears dry  and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  want- 
ing. It  has  something  in  it  liKe  creation.  It 
bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up  to  the 
reader's  view,  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature, 
and  rives  greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a 
word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most 
illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the 
mind  with  more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  it 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals 
of  those  pleasures  that  sraitfy  the  fancy;  and  nere, 

rhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cast  un- 
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der  their  proJ)€r  heads  those  contrary  objects, 
which  are  apt  to  &l  it  with  distaste  and  terror; 
for  the  imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure, 
When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  an  accident,  or  the 
mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the  fan- 
cy is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrifi- 
ed with  a  thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own 
framing. 

Eumenidum  veluH  demens  mdet  offmina  Peniheus, 
JSt  solem  geminumf  et  dupUces  se  ostendert  Th^)a8: 
Jhd  jSgamenmonitu  seems  agiiatus  Orestes, 
Afmatam  fadbus  maipem  et  serpentibus  atris 
Cumfugitf  u&ricesque  sederd  in  limine  dirx*   Viro.  Mil 

I^ike  Pentheus,  when  distracted  by  his  fear, 

He  saw  two  siins,  and  double  Thebes  appear 

Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 

Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  tost. 

And  ^hook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns  the  sight, 

Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surprised  with  mortal  fright; 

The  furies  gtiard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  a? 
that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  his  imagination 
is  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul  disordered  and 
(*.onfused.  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melancholy 
a  spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  sub- 
ject, I  shall  only  consider,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
what  an  infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  art 
Almighty  Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and  how 
great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  misery  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  from  the  imagination  oniy^ 

We  have  already  seen  tl>e  influence  that  one 
man  has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with 
what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery ; 
how  great  a  power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged' 
m  him,  who  knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  tlue^ 
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imadnation,  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases, 
and  nil  those  ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to 
what  decree  he  thinks  fit?  He  can  excite  images 
in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make 
scenes  rise  up  before  us,  and  seem  present  to  the 
eye,  without  the  assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior 
objects.  He  can  transport  the  imagination  with 
such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions,  as  can  not 

Eossibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or 
aunt  it  with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  appari- 
tions, as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation, 
and  think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In 
short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the 
soul  through  this  single  faculty,  as  might  suffice 
to  make  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  any  finite 
being. 

ADDISON.  0. 
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HsBC  scripai  non  otii  abundantidf  wd  amoris  erga  ie. 

Toll.  Epist. 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  abundance  of  leisure,  but  of 
my  affection  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater 
disturbance  to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion 
some  people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  cer- 
tamly^  to  he  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  so- 
ciety, to  gain  the  good  will  of  those  with  whom 
you  converse:  the  way  to  that  is,  to  show  you 
are  well  inclined  towards  them:  what  then  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  set  up  for  being  extreme- 
ly sharp  and  biting,  as  the  term  is,  in  your  ex- 
pressions to  your  familiars?    A  man  who  has  no 
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good  quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very  ill  way 
towards  making  an  agreeable  figure  in  tne  world, 
because  that  which  he  has  superior  to  other  peo- 
ple can  not  be  exerted,  without  raising  himself  an 
enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is 
in  the  like  condition.  To  say  a  thing  which 
perplexes  the  heart  of  him  you  speak  to,  or  brings 
olushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder,  and 
it  is,  1  think,  an  unpardonable  ofience  to  show  a 
man  you  do  not  care  whether  he  is  pleased  or 
displeased.  But  won't  you  then  take  a  jest? — 
Yes;  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jest.  It  is  no  jest  to 
put  me,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter 
aversion  to  speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a 
time,  under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself  in 
much  company,  and  reaucing  me  to  shame  and 
derision,  except  1  perform  what  my  infirmity  of 
silence  disables  me  to  do. 

Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with 
that  quality,  without  which  a  man  can  have  no 
wit  at  all,  a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman 
rallies  the  best  of  any  man  I  know,  for  he  forms 
his  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance  which  you  are 
in  your  heart  not  unwilling  to  grant  him  ;  to  wit, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  an 'excess  in  something 
which  is  in  itself  laudable.  He  very  well  under- 
stands what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear 
your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much 
that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being  re- 
proached as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash,  with- 
out being  provoked  to  resentment  against  their 
monitor.  What  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a 
good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a 
good  companion.  The  good  writer  makes  his 
reader  better  pleased  withbimself,  and  the  agreea* 
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ble  man  makes  hid  friends  eojoy  themselyes^ 
rather  than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  company. 
Callisthenes  does  this  with  inimitable  pleasantry. 
He  whispered  a  friend  the  other  day,  so  as  to  be 
overheard  by  a  young  ofiScer,  who  gave  symp^ 
toms  of  cocking  upon  the  company,  ^That  gen- 
tleman has  very  much  the  air  of  a  general  officer.' 
The  youth  immediately  put  on  a  composed  be- 
haviour, and  behaved  himself  suitably  to  the 
conceptions  he  believed  the  company  had  of  him. 
It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Callisthenes  will  make  a 
man  run  into  impertinent  relations,  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in 
his  own  dear  self  till  he  is  very  ridiculous;  but 
in  this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own 
consent,  and  not  exposed  as  sudi  w^hether  he  will 
or  no.  I  take  it  therefore,  that,  to  make  raillerv 
agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not  know  he  is  raff 
lied|  or  tiiink  never  the  worse  of  himself  if  he 
sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  Quite  contrary  genius,  and  is 
more  generally  aamired  than  Callisthenes,  but 
not  with  justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the 
modesty  or  weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies;  but 
if  the  quality  or  humility  gives  him  any  superi- 
ority to  the  man  he  would  fall  upon,  he  has  no 
mercy  on  making  the  onset.  He  can  be  pleased 
to  see  his  best  friend  out  of  countenance,  while 
the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause.  His  rail- 
lery always  puts  the  company  into  little  di- 
visions and  separate  interests,  while  that  of  Cal- 
listhenes cements  it,  and  makes  every  man  not 
only  better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with 
all  the  rest  in  the  conversation. . 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
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kindness  must  run  through  all  you  say,  and  vou 
must  ever  preserve  the  character  of  a  friena  to 
supjport  your  pretensions  to  he  free  with  a  man, 
Acetus  ought  to  be  banished  human  society,  be- 
cause he  raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the 
person  upon  whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  which  is  too  general  towards 
those  who  excel,  could  make  his  company  tole- 
rated; but  they  with  whom  he  converses  are  sure 
to  see  some  man  sacrificed  wherever  he  is  admit- 
ted ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit,  is  owing  to  the 
gratification  it  gives  to  other  men's  ill  nature. 

Miniitius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his 
feults.  He  has  an  art  in  keeping  the  person  he 
rallies  in  countenance,  by  insinuating  that  he 
'  •flf^tf  is  guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This 
o  does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems 
rather  tb  bewail  himself  than  fall  upon  his  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccounta- 
bly it  prevails  among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of 
displeasing  each  other.  One  would  think  some- 
times that  the  contention  is,  who  shall  be  most 
disagreeable.  Allusions  to  past  follies,  hints 
which  revive  what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget 
for  ever,  and  deserves  what  all  the  rest  of  the 
.  world  should,  are  commonly  brought  forth  even 
in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  '  They  do  not 
thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with 
the  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is,  methinks,  be- 
low the  character  of  men  of  humanity  and  good 
manners,  to  be  capable  of  mirth  while  there  is 
any  one  of  the  company  in  pain  and  disorder. 
They  who  have  the  true  taste  of  conversation, 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  communication  of  each 
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other's  excellences,  and  not  in  a  triumph  over 
their  imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a  fool  it. 
the  world :  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty,  bi^t 
has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observing:  per^ctiok 
in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlooked  out 
of  gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
reflect  a  little  further  what  one  takes  to  be  tjie 
most  agreeable  kind  of  it;  and  that  to  me  appears 
when  the  satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an 
air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the 
criminal.  Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master* 
piece  in  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a  woman 
utterly  abandoned;  but  her  impudence,  by  th< 
finest  piece  of  raillery,  is  made  only  gen 

Peculiar  therefore  is  her  way. 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  say. 

Or  by  experience  bought; 

For  who  o'emight  obtain'd  her  grace. 

She  can  next  day  disown. 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  man's  face^ 

As  one  she  ne'er  had  known: 

So  well  she  can  the  truth  disgmse» 

Such  artful  wonder  frame. 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes. 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

Some  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind;  j 

But  to  forget  what  we  bestow, 

Bespeaks  a  noble  mind. 

STEELE. 


T. 
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